The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches 

people 


If  you're  sellinK  new  cars,  consider  the  two  kinds  of  people  in  a  market.  '  ~ 

Those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

Your  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  your  kind  -  the  buyers. 

And  in  Chicago,  that’s  easy.  Most  of  them  read  the  Tribune.  vour  mnd  of  poojxo 

art  tht  kind  who  bi^ 

In  city  and  suburban  household!,  77%  of  all  new  car  buyers  read  -and  our  now  mar- 

the  Sunday  Tribune;  55%  read  the  Daily  'Pribune.  rant  Vtto\haf*!krt. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  carpets,  condiments  or  color  TV  sets  instead  how'to  Yon''t'hVrn 

of  cars.  It  makes  little  difference.  The  Tribune  will  deliver  a  larger  [•p7oii?nt*tlvV*for 

audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  "<•  fuii  story. 

To  sell  more  to  your  kind  of  people-  the  people  who  buy-  -use  the 
Tribune  in  Chicago.  - 

More  Readers . . .  More  Buyers . . .  More  Results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


Left:  6  black  &  white  units,  1  4-color 
unit,  2  color  plate  cylinders,  double 
folder.  For  Worcester,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette. 


Center:  6  black  &  white  units,  single 
folder, color  plate  cylinder;  substruc¬ 
ture  in  background;  designed  &  built 
for  Paterson,  N.  J.  Evening  News. 


Right:  2  black  &  white  multi-units 
with  color  plate  cylinder;  additional 
Scott  equipment  for  Jackson,  Mich. 
Citizen- Patriot. 


Three 

High-Speed  Presses 

In  SCOTT 

Erection  Bay 


Quality  workmanship  plus  a 
modern  plant,  equipped  to  build 
newspaper  presses  designed  to  meet 
today’s  need  for  high-speed, 
economical  production ;  complete 
with  all  facilities  for  spot  and 
multi-color  printing. 

Let  a  SCOTT  engineer  help  you 
solve  any  pressroom  problem 
involving  the  printing  of 
better-looking  newspapers. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEwsPAPEi  MACHINERY  (ORPORAiiON  •  PiANi  PiAiNFiEiD.  N  J  EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Washington  looks  different  at  night.  The  statue  of  Albert  Gallatin  surveys  a  desolate  scene  in 
front  of  the  Treasury  Building.  Consider  the  contrast  to  the  bustling  daytime  activity  at  this  center  of 
America’s  financial  life.  And  before  you  make  any  decision  concerning  an  advertising  investment 
in  Washington,  remember  that  this  is  a  white-collar  city  that  closes  up  at  night.  This  upper  income  city 
is  definitely  an  evening  newspaper  city.  Your  prime  Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive 
to  your  advertising  message — at  home — at  ease — in  the  evening.  This  is  why  advertisers  who  know  the 
^  Washington  scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

9-11 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 15— Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 13 — Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Bare, 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1—  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

M-15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14-15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

14-15— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Colony  Motel,  Atlantic 
City. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 
15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Con¬ 
ference,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton  Towers. 

24—  Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea. 

24-26— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congreu 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

28 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29—  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

29- 30 — President's  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

30- Oct.  Ist — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

.••30-Oct.  I — North  Dakota  AP  Newspapers,  Mandan. 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

1-3 — SDX  co-sponsored  Business  News  Writers  seminar,  Williams  &  Mary 
College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

1- 4 — Western  Promotion  Workshop,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House.  Boston. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

5- 7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

6- 7— Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Drake  Hotel,  Alliance,  Neb. 

7- 8 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston. 

8- 10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid -Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8-10— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

1 1-14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jeflerson  Hotel. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1 1- 14— Southern  Promotion  Workshop,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis. 

12- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12- 14— National  Editorial  Association.  Pick-Conqress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 14— Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 17 — New  York  Associated  Press,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

17—  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 


and.  the  Evening  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Households 
with  Children  than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 

A  study  of  daily  newspaper  coverage  in  the  Baltimore 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff.  In  the  category, 
‘‘Coverage  of  Households  with  Children  under  IS  Years 
of  Age,"  as  in  6  other  vital  areas  of  study.  The  Balti¬ 
more  News- Post  rates  highest!  In  the  category  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Evening  News- Post  gives  42.2^  coverage. 
The  Second  Newspaper  gives  only  33.6^o  .  .  .  while 
the  Third  Newspaper  offers  just  26.1%.  The  Baltimore 
News- Post  is  Maryland's  largest  Daily  Newspaper,  For 
the  latest  FACTS  on  Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper  Cover¬ 
age — ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 


Baltimor 
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tAaryhnd'i  Largest 


Daily  Newipapar 


Represe'<le<f  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 


OFFICES  IN:  New  York  Boston  Albany  Baltimore  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Miami  Beach  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 

San  Antonio  Dallas  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 


THE  TOOL 
NO  BUSINESS 
CAN  AFFORD 


The  mop  has  had  it.  Good  rid¬ 
dance!  Working  all  night,  a  husky 
man  might  mop  —  not  necessarily 
15,000  square  feet  of  floor. 
But  give  the  same  man  a  self-pro¬ 
pelled  ClarkeAmatic  (pictured  be¬ 
low)  and  in  one  operation,  he  meters 
out  sanitizing  cleaning  solution, 
scrubs,  picks  up  water  and  dirt  and 
squeegee-dries  100,000  square  feet 
of  floor  in  8  hours!  So  no  business 
today  can  afford  a  mop.  Not  when 
it  can  buy  a  ClarkeAmatic! 

And  they  can  be  bought  almost 
everywhere.  Made  by  our  Clarke 
Floor  Machine  Division,  they’re 
distributed  in  15  countries  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  network  of  sales  and 
service  offices. 

Clarke  Quality  floor  maintenance 
equipment  is  used  extensively  by 
business,  industry  and  institutions. 
Did  you  ever  rent  a  sander  or  edg- 
er?  It  probably  was  a  Clarke.  That’s 
the  best-known  make. 


Quality  leader  in  its 
field,  Clarke  Floor 
Machine  is  one  of  ten 
Divisions  of  Stude- 
baker,  for  109  years 
guardian  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  honored 
tradition  of  Quality 
manufacturing. 


"Successful  operation  of  the  Clarke  Floor  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  typifies  Studebaker’s  expansion 
through  diversification.  While  our  principal  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  manufacture  of  quality  cars  and 
trucks,  the  affiliation  of  our  Corporation  with 
other  successful,  diversified  businesses  is  our 
assurance  of  uninterrupted  continuity  and  pro¬ 
gressive  growth!”  yp 


Sherwood  H.  Egbert,  President 


A  World-Wide  Complex  of  Growing  Businesses  and  Industries 


STUDEBAKER  O 


MAKER  OF  AMERICA’S  BEST-BUILT  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


THIS  IS  STUDEBAKER. ..GROWING! 

AUTOMOTIVE  DIVISION;  Studebaker  Lark  and  Hawk;  Studebaker  Trucks  •  MERCEDES-BENZ  SALES  DIVISION  •  GERING  PLASTICS  DIVISION  •  GRAVELY  TRACTORS 
DIVISION  •  CLARKE  FLOOR  MACHINE  DIVISION  •  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  DIVISION  •  CTL  (Cincinnati  Testing  Laboratories)  DIVISION  •  ONAN  DIVISION 
STUDEBAKER  PLANTS  AND  AFFILIATES  IN:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada  (Studebaker-Packard  of  Canada,  Ltd.),  Chile,  England,  Israel,  Mexico 
(Studebaker-Packard  de  Mexico,  S.A.),  South  Africa 


If  you  atould  like  to  know  moi 


V  1  T  . 

liL 

t'P'  '1  •  1- 

• 

BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


twin  d 


umn 


Lawyers  for  a  newspaper  drew  up  this  list  of  “red  flag” 
words  that  can  lead  to  libel  if  not  properly  applied :  Atheist, 
communist,  Red,  fascist.  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Nazi,  seducer,  bigamist, 
moral  delinquent,  illicit  relations,  unmarried  mother,  illegitimate, 
deadbeat,  rascal,  suicide,  attempted  suicide,  unsound  mind,  in* 
competent,  intemperate,  any  loathesome  disease,  acute  mental 
disease,  drug  addict,  bankrupt,  blackmail,  fraud,  bribery, 
swindle,  sharp  practice,  corrupt,  adulteration  of  products.  In¬ 
cidentally,  after  a  libel  action  he  brought  ended  in  a  draw, 
W.  S.  Gilbert  (Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas)  once  wryly  wrote 
a  friend:  “I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the  press 
strongly  disapprove  of  actions  for  libel  against  newspapers.” 


^-Columnist  Scott  Younn,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  stoutly  (no 
pun)  proclaimed  he  would  not  menticm  beer,  whiskey  or  t-iaarette 
firms  sponsoring  sports  events  to  sell  products.  He  ihunderedi 
“Very  few  of  these  stop  to  reflect  upon  what  their  attitude  would 
be  if  I  ever  asked  them  to  plug  this  column  on  their  beer  labels.” 
A  rase  of  beer  from  a  brewery  that  sponsors  sports  events  was 
delivered  to  his  door.  An  extra  label  on  the  neck  of  each  bottle 
advised:  **Follow  Scott  Young  daily  in  the  Globe  and  Mail.'*  .  .  . 
And  columnist  Jack  Rosenbaum,  San  FrancUeo  Neten-Gall  liulletim, 
recalls  that  a  typographical  error  almost  made  a  martyr  of  him 
when  he  called  a  diving  star  “comely"  and  it  came  out  “homely.” 
.  .  .  An  old  friend.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Raker,  Graduate  .School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  is  author  of  “The  Cliristian 
As  A  Journalist,"  (.48sociation  Press),  which  points  out  at  every 
turn  countless  opportunities  to  witness  and  serve  effectively. 


— A  newsman  s  epitaph  read  Copy  All  In,  according  to 
Coronet,  ...  Jim  Dobbins,  Boston  Traveler  editorial  page 
cartoonist,  for  his  three  weeks  of  vacation  selected  sets  of 
four  of  his  former  cartoons  and  ran  them  under  title  of  “Ihe 
Eisenhower  Years.”  “We  had  a  wonderful  reaction  from  read¬ 
ers  and  other  papers  could  do  something  similar  (Fabulous 
Fifties  or  so  on)  to  cure  a  headache  that  pops  up  every  time 
their  one  and  only  cartoonist  takes  a  break,”  suggests  Mr. 
Dobbins.  .  .  .  The  E&P  Library  is  indebted  to  A.  Gordon 
(Al)  Smith,  public  information  manager.  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  for  gift  of  a  copy  of  a  little  1902  book,  “Leading  News¬ 
papers,”  by  George  P.  Rowell,  described  as  “founder  and  for 
34  years  publisher  of  the  American  Newspaper  Directory.” 
The  book  was  owned  by  Al’s  father,  Irving  L.  Smith,  when  he 
was  correspondent  for  New  York  City  newspapers  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson  a  half  century  ago.  .  .  .  “Running  an  employment 
agency  for  editorial  and  RP  fellows,  we  sometimes  get  a  charge 
out  of  their  resumes,”  writes  Edward  J.  Farley,  Headline  Per¬ 
sonnel.  “Here’s  one  comment  that  particularly  tickled  us.  This 
guy  was  editor  for  three  years  of  a  company  magazine  mailed 
free  to  employees.  I  quote  from  the  resume:  ‘When  I  became 
editor,  the  circulation  was  3,200.  Two  years  later,  through  my 
efforts,  it  was  4,300.’  ” 


Next  fastest  thing  to  a  wire-service  network  is 
Delta’s  jet  network.  And  Delta  not  only  provides 
the  principal  North-South  routes  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but  has  recently  expanded  to  link  the 
booming  South  with  the  Golden  West. 

Delta  jets  can  whisk  you  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  by  mid-moming,  give  you  nearly  a  full  day 
there  and  have  you  back  home  the  same  evening. 
Get  the  Delta  habit . . .  enjoy  service  that’s  per¬ 
sonal,  quick  and  exceedingly  thoughtful. 


— Happy  headline  over  story  about  a  M.P.’s  protest  concerning 
the  expense  of  running;  Queen  Elizabeth's  yacht:  “Queen's  Ex¬ 
penses  Hit:  Charge  Britannia  Waives  the  Rules  In  U.K.  Austerity” 
—London  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  .  .  .  When  rain  finally  dispelled  a 
long  drought,  a  Missouri  weekly  once  ran  this  eight-column  banner 
on  page  one:  “Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.”  .  .  • 
A  school  class  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  askc^d  to  prepare  a  report  in 
newspaper  style  of  the  fatal  stabbing  of  Julius  (^esar.  A  16-year- 
old  boy  headlined  his  story:  “JC  Gets  The  Point.”  .  .  .  William  S. 
Howland,  director  of  public  information.  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  writes:  “Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  very 
agg;ressive  (in  my  opinion,  anyway)  young  city  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  I  had  a  very  able  police  reporter  who  had 
some  difficulties  with  spelling.  I  remember  he  once  dictated  a 
story  *G  as  in  Jesus'  and  became  confused  when  I  replied,  ‘Tom, 
you're  mixing  up  Father  and  Son.'  Anyhow,  he  always  got  a  good 
story  whether  he  spelled  or  not  and  later  when  he  shifted  to 
cartooning  he  went  on  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  On  another  tack, 
I  believe  something  should  be  done  about  the  never-ending  use 
of  the  phrase  'ill-fated'  to  describe  any  plane  which  crashes.” 
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General  Offices: 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


Build  with  the  carefree  beauty  of  stainless  steel 


FREE :  Find  out  how  stainless  steel 
enhances  the  value  of  your  home. 
Write  for  "Carefree  Living  with 
Stainless  Steel”  Booklet  T-  2, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7, 
N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


Handsome  appliances  and  gleaming  counter  tops  that  stay 
bright  and  are  so  easy  to  wipe  clean . .  .even  the  kitchen  sink  be¬ 
comes  a  thing  of  beauty  when  it  is  made  of  shining  stainless  steel 
—the  useful  metal  that  was  developed  after  years  of  research. 

Whether  you’re  building  or  remodeling,  stainless  steel  gives 
a  lifetime  of  value  .  .  .  saves  many  dollars  in  upkeep.  You  can 
now  have  gutters  and  downspouts  that  are  almost  indestructible 
because  they  won’t  rust  or  rot.  And  the  strength  of  stainless 
makes  jjossible  door  and  window  screening  so  fine  you  hardly 
know  it’s  there. 

The  secret  of  stainless  steel  lies  in  chromimn— one  of  many 
indispensable  alloying  metals  developed  by  Union  Carbide.  They 
are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  basic  materials  created  through 
research  by  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  in  metals,  as  well  as 
carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  plastics  and  nuclear  energy. 


Ste  the  ‘'Atomic  Energy  in  Action”  Exhibit  at  the  new  Union  Carbide  Budding  in  New  York 


...a  liand 
In  tilings  to  come 


editorial 


International  News 

Newspaper  editors  wlio  make  it  tlieir  business  to  keep  in  touch  with 
international  events  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  ominous  de¬ 
velopments  abroad.  There  are  varying  opinions  as  to  whether  the  man 
in  the  street  shares  that  concern.  Some  of  the  editors  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  give  the  facts  to  their  readers  and  they  believe  others  are 
tragically  remiss  in  not  doing  so. 

Within  the  last  week:  An  editor  in  the  South  told  us  he  is  building 
a  bomb  shelter  in  his  home  (he  is  the  only  one  we  know  jjersonally 
to  do  so);  Another  said  he  was  disturbed  that  none  of  the  newspajjers 
in  a  mid-Western  city  published  the  text  of  Khrushchev’s  statements 
on  Berlin  and  thus  the  j>eople  had  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  the  Russian 
position  is;  An  Eastern  and  a  mid-Western  publisher  commented  that 
most  Americans  are  alarmed  over  the  international  situation  and  that 
a  majority  of  newspapers  are  not  fulfilling  their  function  in  keeping 
their  readers  adequately  informed  about  day  to  <lay  events. 

We  liapjjen  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
greatly  upset  about  the  international  situation,  that  they  are  viewing 
the  developments  with  that  same  detached  interest  they  showed  in 
1939  and  1940 — a  sort  of  pollyanna  attitude  that  it  can’t  hapj>en  here 
and  if  it  does  “there  isn’t  much  I  can  do  about  it  anyway.” 

Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  that  assumption,  however,  the 
important  thing  at  the  moment  is  that  the  people  should  lie  told  the 
facts,  all  the  facts,  about  what  is  going  on  abroad  that  may  affect  their 
lives  and  their  future. 

Every  newspajier  editor  and  publisher  should  review  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  newspaper  in  this  area  to  see  that  best  possible  and  most 
complete  news  presentation  is  being  offered.  If  it  is,  no  one  will  ever 
be  able  to  accuse  the  American  press  of  falling  down  on  the  joh  at 
this  crucial  time  in  history  when  it  is  imperative  that  the  people  have 
the  facts  for  their  own  protection  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  afraid  of  those  facts. 


Tfix  on  Reading 

4  NUMBER  of  State  legislatures  seem  to  have  gotten  the  idea  that  some 
easy  monev  can  be  raisetl  by  applying  a  sales  tax  to  newspa|>er 
subscriptions.  In  our  Aug.  26  issue  we  i>ointed  out  the  gross  inequities 
in  the  3%  sales  tax  of  North  Carolina  as  it  is  applied  only  to  carrier 
deliveries  of  more  than  1,000  copies  per  week.  Last  week  the  Attorney 
General  of  Texas  ruled  that  the  state’s  2%  “sales,  excise  and  use”  tax 
will  be  applied  to  newspajier  subscriptions.  This  and  all  similar  taxes 
are  discriminatoiw  because  they  are  levied  only  on  publications  issued 
in  the  state  and  do  not  apply — are  actually  non-collectable — on  pidtli- 
cations  mailed  and  sold  from  outside  of  the  state. 

In  addition  we  believe  that  any  tax  on  subscriptions  or  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  a  tax  on  reading  and  therefore  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press  was 
adopted  as  the  First  .Vmendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  the 
creators  of  that  document  had  learned  that  the  right  to  express  an 
opinion  orally  or  in  print  was  paramount  to  all  freedoms.  They  also 
knew  that  the  right  of  publication  is  nothing  without  the  right  of 
dissemination. 

tax  on  reading  matter  is  a  tax  on  dissemination  of  news  and 
opinion.  The  power  to  tax  is  the  jxjwer  to  destroy,  which  is  no  cliche 
but  fact. 


.4nfl  nntc.  Lord,  behold  their  threaten¬ 
ing*;  and  grant  unto  thy  nerranlx,  that 
icith  all  boldnert*  they  may  speak  Thy 
tcord,  br  stretching  forth  Thine  hand  to 
heal  .  /.  —Acts,  IF;  29-:i0. 
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letters 

WEIGHTY  PROBLEM 

At  a  time  when  the  Press  is  struggling 
for  'iirvival  it  is  incredible  that  circulation 
and  editorial  departments  don’t  mesh.  (I 
am  an  escapee  from  both.)  The  man  with 
the  green  shade  gooses  his  cerebellum  to 
come  up  with  a  studhorse  head  that  can 
SELL  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  tons  of 
newsprint  are  devoured  with  banners  and 
half-page  displays.  Within  the  next  few 
hours  the  rag  is  on  a  news  stand.  More 
times  than  not  a  weight,  often  with  the 
name  of  a  magazine  rival  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  bucks,  obscures  TEEN  ACER 
SLAYS  MOTHER  WITH  AX  that  it  is 
not  legible.  (Weights  are  of  course  a 
necessity.  Couldn’t  a  transparent  plastic 
strap,  fastened  at  one  end  and  weighted 
on  the  other,  do  the  job?) 

Ned  Alvord 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

»  »  * 

CARPETS  AND  ART 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  in  the  sports 
department  of  our  new  building  seems  to 
have  stirred  minor  industry  excitement. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reported  the  fact  in 
its  story  of  the  building.  We  had  about 
80  newspaper  people  for  our  formal  open¬ 
ing,  and  every  one  of  them  had  some  com¬ 
ment.  Recently  one  of  your  readers  was 
even  moved  to  poetry  on  the  subject. 

Well,  the  carpeting  is  there,  the  sports 
writers  like  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  they 
are  not  sissies  and  carpeting  has  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  their  work. 

One  of  our  friends  visited  the  building, 
mentioned  carpeting  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  sent  us  a  beautiful  water 
color  of  flying  geese.  W'hen  framed  it  will 
be  hung  in  the  department.  We  are  also 
looking  for  an  oil  of  peonies  for  society. 
We  are  not  partial. 

The  poet  said  he  had  never  seen  carpet¬ 
ing  except  in  the  offices  of  the  brass.  Well, 
here  again  we  are  different.  The  publisher 
and  general  manager  have  no  private 
offices.  The  desks  are  in  the  same  big  room 
with  the  advertising,  circulation,  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments.  There  is  a  carpeted 
conference  room  when  larger  groups  are 
in  the  office. 

We  furnished  and  decorated  the  Herald- 
Telephone  on  the  basis  that  our  people 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


•|  CAN  SEE  YOU'RE  TALL, 
DARK  AND  HANDSOME' 


Hatse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


spend  more  of  their  waking  hours  in  the 
office  or  shop  then  at  home,  therefore  let’s 
make  the  place  pleasant  and  attractive. 

If  the  ^n  Hecht  school  is  in  a  dither 
about  the  sports  department,  wait  until 
they  hear  about  the  press  room.  The  press 
is  beige  to  match  the  wall  covering  and 
to  harmonize  with  the  floor.  .An  Abitibi 
representative  was  in,  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and  gave  us  some  very  lovely 
lithographs  of  logging  scenes.  When 
mounted  and  framed  they  will  hang  on 
the  walls  of  the  press  room. 

The  pressmen  like  their  quarters.  If 
you  visit  it — and  we  hope  you  do — be  sure 
to  wash  your  hands  before  going  in,  or 
you  will  be  told,  as  others  have  been  told, 
to  “keep  your  damn  dirty  hands  off  that 
press.” 

We  will  take  the  razzberry,  the  limer¬ 
icks.  the  kidding,  but  we  aren’t  going  to 
exchange  the  wall  to  wall  carpeting  for 
an  old  fashioned  spitoon. 

Stewart  Riley 

Bloomington.  Ind. 

*  *  * 

FOR  A  GOOD  CAUSE 


time  joshing  each  other.  We  would  like  f 

to  extend  the  organization  to  all  bona  fide  I' 

press  people  listed  by  NASA  and  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  dues  would  go 
to  scholarships  for  high  school  graduates, 
perhaps  some  one  from  Eingland  who 
would  be  brought  to  the  UJ5.  in  a  gesture 
of  hands-across-the-sea  good  will  (Ronald 
Bedford  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror  is  ^ 
one  of  the  presidents  who  helped  organize 
the  Bird-Watchers  to  begin  with  and  he 
delights  in  his  membership). 

We  would  like  to  ask  all  members  of  the 
Greater  .Astrophysical  Debating,  Marching,  ■> 

Waiting  and  Bird  Watching  Society  to 
write  the  undersigned  and  let  us  know  || 
where  they  are  now  so  we  can  keep  this 
tradition  going  and  perhaps  perform  a  ^ 
real  service  at  the  same  time.  " 

Paul  Wilder 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  \ 

*  *  * 

NEWS  CONTENT 

Aw,  c’mon  now,  don’t  you  think  there 
might  be  at  least  a  little  bit  of  sense  in 
what  Charles  Collingwood  had  to  say 
about  newspapers  on  his  “WCBS-TV 
Views  the  Press  Program”?  As  he  was 
quoted  and  paraphrased  by  Robert  Brown  ‘ 

(July  8,  E&P)  it  seems  to  me  there  might  ij 

even  be  a  whole  lot  in  what  Mr.  Colling-  - 

wood  had  to  say.  J 

Mr.  Collingwood  did  some  measuring  , 

and  a  bit  of  judging  and  said  the  New  C 

York  papers  for  the  particular  day  he  ,3 

was  concerned  with  carried  only  from  J 

13.3  percent  to  19.4  percent  news.  I’m  j 

surprised  the  percentages  were  that  high.  j 

Mr.  Brown  is  probably  right  in  saying  I, 

that  although  the  ad  ratio  has  increased  ! 

from  about  40  percent  to  60  percent  over  : 

the  last  20  years,  the  volume  of  unpaid  ( 

material  is  greater  now.  I  should  hope  so,  j: 

particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  viJ-  j 

ume  of  news  and  the  enormous  strides 
in  the  transmission  of  news  to  the  news-  i 

paper.  f 

Burt  Hoffman  ,j 

Chevy  Chase.  Md.  j 


Short  Takes 

The  Chamber  secretary  said  there  are 
six  local  termite  exterminator  companies 
which  have  god  reputations. — Columbia 
( Mo. )  Mianourian. 

• 

The  steel  for  the  bride  came  with  an 
orange  coat  of  red  lead  and  oil  paint. — 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

• 

He  twice  waved  his  lift  hand  to 
acknowledge  greetings. — Boston  (Mass.) 
American. 

• 

Among  the  visitors  was  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  New  England  Antiquities. — Quincy 
( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger. 

• 

They  serenaded  a  farm  family  with 
sons  and  proverbs.  —  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 
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We  need  your  help. 

“We”  are  the  members  of  the  Greater 
Canaveral  Astrophysical.  Debating,  March¬ 
ing.  Waiting  and  Bird  Watching  Society; 
in  other  words,  members  of  the  working 
press  who  cover  the  rocket  shots  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

It  was  formed  in  December,  1957,  while 
the  press  members  were  waiting  for  the 
Vanguard  rocket  to  go  up — and  it  finally 
did  as  you  remember,  in  flames.  Every 
member  is  a  president,  there  are  no  secre¬ 
taries,  vicepresidents  or  committee  chair¬ 
men.  At  the  time  or  organization  121 
names  were  signed  up,  and  each  con¬ 
tributed  a  dollar  in  dues  which  in  turn 
was  given  to  the  crippled  children  of 
Brevard  County  for  a  Christmas  party. 

Bird  Watchers  can  do  some  good  as  well 
as  work  like  the  devil  and  have  a  good 
9,  1961 
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EASER 

When  you’re  in  a  rush  for  background  includes  both,  the  total  price  is  only  $95.  You 

information  on  an  event  or  situation,  it  pays  to  save  $25,  and  you  get  the  full  service  that 

look  first  in  The  New  York  Times  Index.  over  90%  of  all  Index  subscribers  are  getting. 

It  gives  you  quick  answers  to  questions  about  Although  the  1960  Annual  Volume  was  published 

developments  in  the  U.S.  and  all  over  the  only  four  months  ago,  the  supply  is  running 

world — enables  you  to  verify  names  of  people  low.  We  suggest  you  send  your  order  promptly, 

and  places — gives  you  dates  and  facts  that 
otherwise  would  be  hard  to  find. 

In  both  editions  of  The  Index — semi-monthly 
and  annual — the  news  reported  in  The 
New  York  Times  Late  City  Edition  is  recorded 
and  summarized  under  thousands  of  topical 
headings.  All  references  are  in  chronological 
order,  and  each  reference  tells  you  how  to 
quickly  find  the  complete  details  in  your  back 
issues  of  The  Times. 

And  in  giving  you  the  original  publication 
date  of  each  news  item.  The  Index  makes  it  much 
easier  to  track  down  stories  in  your  own 
newspaper  and  in  other  publications. 

All  over  the  country,  newspaper  editors, 
writers  and  librarians  are  using  this  time-saving 
service.  If  you  are  still  without  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index,  why  wait  any 
longer  to  get  one  started? 

For  an  investment  of  $60,  you  can  have 
the  twice-a-month  issues  mailed  to  you  for  a 
full  year.  Or  you  can  get  the  1960  Annual 
Volume,  containing  1,135  pages  of  reference  data 
on  last  year’s  events,  for  $60.  If  your  order 
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New  York’s  Mayoralty  Race 
Comes  Down  to  Wire  in  PR 


Ethics  Forgotten  for  Ethnics 
As  Press  Agents  Dodge  Issues 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

New  York’s  Mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign  has  crawled  through  a 
dirty  Democratic  primary  and 
is  now  headed  for  the  “Last 
Hurrah”  of  Election  Day, 
Nov.  7. 

“It  smells,”  ejaculated  Vito 
Battista,  heading  the  ticket  of 
the  United  Taxpayers  Party. 
Mr.  Battista  is  the  only  one  of 
six  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  biggest  city  in  the 
United  States  who  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  public  relations 
“experts.” 

“I’m  my  own  PR  man,”  Mr. 
Battista  said,  “and  I’m  the  only 
candidate  talking  issues.  The 
Republican  (Louis  Lefkowitz) 
has  only  to  eat  an  ice  cream 
cone  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
and  he  gets  his  picture  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  have  to  practically 
murder  someone  to  get  on  page 
20.” 

Cost  of  Campaign 

Experts  estimate  it  costs  at 
least  $500,000  to  mount  a 
Mayoralty  campaign  in  New 
York.  All  but  Mr.  Battista  are 
trying  to  collect  as  much  as 
that.  In  the  primary  battle,  the 
split  Democrats,  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  backed  by  the 
Liberals,  and  State  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt,  regrular  (Tam¬ 
many  Hall)  organization  man, 
did  the  most  spending  for  ad¬ 
vertising  but  neither  side  would 
say  how  much.  The  primary 
ballots  were  being  counted 
Thursday  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

Lloyd  Whitebrook  of  Com¬ 
munications  Research  &  Ad¬ 
visory  Corporation  handled  the 
paid  advertising  for  Mayor 
Wagner  who  has  been  hitting 
“bossism.”  All  media  were  used, 
but  chiefly  radio  and  TV. 

Richard  Pell,  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc., 
placed  Leyitt  advertising  since 
July  15,  starting  with  bill¬ 
boards.  His  program  reached 


newspapers  last.  In  radio  special 
efforts  were  made  to  reach 
ethnic  audiences. 

“We  didn’t  want  our  advertis¬ 
ing  to  undercut  our  publicity 
releases,”  Mr.  Pell  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  late  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

No  newspapers  have  been 
used  yet  by  the  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  Lefkowitz.  The 
Republican  Party  is  trying  to 
raise  $750,000  to  win  this  year. 
Advertising  is  in  the  hands  of 
James  Gillis,  account  executive 
at  McCann-Marschalk  Co.,  Inc. 

In  the  battle  of  publicity  it 
appeared  as  though  ethics  had 
been  forgotten  for  ethnics. 
Catholic  -  Jewish  -  Protestant  - 
Irish  -  Italian  -  German  -  and- 
whatever  teams  bombarded  the 
press  with  news.  Typical  was 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Levitt, 
charging  that  “racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  issues  were  being  used 
in  a  vile  and  vicious  manner  to 
defeat  my  nomination  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Mayor.” 

Dean  of  Publicity  Corps 

Mayor  Wagner,  who  has  at 
least  four  PR  men  at  his  beck 
and  call,  was  on  tour,  probably 
eating  pizza  pie,  when  this 
blast  struck.  Maurice  G.  Post- 
ley,  dean  of  the  candidates’ 
press  representatives  in  this 
campaign,  had  Edward  F. 
Cavanaugh,  the  Mayor’s  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  deny  the  charge. 
Fire  Commissioner  Cavanaugh 
was  made  to  say  brightly  that 
this  “should  be  the  last  time 
Levitt  would  cry  fire  in  the 
theater  of  the  City  of  New 
York.” 

Then  Frank  Doyle,  the 
Mayor’s  $20,000-a-year  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  w'alked  down  the 
corridor  at  City  Hall  to  tell  the 
newsmen  in  the  press  room  this 
was  “a  desperate  act  by  a 
desperate  man.”  Next  day  the 
Mayor  himself  made  a  long 
statement  blasting  Levitt  for 


injecting  the  religious  issue  into 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  Levitt’s  release  was  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz, 
calling  on  him  to  make  an 
official  investigation  of  the 
practice  of  political  bigotry  and 
“bring  to  stem  account  those 
who  are  responsible  for  these 
outrageous  tactics.” 

Old  “pros”  behind  Levitt  at 
this  point  were  Sydney  S.  Baron 
and  Jessie  Canning,  chairman 
and  president  of  Sydney  S. 
Baron  &  Co.,  and  long  identified 
with  the  State  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Carmine  De  Sapio, 
whom  Mayor  Wagner  calls 
“Tammany  Boss.”  Neither  Mr. 
Baron  nor  Miss  Canning  were 
in  on  this  particular  release, 
however.  Helping  Mr.  Levitt 
draft  the  letter  was  William 
Van  den  Heuvel,  a  young 
lawyer,  and  a  campaign  volun¬ 
teer.  Mechanics  of  the  release 
were  handled  by  Howard  Bron¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  State 
Comptroller’s  staff,  and  PR  di¬ 
rector  of  his  campaign. 

Behind  DeSapio 

Mr.  Baron  was  behind  Mr. 
De  Sapio’s  statement  Sept.  5 
predicting  that  the  Republicans 
would  “destroy”  Mayor  Wagner 
should  he  win  the  primary.  The 
Republicans  will  make  public 
the  Mayor’s  testimony  before 
the  State  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  last  June,  Mr.  De  Sapio 
said.  This  would  reveal  that  the 
Mayor  enjoyed  the  favors  of 
hotels,  ship  lines,  etc.,  it  was 
asserted. 

Mr.  Battista  claimed  the  real 
issue  is  a  city  income  tax.  The 
“boss”  issue,  he  said,  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  Wagner’s  ghost 
writers. 

“Good  government  cannot  be 
sidetracked  by  Madison  Avenue 
techniques,”  he  declared  as  he 
telegraphed  invitations  to  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  a  “sheep  shear¬ 
ing”  at  City  Hall. 

“You’ll  get  good  pictures,” 
the  wire  read.  The  shearing  of 
the  lamb  was  to  symbolize  how 
taxpayers  were  being  shorn  by 
the  Mayor  who,  Mr.  Battista 
charged,  delayed  mailing  tax 
notices  until  after  the  primary. 
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Happy  indeed  over  the  pri¬ 
mary  battle  was  Harry  O’Don¬ 
nell,  former  sports  writer  and 
legislative  correspondent  who  is 
Attorney  General  Lefkowitz’s 
PR  man. 

Former  Dewey  Aide 

“We  have  felt  since  last  win¬ 
ter  that  the  Republicans  have  a 
very  good  chance  this  year,” 
Mr.  O’Donnell  said.  “We  think 
it’s  the  best  chance  we’ve  had 
in  20  years,” 

Mr.  O’Donnell  used  to  work 
for  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

After  the  primary,  Lawrence 
E.  Gerosa,  who  was  Mayor 
Wagner’s  Comptroller,  and 
Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  former 
Police  Commissioner,  will  be¬ 
come  active  independent  can¬ 
didates.  Mr.  Gerosa  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  former  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  and  PR  man  Walter  J. 
Holmes.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  yet 
to  get  a  PR  man  on  his  staff, 
but  has  had  help  in  getting 
the  7500  signatures  on  his  peti¬ 
tion  from  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
New  York  Journal- American 
columnist. 

In  most  cases,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
Bronson,  newspaper  experience 
led  up  to  the  title  of  political 
PR  director.  Citizens-for-Wag- 
ner  -  Beam  -  and  -  Screvane  have 
both  Mr.  Postley  and  Larry 
Bendiner  at  headquarters  in  the 
Astor  Hotel  on  'Times  Square. 
In  July,  1918  Mr.  Postley  car¬ 
ried  his  typewriter  under  his 
arm  when  he  went  to  the  office 
of  the  Tarry  town  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News  to  start  his  career  as 
newsman  under  Wallace  Odell. 

“I  thought  we  had  to  have 
our  own  tools  of  the  trade,”  he 
recalled  this  week. 

Mr.  Postley  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  non-partisan 
Citizens  Budget  Commission. 
He  has  handled  the  commission’s 
PR  since  1951.  From  1925  to 
1935  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Journal  as  a  reporter,  taking 
time  out  to  help  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia  in  his  Congressional 
campaigns.  He  also  headed  a 
PR  division  when  LaGuardia 
campaigned  for  Mayor  in  1937 
and  1941,  and  entered  the  City 
administration  when  the  “Little 
Flower”  won. 

Guts  and  Color 

“From  the  standpoint  of 
issues  and  unpredictable  de¬ 
velopments,  this  has  been  as 
exciting  a  campaign  as  I’ve 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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ever  seen,”  Mr.  Postley  com¬ 
mented.  “Like  LaGuardia’s  it’s 
an  anti-boss  fight,  which  gives 
it  guts  and  color. 

“I  had  rather  hoped  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  interchange  be¬ 
tween  this  year’s  candidates 
might  have  been  higher  than 
it  is,”  he  added  wi-yly. 

Larry  Bendiner,  is  on  leave 
from  the  city  budget  director’s 
office,  where  he  has  been 
handling  PR  for  the  past  year. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  for  four 
years  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  New  York 
State  Civil  Defense.  His  news¬ 
paper  background  includes 
service  with  the  defunct  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  the  Long  Island 
Star- Journal,  and  United  Press 
International. 

Mayor  Wagner  is  especially 
well  heeled  with  PR  talent.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Doyle,  his  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  at  City  Hall, 
there  is  Warren  Moscow,  ex- 
New  York  Times,  who  helps  the 
Mayor  write  “other  than  poli¬ 
tical  speeches,”  and  Jeff  Roche, 
Mr.  Doyle’s  assistant.  Mr.  Doyle 
was  with  the  New  York  Mirror 
from  1929  to  1945.  He  began  as 
office  boy  and  wound  up  as 
political  editor.  He  left  the 
Mirror  to  work  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Committee.  In 
1946  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Police  Commissioner  in  New 
York.  There  he  organized  the 
first  bureau  of  PR  ever  to  be 
operated  by  a  police  depart¬ 
ment.  He  handled  Mr.  Wagner’s 
PR  when  he  campaigned  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1956  and  when 
he  was  re-elected  Mayor  in 
1957.  Mayor  Wagner  appointed 
him  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Sanitation.  He  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  that  post  now 
to  be  the  Mayor’s  executive 
secretary. 

During  this  campaign  he  is 
working  from  14  to  16  hours  a 
day.  A  few  days  ago  a  UPI  re¬ 
porter  woke  him  up  at  3  A.M. 
A  letter  had  come  in  to  the  wire 
service  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Communist  Party,  stating 
the  party  had  endorsed  Mayor 
Wagner. 

“Why  don’t  you  telephone  the 
Communists  instead  of  me?” 
Mr.  Doyle  wanted  to  know. 

15  at  Qty  Hall 

Mr.  Doyle  has  closest  and 
quickest  access  to  reporters  of 
any  of  the  PR  men  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Fifteen  newsmen  are  on 
duty  at  City  Hall  during  every 
working  day. 

One  of  the  15  is  Alvin  Doyle, 
his  younger  brother,  covering 
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for  the  Mirror,  and  executive 
secretary  Doyle  bends  over 
backwards  trying  to  keep  ex¬ 
clusives  away  from  bim,  he 
said  this  week.  Often  he  has 
to  button  his  lip,  too,  to  keep 
something  the  News  has  dug 
up  from  getting  to  his  brother. 

Other  City  Hall  reporters  are 
Jack  Melady,  Associated  Press; 
Paul  Crowell  and  Charles  Ben¬ 
nett,  Times;  Lawrence  Barrett 
and  Walter  Litell,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  :  Edward  Katcher,  Post ; 
Hank  Walter  and  Murray  Davis, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Neil  and  Dominic  Peluso, 
News;  Marion  Sleeper,  Joumal- 
Ameriean;  Joseph  Breu,  UPI; 
Frank  McMasters,  Newhouse 
Newspapers;  and  Vincent  Caso, 
II  Progresso. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
office  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  White  House, 
that  gets  as  intensive  coverage 
as  City  Hall,”  Mr.  Doyle  com¬ 
mented. 

“In  my  opinion  the  whole 
campaign  has  been  dirty  and 
vicious  against  Bob  Wagner,” 
Mr.  Doyle  said.  “In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  never  seen  an 
incumbent  of  City  Hall  as  fear¬ 
less  as  he  is,  not  even  Fiorello.” 

Marvin  Sleeper  of  the  J-A  de¬ 
clared  that  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr. 
Roche  and  Mr.  Moscow  do  an 
efficient  job  for  the  Mayor.  Mr. 
Roche  and  Mr.  Doyle  are  form¬ 
er  Hearst  newsmen. 

“Sometimes  there  is  a  squab¬ 
ble  over  morning  or  evening 
releases,”  Mr.  Sleeper  com¬ 
mented,  “but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  no  trouble  in  this 
regard.  If  we  want  to  see  the 
Mayor  in  person  we  usually 
can,  and  generally  we  get 
answers  to  our  questions.” 

Speech  Writers 

Mr.  O’Donnell  at  the  Lefko- 
witz  headquarters  in  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel  is  experiencing 
his  first  direct  participation  in 
a  New  York  Mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign.  He  has  two  assistants — 
James  Hackett,  a  former  AP 
man  at  Trenton  who  owns  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  West¬ 
chester,  and  William  Kent,  a 
New  York  PR  man  who  has 
worked  for  the  Young  Republi¬ 
can  Club. 

The  Republicans  also  have 
two  full-time  speech  writers — 
John  Francis  Carter,  a  New 
York  newspaper  columnist  who 
wrote  as  Jay  Franklin,  for 
President  Roosevelt,  President 
Truman  and  Governor  Dewey; 
Mrs.  Rita  Hauser,  an  attorney, 
who  helped  VicePresident  Nixon 
during  his  campaign  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Bronson,  drumbeater  for 
Comptroller  Levitt,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Syracuse  University 


with  an  AB  in  journalism  in 
1949.  Then  he  won  his  MA  in 
Public  Administration  at  the 
Maxwell  School  in  1951.  After 
graduation  his  experience  was 
in  finance  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  until  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Levitt  in  1956 
to  be  his  public  information 
officer. 

Fair  and  Accurate 

“I  like  politics,  enjoy  working 
under  pressure,”  he  said  this 
week.  “For  the  most  part  the 
newspapers  have  been  fair  to 
our  candidates.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  tbe  political  reporters  are 
all  fair  and  accurate.” 

Actually,  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers  have  been  responsible  for 
bringing  into  the  open  the  basic 
campaign  issues  over  tbe  past 
several  years.  Reporters  have 
probed  and  exposed  various 
stories  of  corruption  in  public 
office,  scandals  in  school  build¬ 
ing  and  administration,  and 
other  examples  of  misfeasance 
staining  the  reputations  of 
politicians  in  all  of  the  parties. 

Walter  J.  Holmes,  handling 
PR  for  the  Citizens  Party  and 
Comptroller  Gerosa,  was  a 
radio  announcer  when  he  first 
met  Mr.  Gerosa  in  1943.  The 
candidate  is  president  of  the 
Gerosa  Haulage  and  Warehouse 
Corp. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  trying  to 
coach  Mr.  Gerosa  in  oratory. 

“I  tell  him  to  believe  in  him¬ 
self,  that  the  truth  does  not 
come  from  the  mouth,  but  from 
the  heart,”  he  said.  “He  is 
photogenic  on  TV  and  his 
honesty  is  projecting  itself  to 
more  and  more  people.” 

• 

New  York  Theatres 
May  Ask  ‘Gift  Ads’ 

New  York  new’spaper  pub¬ 
lishers  may  be  asked  to  furnish 
free  the  daily  alphabetical  list¬ 
ing  of  Broadway  shows,  as  they 
give  lists  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

John  Seidman,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Standards  and 
Planning  for  the  Living  Theatre, 
said  the  suggestion  was  on  the 
agenda  for  the  board’s  October 
meeting.  He  said  London  news¬ 
papers  publish  a  free  listing  of 
theatre  productions. 

Mr.  Seidman,  an  accountant, 
has  invested  in  68  shows. 

“Newspaper  ads  cost  each 
production  about  $1500  a  week,” 
Mr.  Seidman  said.  “The  alpha¬ 
betical  listing  is  not  sold  as  a 
block.  Theatres  have  to  pay  a 
line  rate  that  is  higher  than 
ordinary  local  rates.” 

The  board  is  considering 
many  ways  of  saving  money  for 
the  theaters  which  have  had  a 
poor  season  financially. 
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Common  Policy 
Crux  of  Appeal 
For  Injunction 

Dbtuoit 

A  U.  S.  District  Court  judge 
has  taken  under  advisement  an 
NLRB  request  to  i)ermanently 
bar  striking  pressmen  from  the 
Miami  Herald  from  picketing 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Federal  Judge  Theodore  Levin 
said  the  question  of  common 
policy  and  common  direction  of 
the  two  Knight  Newspa|)ers, 
Inc.,  publications  would  be  the 
basis  for  his  decision. 

Judge  Levin  continued  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  against 
members  of  Local  46,  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union,  who  set  up 
an  “informational  picket  line” 
at  the  Free  Press  on  Aug.  19. 
Free  Press  pressmen,  members 
of  Local  13,  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  line  and  the  paper 
did  not  publish  for  a  period  of 
five  days. 

The  Miami  pressmen  have 
been  on  strike  against  tbe  Her¬ 
ald  since  the  first  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Herald  has  continued 
publication. 

At  a  bearing  in  Federal  Court 
last  week,  union  attorneys 
sought  to  establish  that  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  not  only  owns 
but  controls  the  labor  policy  of 
the  Herald,  Free,  Press,  and 
three  other  newspapers.  The 
union  contended  that  a  strike 
against  one  would  be,  in  effect, 
a  strike  against  all. 

Attorneys  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  argued 
that  each  Knight  newspaper 
formulates  its  own  labor  policy 
and  negotiates  its  own  labor 
contracts  with  local  unions. 

• 

Secret  Ballot  Sept.  14 
On  Printers’  Contract 

Newspaper,  book  and  job 
members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  will  vote  a  second 
time  Thursday  Sept.  14  on  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
and  rejected  Aug.  20  by  a  vote 
of  467  to  317. 

This  new  vote  will  be  by  secret 
ballot  at  individual  chapels.  It 
has  been  agreed  by  the  union 
that  if  a  majority  turn  the  pro¬ 
posal  down  again,  a  strike  will 
be  called  on  the  New  York 
dailies  with  which  contracts  ex¬ 
pired  last  Dec.  7. 

The  proposed  contract  (E&P 
Aug.  12)  would  make  the  pub¬ 
lishers  responsible  for  retraining 
union  members  in  handling 
Teletypesetter  equipment.  It 
also  grants  a  $7  a  week  package 
increase. 
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HowBob  W  oolBecame 
Millionaire’s  Editor 


How  would  you  like  to  get  “Do  you  want  to  be  the  edi- 
that  “dream  job”  editor  of  a  tor?”,  Mr.  Hartford  asked,  and 
plush  show  business  magazine  Mr.  Wool  had  a  new  job. 
financoil  by  a  multimillionaire?  It  all  began  11  years  ago.  Mr. 

Well,  the  first  step  is  to  get  to  Wool  had  finished  at  Dartmouth 
know  .lohn  Crosby,  the  New  College  where  he  had  written  a 
York  Herald  Tribune  columnist,  one-act  play  called  “Transition 
That’s  how  it  happened  to  Rob-  Without  String  s.”  He  had 
ert  M.  Wool,  editor  of  Show,  the  worked  his  way  through  college 
magazine  of  the  performing  arts,  as  a  campus  reporter  for  the 
Bob  has  put  Volume  I  Number  Honton  Globe. 

1  dated  October  to  bed.  It  will  be  In  the  summer  of  1950  he  was 
on  the  stands  Sept.  12  at  $1  a  on  motorcycle  tour  through 
fopy.  He  is  now  working  on  is-  France.  He  stopped  at  a  bar  in 
sues  up  to  the  spring  and  fall  of  Cannes  on  the  Riviera.  At  the 
1962.  Huntington  Hartford,  the  bar  was  John  Crosby.  They  in- 
multimillionaire  publisher,  is  troduced  themselves,  became 
prepared  to  spend  millions  be-  friends.  Five  years  later  Bob 
fore  breaking  even  in  five  years.  Wool  got  his  job  with  Look  at 
The  J.  K.  Lasser  Co.,  ac-  $99  ^  week.  Now  he  is  editor-in- 
countants,  gave  Mr.  Hartford  chief  of  Show, 
the  brutal  facts  of  publishing.  “We  are  aiming  at  200,000  cir- 
(It’s  like  a  gold  mine.  You  must  culation,”  he  said.  “We  want  to 
put  a  lot  in  before  you  take  any-  the  best  writers,  the  best 
thing  out.)  Mr.  Wool  brought  photographs  we  can  buy.” 
the  Lasser  firm  into  the  picture.  He  said  he  is  seeking  contribu- 
Mr.  Wool  was  a  senior  editor  tions  from  newspapermen.  He 
of  Look,  a  job  that  pays  between  will  pa.y  from  $100  to  $1,000  for 
$7,000  and  $14,000  a  year,  when  article,  he  said, 
he  got  that  telephone  call  from  • 

Mr.  Crosby.  Mr.  Crosby  said  Mr.  New  Fort  Worth 
Hartford  was  looking  for  a  Press  Club  to  Open 
young  editor  for  a  magazine  he  „ 

was  planning.  FoKT  Worth,  Tex. 

A  few  days  later  Bob  was  in  Press  Club  of  Fort  Worth 

the  Hartford  living  room  in  a  will  oj^n  Oct.  1  in  the  West- 
Beekman  Place  apartment.  This  H^teJ.  Mack  Williams  is 

was  a  year  ago  last  June.  A  man  P^^csident  of  the  newly  organized 

without  jacket,  no  tie,  and  in  ^ 

slippers  strolled  in  casually,  and  ^he  club  will  be  open  to  all 
after  shaking  hands,  stretched  "fwsmen  of  newspa^rs  and  ra- 
out  on  the  couch.  and  te  e^sion  stations  in  a 

“Mr.  Hartford  is  not  the  mil-  t 

lionaire  type,”  Mr.  Wool  recalled  Williams  said.  In  addition,  ap- 
this  first  meeting.  “He  is  very  P™*‘»"ately  100  civic,  business 
casual.  He  generally  works  from  Roveimmental  leaders  will 

a  couch.  His  office  is  his  couch,  sret  spe^a  invitations  to  join 
There  is  a  certjiin  vacnieness  Williams,  publisher  of 

oil  f  1  ■  f  .  va^eness  Beverage  News,  is  a  for- 

about  him  that  IS  most  disarm- 

mg.  You  hink  he  IS  not  paying  newspaperman.  Other  officers 
^y^tentiontoyou  Yethere-  pershing.  Fort 

members  every  word  you  have  Star-Telegram,  vicepres- 

..  -  ,  ident;  Lee  Cruse,  Southwestern 

Days  after  one  of  his  couch  Telephone  Co.,  secretary, 

conferences,  your  phone  will  gj,j  Haworth,  Bell  Heli- 

nng.  Wl^t  did  you  do  about  pQp^er  Corp.,  treasurer, 
that  point  we  were  discussing?  , 

he  will  ask.  No,  he  never  forgets.  ^  ^ 

“On  this  first  day,  we  talked  Engraving  Dept, 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Mr.  Hart-  Eugene,  Ore. 

ford  is  very  knowledgeable  on  The  Eugene  Register-Guard 
the  theatre.  His  enthusiasm  was  has  purchased  the  Wiltshire 
catching.  We  met  every  day  for  Engn^ving  firm  which  has  been 
a  week,  talking  about  this  qual-  located  in  the  Register-Guard 
ity  magazine  of  the  performing  building  since  it  was  built  nine 
arts.  Mr.  Hartford  likes  show  years  ago.  Robert  Wiltshire  and 
business.  He  has  produced  a  cou-  Marlin  Withrow,  long  associ- 
ple  of  movies.  There  is  the  Hun-  ated  with  the  engraving  firm 
tington  Hartford  Theater  in  Ixis  which  formerly  handl^  the 
Angeles.  newspaper’s  photo-engraving 

“I  set  dowij  a  15-page  general  work,  have  been  named  co-man- 
outline  of  what  I  thought  the  agers  of  the  new  engraving 
magazine  should  be  like.”  department. 
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'ROUTINE  CALL'  on  the  police 
redio  brought  C.  Brownie  Colquitt, 
Knoiville  (Tenn.)  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher,  to  the  scene  just  in  time 
to  take  this  picture  of  a  police 
officer  swimming  out  to  rescue  a 
20-year-oid  Virginia  woman  from 
Ft.  Loudoun  Lake. 

Riot  in  Middle 
Of  Prison  Series 

Memphis 

A  four-part  series  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  last  week  (Aug. 
12-15)  couldn’t  have  been  more 
timely. 

The  series,  by  Charles  Ed- 
mundson,  was  on  the  scandal- 
ridden  Tennessee  prison  system, 
and  came  on  the  heels  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  shortage  of  state 
funds  at  Fort  Pillow  Prison 
Farm,  the  suspension  and  then 
resignation  of  the  warden,  and 
the  suicide  of  a  guard  at  the 
penitentiary  in  Nashville  after 
the  disclosure  of  the  sale  of 
drugs  to  inmates. 

The  first  two  articles  in  the 
series  had  been  published,  and 
the  third  was  in  type.  On  the 
day  the  second  article  appeared, 
a  group  of  convicts  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  prison,  armed  with  knives 
and  dummy  pistols,  seized  two 
guards  and  20  other  prisoners, 
and  held  them  hostage  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  a  National 
Guard  tank  moved  in. 

Mr.  Edmundson’s  third  article 
was  in  its  usual  place  Friday 
morning.  Surrounding  it  were 
sidebars  and  pictures  out  of 
Nashville,  detailing  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  William  Bennett,  chief  of 
the  newspaper’s  Nashville  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Thomas  Michael,  who 
fiew  from  Memphis  to  Nashville, 
covered  the  uprising. 

• 

Walter  Koester  Dies 

Milwaukee 
Walter  C.  Koester,  52,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel’s 
Travel  and  Public  Service  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  head  of  its  insurance 
department  for  subscribers,  died 
Aug.  25  of  complications  which 
arose  after  an  operation  to  re¬ 
move  gallstones. 


‘New’  Saturday  Post 
Ads  Are  Scheduled 

A  $1,000,000  advertising  drive 
(via  BBDO)  in  a  four-month 
period  will  introduce  the  rede¬ 
signed  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
scheduled  to  appear  on  news¬ 
stands  Tuesday,  Sept.  12. 

The  promotion  campaign  will 
break  Sept.  7  with  full-page 
black  and  white  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

All  promotion  ads  bear  the 
theme:  “Suddenly  reading  be¬ 
comes  a  new  adventure.” 

On  Sept.  12,  two  full-page  ads 
will  appear  in  the  same  dailies. 
These  ads  will  be  in  two-color 
where  possible. 

The  circulation  drive  will  also 
break  Sept.  12  with  half-page 
spreads  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun- Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  Dispatch,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  Tribune,  and  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Either  1,000  or  600  line  ads 
are  scheduled  in  more  than  150 
other  markets. 

• 

Tablet  Delei^ent 
Ads  in  21  Papers 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-one  newspapers  in  up- 
.state  New  York  will  be  used  to 
introduce  Disc,  a  tableted  de¬ 
tergent. 

The  introductory  campaign 
will  stretch  over  four  weeJes  in 
21  newspapers.  Nine  different 
advertisements  totaling  60,000 
lines  include  some  with  color. 

Doug  Johnson  Associates,  Inc., 
is  advertising-public  relations 
agency  for  Aspen  Corporation, 
marketers  of  Disc.  The  detergent 
is  manufactured  by  Detabgent 
Corporation  of  Tully,  N.  Y. 

• 

JWT  Lands  $17  Million 
L&M  Cigaret  Account 

The  $17,000,000  L&M  cigaret 
account  was  switched  this  week 
by  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
from  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

L&M  joins  Chesterfield  at 
JWT.  Chesterfield  was  moved 
from  McCann-Erickson  last 
May.  Thus,  in  four  months  JWT 
has  picked  up  some  $30,000,000 
in  cigaret  billing. 

Last  year,  L&M’s  newspaper 
expenditure  hit  $664,394.  About 
65%  of  the  brand’s  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  has  been  gfo- 
ing  into  television. 

• 

Nestle  in  Dailies 

The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.,  is 
using  a  series  of  newspaper  ads 
in  seven  Western  states  (via 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  5c  candy  bars. 


Reddick  Elected 
By  School  Group 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  members  welcome  informed  and 
DeWitt  Reddick  of  the  Uni-  constructive  criticism  of  their 
versity  of  Texas  was  elected  professional  programs  and  ac- 
president  of  the  American  Asso-  tivities  by  one  and  all,  and 
elation  of  Schools  and  Depart-  especially,  evaluation  by  work- 
ments  of  Journalism  at  its  Ing  newsmen,  whose  function  is 
meeting  here  last  week.  to  criticize  all  American  in- 

AASDJ  and  the  American  stitutions  including  education 
Society  of  Journalism  School  and  education  for  journalism.” 
Administrators,  both  coordinate  resolution  also  said  that 

CToups  of  the  Association  for  sometimes  the  case, 

Education  in  Journalism,  held  such  criticism  of  education  for 
their  annual  conventions  con-  journalism  is  based  on  mis- 
currently,  bosted  by  the  Uni-  understanding,  the  responsibil- 
versity  of  Michigan.  A  total  of  ity  lies  with  the  schools  as  well 
245  delegates  and  150  guests  as  with  the  press, 
attended  the  AEJ  convention.  The  ASJSA  accrediting  rela- 
(E&P,  Sept.  2,  page  12).  tions  committee,  headed  by 

Other  AASDJ  officers  elected  ^jred  A.  Crowell,  University  of 

Maryland,  and  Armistead  S. 

Pride,  Lincoln  University,  noted 
of  in  its  annual  report  that  “the 
path  that  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  at 
times  takes  (in  its  accredit- 
and  jug  program)  diverges  from 
ASJSA’s  expectations  of  an 
agency  that  in  1953  accepted 
responsibility  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  journalism  education 
and  thereby  became  obliged  to 
help  and  improve  journalism 
education  in  general. 

“A  preoccupation  with  pro¬ 
fessional  accreditation  alone  re¬ 
jects  altogether  a  recognition 
of  the  other  forms  of  accredita¬ 
tion  to  which  ASJSA  is  com¬ 
mitted  and  to  which  ACEJ,  as 
an  agency  representing  more 
than  one  aspect  of  college  and 
university  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion,  supposedly  lends  its  sup¬ 
port.” 

Election  this  year  of  Uni-  in  coll 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  and  San  ing  a  i 
Francisco  State  College  brought  cation, 
the  ASJSA  membership  to  65,  Mr. 
including  62  in  the  continental  to  an 
United  States.  he  ha 

5-Year  Accreditation  ^ 

The  AEJ  Accrediting  Com-  ^ull 
mittee  reported  that  the  jour-  outbui 
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EDUCATORS — Charles  T.  Duncan,  left,  of  the  University  of  Oregoe, 
greets  his  successor  as  president  of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  Kenneth  N.  Stewart  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


are:  Robert  L.  Jones,  University 
of  Minnesota,  vicepresident; 

Elmer  Beth,  University 
Kansas,  re-elected  secretary. 

Nathan  Blumberg,  University 
of  Montana;  F.  J.  Price,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  i...^ 

Richard  T.  Baker,  Columbia 
University,  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee, 

Fred  Siebert,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  George  Kienzle, 

Ohio  State  University,  alter¬ 
nate,  were  elected  AASDJ  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

AASDJ  also  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  effect  abolishing  its  re¬ 
solutions  committee.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  since  “AASDJ 
is  so  clearly  merged  with  the 
whole  of  AEJ  in  convention 
participation  and  in  purpose,  it 
seems  more  fitting  that  the 
resolutions  committee  of  AEJ 
speaks  for  the  whole  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  appreciation,  purpose 
and  policy.” 

The  School  Administrators 
Group  (ASJSA)  sought  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  does  not  share 
the  views  of  “certain  journalism 
educators  (who)  have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  journalism  programs  by 
newspapermen.”  will  be  accredited  once  in  every 

five  years.  The  American  Coun- 
Criticism  Welcomed  cil  on  Education  for  Joumal- 

“These  men,”  said  ASJSA  in  If*”’®  ^etions  on  accr^itation 
a  resolution,  “do  not  speak  for  .  n  on  a  regular  basis 

ASJSA  and  its  65  member  P^‘- 

schools.”  The  resolution  is  un-  The  AEJ  committee  on 
clear,  however,  whether  “these  secondary  school  journalism, 
men”  referred  to  other  AEJ  headed  by  Gretchen  Kemp  of 
members  who,  during  the  con-  Indiana  University,  said  in  its 
vention,  censured  working  news-  annual  report  that  despite  the 
papermen  for  their  criticism  of  progress  made  in  the  field 
journalism  education.  much  more  should  be  done. 

The  resolution,  offered  by  I'l'®  report  said  that  the  high 


ferty  be  given  his  turn  at  bat  a  head  full  of  instructions  on 
without  any  harassing  from  how  to  write  editorials  or  sug- 
the  bleachers.”  gestions  from  some  individual 

With  that  comment,  Alfred  in  an  ivory  tower  on  whether 
Friendly,  managing  editor  of  the  newspapers  are  fulfilling 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  their  function.  These  things  a 
declined  an  invitation  to  fire  young  man  learns  for  himself 
back  at  Prof.  Keen  Rafferty’s  in  his  chosen  profession  or  occu- 
blast  against  critics  of  journal-  pation.  And  nobody  can  teach 
ism  schools.  (E&P,  Sept.  2,  page  them  to  him  in  advance.” 

13) .  In  the  same  vein  w’as  the  cots- 

Professor  Rafferty,  chairman  ment  of  Edward  L.  Weeks,  edi- 
of  the  Department  of  Journal-  tor  of  Atlantic  Monthly: 
ism  at  the  University  of  New  “I  think  there  are  only  two 
Mexico,  named  names  in  his  things  that  need  be  said  in  an- 
address  as  president  of  the  swer  to  Dean  Rafferty’s  jocose 
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indispensable.  I  doubt  if 
5  so.  The  techniques  of 
lism  can  be  learned  on 
Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the  the  job  as  I  learned  them  on 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  de-  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript; 
dared:  the  broader  background  knowl- 

“Certainly  everyone  knows  a  edge  takes  more  time  and  studyl 
great  proportion  of  journalism  as  I  learned  in  Cambridge, 
schools  are  inadequate.  Too  Mass,  and  in  Cambridge,  Eng- 
many  of  them  promote  shop  land.” 
work  to  the  detriment  of  real  • 

education.  I  think  a  check  of  a  i  /•  w-j 

the  city  editors  around  the  ‘O**  fc-ducatlOll 
country  will  reveal  that  none  A  7-column  ad  w-as  run  by 
of  them  are  overwhelmed  with  nine  institutions  of  higher  edtt- 
Mr.  Rafferty’s  super  -  trained  cation  in  the  New  York  are* 
men  knocking  at  their  doors.”  Sept.  6  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Robert  L.  Chase,  associate  The  copy  and  layout  told  of  the 


Newsmen  at  Air  Crash 
Amid  Mud,  Darkness 


By  (leorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

When  a  TWA  Constellation 
plane  crashed  Southwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago  shortly  after  2  a.m.  Sept.  1 
it  set  in  motion  a  news  coverage 
assignment  that  proved  to  be 
nightmarish  to  reporters  and 
photographers  who  wallowed 
through  the  muddy  cornfield 
that  had  become  the  graveyard 
of  all  78  i)ersons  on  board. 

As  newsmen  stumbled  over  the 
wreckage  in  the  murky  darkness, 
their  counterparts  at  Chicago 
new’srooms  worked  speedily  to 
put  together  the  tragic  story. 
The  plane  had  crashed  only 
minutes  after  taking  off  from 
Midway  Airport. 

AM  Papers  on  Deadline 

Chicago’s  two  morning  papers 
were  on  deadline  with  their 
sports  final  editions  when  tele¬ 
phone  calls  began  coming  in 
telling  of  the  crash.  Both  the 
Tribune  and  Sun-Times  held  up 
their  editions  to  carrj’  the  first 
news  of  the  disaster. 

Two  Tribune  reporters,  Weld¬ 
on  Whisler  and  George  Woltman, 
received  information  from 
policemen  and  went  to  the  scene, 
followed  by  Ed  Smith,  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  dispatched  from  Tribune 
Tower. 

Other  Tribune  newsmen  were 
called  out  of  bed  and  gpven 
assignments.  Joe  Morang,  South- 
side  police  reporter,  on  his  way 
home  after  completing  work  at 
2  a.m.,  was  contacted  through 
his  two-way  car  radio  and  sent 
to  the  area.  Other  cameramen 
assigned  were  Luigi  Mendicino, 
George  Quinn,  Hardy  Wieting 
and  William  Vendetta.  Wayne 
Thomis,  aviation  editor,  was 
called  from  home  to  trace  down 
the  pattern  and  cause  of  the 
accident. 

Pictures  in  Final  Replale 

By  the  time  the  final  press  run 
was  completed  at  7  a.m.,  the 
Tribune  front  page  had  been 
replated  four  times.  The  final 
edition  carried  four  photos  of 
the  disaster.  They  were  the  only 
pictures  available  to  morning 
paper  readers  in  Chicago.  Satur¬ 
day’s  editions  covered  a  complete 
roundup  of  the  accident, 
including  Wayne  Thomis’  lead 
story,  an  on-the-scenes  piece  by 
Thomas  Powers,  plus  sidebar 
stories  on  Chicago  area  victims, 
entire  families  wiped  out,  and 
other  details  covered  by  Percy 
Wood,  Bruce  Engel,  Jeane 

editor  8c  publisher 


Franke,  and  John  R.  Thomson. 

The  Sun-Times  received  its 
first  call  from  Jim  Hurlbut  Jr., 
young  editorial  assistant  on  his 
way  home,  who  saw  the  tremen¬ 
dous  flash  in  the  sky  when  the 
plane  exploded.  His  father  was 
later  to  work  on  the  same  story 
as  an  NBC  newsman. 

The  S-T  city  desk  sent 
reporters  Pete  Deul  and  Robert 
Kelly,  and  Larry  Nocerino,  pho¬ 
tographer,  all  living  in  Chicago 
suburbs  nearest  to  the  scene  of 
the  crash,  to  cover  firsthand. 
Lloyd  Green  followed  from  the 
office.  The  Sun-Times  replated  its 
Friday  four-story  sports  final 
with  front-page  highlights  of 
the  crash,  including  on-the-scene 
descriptions.  On  Saturday,  the 
S-T  presented  a  comprehensive 
report  with  Dick  Lewis  covering 
the  Midway  press  conference 
with  federal  aviation  authorities 
assigned  to  investigate  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Charles  Smith,  Ken  Towers 
and  David  Anderson  presented 
other  phases  of  the  story. 

Cameramen  Pushed  Around 

At  the  Daily  News,  Henry 
Hanson,  night  rewriteman, 
received  the  first  telephone  tip 
from  a  DuPage  County  deputy. 
James  Rabishaw,  reporter,  and 
Joe  Marino,  photographer,  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the 
scene,  along  with  Warren  Logre- 
lin,  young  journalism  school 
reporter.  Jack  Lavin  was  called 
to  do  an  eye-witness  story  from 
the  scene  as  told  by  horrified 
witnesses.  Harry  Swegle  and 
Edmund  Rooney  covered  the 
cavalcade  of  ambulances,  funeral 
vehicles  and  police  station 
wagons  which  brought  the  acci¬ 
dent  victims  to  the  County 
Morgue.  Sam  King  handled  the 
casualty  list. 

Daily  News  cameramen 
Edward  De  Lug^a  and  Hartland 
Klatz  joined  Joe  Marino  at  the 
scene,  where  photogrraphers  gren- 
erally  took  a  pushing  around  by 
suburban  police  and  firemen 
seeking  to  rope  off  the  area  from 
the  curious  throngs  milling 
about.  Ed  DeLuga’s  early  morn¬ 
ing  photo  of  the  graveyard 
appearance  of  the  cornfield, 
where  stakes  marked  locations  of 
the  bodies,  was  used  as  a  full- 
page  picture  under  the  bold 
headlines:  “The  Grim  Harvest.” 

C.  Owsley  Shepherd,  Chicago’s 
American  night  city  editor,  took 
charge  of  that  paper’s  coverage 
for  September  9,  1961 


which  was  complete  but  without 
bylines.  Extra  reporters  and 
photographers  were  rushed  to 
the  scene  and  rewritemen  were 
called  from  their  homes.  Ernest 
Tucker,  city  editor,  and  Tony 
Berardi,  photo  director,  pitched 
in  to  help  orgfanize  the  story. 
Clifford  Oliver  and  Steve  Lasker 
did  the  early  picture  coverage 
for  the  American. 

American  staffers  didn’t  write 
a  line  until  5  a.m.,  allowing  on- 
the-scene  descriptions  and  other 
details  to  be  assembled  and 
coordinated  in  their  proper  cate¬ 
gories.  George  Murray  wrote  the 
lead  story,  with  Ed  Hadfield  and 
Luther  Meredith  writing  side- 
bars.  The  latter  was  called  out  of 
bed  at  3  a.m.  on  his  51st  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  newspaperman. 
Walter  Jacobson,  a  new  reporter, 
was  assigpied  the  task  of  assem¬ 


bling  and  cross-sectioning  the 
casualty  list. 

‘Going-Away’  Party  for  AP  man 

When  the  Associated  Press 
received  first  word  of  the  crash, 
Pat  Keefe,  early  news  super¬ 
visor  on  the  morning  side,  knew 
where  to  find  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  night  side  staff.  'They  were 
gpving  Bill  Shaffer  a  going-away 
party  at  a  nearby  Northside 
restaurant.  Shaffer,  who  will  be 
teaching  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  this  fall,  joined 
his  AP  colleagues.  Bob  Donelly 
and  Ed  Dimoch,  in  covering  the 
story  at  the  scene.  Dean  John¬ 
son,  AP  night  city  editor,  and 
Ed  Clark,  night  supervisor, 
joined  Pat  Keffe  and  Dave  Beat- 
ter  in  moving  AP’s  running 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Cable  Car  Photographer 
Wants  No  Ride  to  Glory 


A  cameraman  told  (Aug. 
31)  of  a  foreboding  that 
came  to  him  just  before  he 
shot  a  picture  of  three  cable 
cars  plunging  six  tourists  to 
their  deaths  on  a  Mont  Blanc 
glacier. 

The  photograph,  taken 
from  another  cable  car 
swinging  in  space  above  the 
Italian-French  alpine  border, 
shows  one  of  the  cars  drop¬ 
ping  toward  the  icy  floor  of 
the  valley  after  a  French 
military  jet  plane  sliced  the 
cable. 

The  broken  cable  had  al¬ 
ready  swung  down,  in  the 
photo,  and  the  other  two 
cabins  were  framed  against 
the  sky  only  seconds  before 
they  also  spilled  below. 

The  photographer  himself 
was  trapped  in  his  cable  car 
for  18  hours  before  rescuers 
brought  him  and  others  down 
safely.  The  photogn^ph  was 
brought  to  the  Associated 
Press  office  in  Milan  by  a 
friend  of  the  cameraman 
who  said  he  was  pledged  to 
secrecy  about  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  identity.  He  would 
give  no  clue  to  the  reason 
for  this  secrecy. 

The  acquaintance,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  radio-TV  network  em¬ 
ployee,  said  the  photogra¬ 
pher  gave  him  this  account: 

“When  I  saw  the  jet 
plane  approaching  at  full 
speed,  I  had  a  strange  pre¬ 
monition.  It  was  a  feeling 
difficult  to  explain,  but  part 
of  it  was  terror. 

“With  a  presence  of  mind 


A  FATEFUL  INCIDENT 

that  now  amazes  me  I  set  my 
camera  at  one  500th  of  a 
second  and  got  set  to  shoot. 
In  that  fateful  instant,  cu¬ 
riosity  and  eagerness  to  take 
a  sensational  photo  got  the 
better  of  my  terror. 

“I  snapp^  the  picture. 

“I  also  saw  the  plane 
wavering  away  after  the  ter¬ 
rific  blow.  My  cable  car  for¬ 
tunately  did  not  fall  but  was 
dragged  a  long  way  up  to  a 
high  pylon.  There  it  re¬ 
mained— dangling  over  the 
abyss — for  18  hours. 

“If  I  were  a  writer  or  a 
poet,  I  could  create  an  im¬ 
mortal  piece  of  literature 
about  it  all.” 

One  of  the  three  doomed 
cars  contained  four  Gei> 
mans.  Another  held  two  Ital¬ 
ians  and  the  third  was 
empty. 
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Newswomen  Wlio  Cover  the  New  Frontier 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 

BONNIE  ANGELO 

First  Lady  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  sat  at  the  head  table 
gflancing  frequently  at  the  pro- 
gfram  in  front  of  her.  On  the 
makeshift  stage  in  the  Statler’s 
Presidential  Room  a  little  blonde 
girl  rode  out  on  a  tricycle  and 
said  her  name  was  Carolyn,  she 
was  3,  and  she  “lives  upstairs.” 
She  also  volunteered  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  her  mother’s  age  and 
shoe  size  and  that  sometimes 
her  daddy  sat  around  with  his 
shoes  off  doing  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club’s  annual  dinner  and 
stunt  night — the  distaff  version 
of  the  Gridiron  Club’s  lampoon 
of  Washington  VIP’s. 

Wearing  a  $3.98  dress  from  a 
5  &  10  cent  store  and  a  borrowed 
$385  blonde  wig,  the  petite  girl 
on  the  slightly  oversized  tricycle 
doing  an  impudent  Eloise  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  President’s  daughter 
was  raven-haired  Bonnie  Angelo 
of  Long  Island’s  Newsday. 

She  Coes  Anywhere 

Two  days  later  she  received 
the  first  annual  Paul  Tobenkin 
Memorial  Award  for  “the 
nation’s  best  news  writing  in 
the  fight  against  bigotry.” 

Diversity  is  an  acquired  grace 
— an  adaptability  that  city  edi¬ 
tors  like  to  think  the  old-timers 
had  but  they-don’t-come-that- 
way-anymore. 

When  the  likes  of  Bonnie 
Angelo  comes  along  they  shake 
their  heads  and  wonder  at  the 
sudden  benevolence  of  fate. 

“I  don’t  really  have  a  beat,” 
she  says  almost  apologetically. 
“I  just  go  where  something’s 
going  on  that  looks  like  a  good 
story.” 

Occasionally  “something’s 
going  on”  at  the  White  House, 
at  a  Congressional  hearing,  or 
down  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  Tobenkin  Award  was  for 
her  5-part  series  on  the  situation 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 
where  the  public  schools  were 
closed  rather  than  submit  to 
integration.  Negro  children  were 
left  without  schools. 

“The  effect  of  Bonnie  Angelo’s 
series  was  considerable  in  stimu¬ 
lating  public  action  to  provide 
education  of  Negro  children,” 
the  award  committee  said.  “It 
was  well  reported,  well  docu¬ 
mented,  well  researched  and 
extremely  well  written.” 

Bonnie  and  her  husband,  Har¬ 
old  Levy,  and  Leonard  Baker 
comprise  Newsday ’s  Washington 
bureau. 

Hal,  bureau  chief,  does  the 


“think  pieces” — the  interpreta¬ 
tive  stories,  Leonard  Baker  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  local  angle  and 
Bonnie  usually  comes  up  with 
the  “people”  stories  that  Alicia 
Patterson’s  paper  handles  so 
well  in  its  three-column  format. 

In  addition,  Newsday  syndi¬ 
cates  its  special  features.  The 
Chicago  Stin-Times  gave  three 
and  four  column  spreads  three 
days  running  to  Bonnie’s  stories 
from  Cape  Canaveral  during 
the  launching  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  astronaut. 

Up  From  the  South 

Bonnie  came  up  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  stopping  to  do  a 
stint  at  the  fashion  editor’s  and 
home  furnishings  desk  at  News- 
day. 

“In  fact,”  she  says,  “you  name 
the  department  and  I’ve  been  in 
it — everyplace  but  the  sports 
desk  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  I  landed  there.”  And  if  she 
did  she’d  go  out  and  learn  every 
play  in  the  Washington  Red¬ 
skins’  book,  finagle  a  pipeline 
to  the  Senators’  dugout,  and 
know  every  trout  stream  and 
deer  track  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

One  gets  the  impression  that 
Bonnie  must  have  taken  the 
alarm  clock  apart  as  a  child  and 
was  so  intrigued  with  what  she 
found  that  she’s  been  delving 
into  inner  workings  ever  since. 

Least  Feminine  Mind 

Her  good  friend,  Nancy  Han- 
schman  of  CBS,  and  Godmother 
of  19-month-old  Christopher 
Levy,  sums  up  Bonnie  as  “the 
most  feminine  of  all  people  with 
the  least  feminine  mind.  She  has 
a  knack  of  getting  to  the  heart 
of  a  story  no  matter  what  the 
subject.” 

Her  husband  and  boss  concurs 
with  this. 

“Bonnie  is  a  superb  reporter,” 
he  says.  “She  writes  with  a  great 
deal  of  flair  and  does  a  good  job 
no  matter  what  the  assignment.” 

“Of  course,  maybe  I  shouldn’t 
be  saying  this,”  he  laughs.  “ — 
this  relationship  gets  somewhat 
involved — but  we  have  great 
fun.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  thanks 
to  Bonnie,  Hal  is  pro-woman 
reporter  oriented. 

“Women  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  he  says,  “have  demon¬ 
strated  they  are  just  as  able  and 
in  some  cases  more  so.  Whether  a 
reporter  is  male  or  female  should 
not  be  considered.  It’s  the  kind 
of  job  that  is  done.  The  male  has 


no  inherent  talent  for  reporting 
that’s  greater  than  the  female’s. 
As  far  as  physical  hardships  are 
concerned,  Bonnie  demonstrated 
during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  that  she  could  keep  up 
with  the  rest  in  going  sometimes 
20  and  22  hours  a  day.” 

Bonnie  and  Hal  met  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal.  The  first  time  they 
talked  together  Hal  compli¬ 
mented  her  on  a  story  she  had 
done  on  the  state  parole  system. 

“Bonnie’s  cheerfulness  helps 
her  in  her  relations  with  other 
reporters,”  Hal  says.  “She’s  not 
overly  aggressive — some  women 
reporters  are — but  she’s  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  and  she’s 
intensely  curious.” 

The  Peale  Twist 

An  abundance  of  curiosity  has 
paid  off  in  her  work.  This 
includes  a  pre-election  scoop 
which  she  shared  with  John 
Lindsay  of  the  Washington  Post. 

A  group  of  Protestant  minis¬ 
ters,  headed  by  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  met  in  Washington  with 
a  total  press  blackout.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bonnie  the  participants 
had  to  show  identification  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  room 
and  they  were  warned  not  to 
talk  to  reporters. 

“If  they  hadn’t  been  so  secre¬ 
tive,”  Bonnie  says,  “I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  interested 
in  their  meeting.” 

But  they  were  and  Bonnie 
was  interested.  She  and  Lindsay 
found  a  way  to  be  at  the  closed 
session.  They  eavesdropped  and 
reported  what  was  said  at  the 
meeting.  The  press  conference 
later  was  not  nearly  so  all- 
inclusive. 

Although  her  assignments  are 
varied,  and  she  finds  this  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement,  Bonnie 
admits  that  playing  the  field  has 
its  drawbacks. 

“Sometimes,  I  think  it  would 
be  nice,”  she  says,  “to  be  a 
member  of  the  ‘club’ — in  the 
House  Press  Gallery,  for 
instance,  or  at  the  White  House, 
although  I  do  feel  at  home  there 
from  covering  the  campaign. 

Bonnie  thought  it  was  fun 
representing  Newsday  with 
Alicia  Patterson  coming  out  for 
Kennedy  and  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim  (her  husband  and  co-owner 
of  the  paper)  being  a  staunch 
Republican. 

“The  other  reporters  would 
kid  me,”  Bonnie  says,  “and  ask 
which  faction  I  was  representing 
this  week.” 

Presidential  campaigns,  even 
those  they  haven’t  covered,  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  Levys. 
They  have  an  impressive  collec¬ 


Bonnie  Angelo 


tion  of  campaign  and  Presiden¬ 
tial  momentoes  dating  back  to 
the  Civil  War. 

Adlai  Stevenson  has  promised 
them  a  campaign  handkerchief 
that  his  grandfather  had  when 
he  ran  for  Vice  President.  They 
still  have  hope  that  it  wasn’t 
just  a  “campaign  promise.” 

• 

All-Around  Man  Retires 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

John  S.  Watson,  55,  has 
retired  after  35  years  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Berkshire  Eaglt 
of  Pittsfield  as  reporter,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  manager 
for  the  southern  Berkshire  dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  clerk  of  district 
court,  clerk  of  the  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
president  of  Southern  Berkshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

• 

Does  As  He  Says 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Ora  Spaid,  religion  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
used  his  talents  in  a  new  way 
recently  when  he  preached  a 
sermon  as  a  summer  replace¬ 
ment  at  Meadowview  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  here. 
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MURALS  done  by  W.  F.  Keqel,  at  ri9ht,  general  manager  of  the  Ellwood 
City  Ledger  adorn  the  new  business  ofRce  and  editorial  rooms.  Mr. 
Kegel  completed  si*  of  them  in  oil,  water  color  and  pastel;  some 
brushed,  some  with  paint  knife. 
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SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  for  complete  cold  type  production  is  the  new 
plant  to  be  built  by  Palos  Verdes  Newspapers,  Inc.,  on  a  sloping  half¬ 
acre  tract.  The  newspaper  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  with  presses  at 
the  rear  on  the  same  level.  There  will  be  shops  on  the  ground  floor  front. 
The  glass  front  is  protected  by  an  eight-foot  overhang.  The  company. 


which  publishes  five  weeklies  in  Los  Angeles  County,  has  ordered  a 
Goss  Urbanite  24-page  web  offset  press  and  the  Linofilm  System.  Carl 
Miller,  PVN's  president,  is  executive  director  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal's  Pacific  Coast  edition.  Howard  Seelye,  general  manager,  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 


EXPANSION  of  the  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times  building  has 
been  started  around  the  1951 
plant  which  houses  a  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  press.  The  "L"  site,  former¬ 
ly  a  bus  depot,  will  allow  space 
for  a  public  garden.  A  walkway 
and  roofed  pavilion  will  lead  to 
the  entrance.  Planning  was  begun 
10  years  ago. 


RECENTLY  COMPLETED  ADDITION  to  the  plant  of  the  Ellwood  City 
(Pa.)  Ledger  cost  $50,000.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  eventual  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  older  building  (once  a  bank). 


Walter  M.  Harrison 
Dies  in  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City  In  a  front  page  column  in  the 


Walter  M.  Harrison,  73,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  (1929)  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  an  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  editor  for  more  than  40 
years,  died  Sept.  5  in  a  hospital 
here  of  a  coronary  thrombosis. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Britton  Printing  Co., 
Inc.,  lessee  of  the  North  Star,  a 
weekly  newspaper.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  from  1949  un¬ 
til  1957,  when  he  became  board 
chairman. 

He  suffered  the  first  of  two  at¬ 
tacks  while  flying  to  Las  Vegas 
to  close  a  deal  for  a  newspaper 
executive  post  with  the  Don  Rey- 


Oklahoma  City  Times  on  May 
15,  1937,  he  told  how  he  had  had 
to  refuse  the  request  of  a  mother 
to  keep  her  son’s  name  out  of  the 
paper  when  he  got  into  serious 
trouble  and  thus  reaped  her 
bitter  anger.  He  had  to  tell  her 
that  he  would  publish  the  story 
if  it  was  about  a  child  of  his 
own.  He  wrote: 

Friends  Are  Liability 

“In  the  editorial  end  of  the 
newspaper  business,  friends  are 
a  liability  not  an  asset.  They 
are  always  wanting  something 
stopped.  They  never  help  you  get 
even  constructive  news,  unless  it 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Nswspaper  Association  Manaqers,  Inc.:  Laft 
to  right — Lloyd  P.  Burns,  Naw  Jersey,  viceprosidant;  Arthur  E.  Strang, 
Illinois,  president;  and  Ralph  W.  Keller,  Minnesota,  secretary-treasurer. 
(Story  on  Page  25). 


Hazleton  to  Have  Cowles  Company 


nolds  newspaper  and  television 
group.  He  was  to  serve  as  con¬ 
sultant  during  a  period  of  reor¬ 
ganization. 

Known  As  ‘Skipper' 

The  “Skipper,”  as  he  was 
known  to  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
permen  who  had  worked  for  him, 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  for  30  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Council  from  1949  until  1957, 
and  ran  for  mayor  three  times. 

He  was  bom  in  Irvington,  Ky., 
and  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune 
and  had  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis 
before  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City. 

He  spent  five  years  on  active 
duty  during  World  War  II  with 
the  Army  Office  of  Procurement 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  at  his 
death  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  in¬ 
active  reserve. 

He  joined  the  New  York  Post 
in  1946  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Much  earlier,  in 
1938,  he  had  spent  three  months 
in  London  on  the  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  had  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  the 
year  before.  The  Oklahoma  State 
Memorial  Association  chose  him 
in  1936  for  inclusion  in  its  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  “Me  and  My  Big  Mouth,” 
(E&P,  April  23,  1955,  page  104) 
told  the  story  of  his  life  from 
boy  to  managing  editor.  In  the 
book  he  related  how  he  once  lost 
his  job  because  of  a  shirttail  he 
add^  to  the  story  of  the  funeral 
of  a  prominent  woman.  In  the 
“funny”  note  he  told  his  editor 
how  the  pallbearers  shot  dice  on 
the  long  ride  to  the  cemetery. 
The  note  was  published  as  an 
unfunny  climax  to  the  story. 


helps  them  in  their  business. 
Politicians  fawn  on  you  only  so 
long  as  you  play  their  game. 
When  they  cannot  use  you,  they 
abuse  you.  Publicity  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  being  caught.  Most  good 
people  who  dally  with  danger 
fear  the  headlines  more  than  the 
sheriff.  One  of  the  things  I  like 
to  hear  about  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  is  ‘they  may  be 
wrong,  but  they  are  honest.’ 

“Nor  do  I  ask  quarter  for  my¬ 
self.  In  20  years  as  managing 
editor  in  Oklahoma  City  the  fire 
has  been  hot  at  times.  Often  I 
have  gone  home  with  leaden  feet. 
The  heat  has  singed  me  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  whole  I  have 
taken  it  on  the  chin  and  come 
down  town  for  more.  Beyond  40, 
I  have  the  coat  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Sleepless  nights  would  slaughter 
me  if  I  made  a  business  of  hurt¬ 
ing  people.” 

The  ASNE  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  Mr.  Harrison 
served  as  president.  In  his  presi¬ 
dent’s  address  he  said  he  would 
rather  travel  to  Europe  bearing 
that  proud  title  than  as  a  United 
States  Senator. 

• 

Stanfield  and  Others 
Buy  Spencer  Reporter 

Spencer,  Iowa 

Paul  Stanfield,  feature  editor 
of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News,  and  associates  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Spencer  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  from  R.  R.  Jackson.  The 
transaction  was  arranged  by 
Blackburn  &  Co.,  media  brokers. 

Mr.  Stanfield’s  associates  are 
John  P.  Harris,  publisher,  and 
Peter  Macdonald,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  News,  who  have 
interests  in  other  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  been 
with  the  Reporter  since  1937, 
remains  as  general  manager. 


All-Day  Paper 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

The  Hazleton  Standard-Sen¬ 
tinel,  morning,  and  Plain  Speak¬ 
er,  evening,  will  be  merged  into 
an  all-day  newspaper  beginning 
Sept.  25.  The  name  of  the  com¬ 
bined  daily  will  be  Standard 
Speaker,  publishing  a  morning 
edition  and  another  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Ownership  Kciained 

Economies  in  production  will 
be  effected  by  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  makes  the  Standard 
Speaker  the  ninth  all-day  paper 
on  the  ABC  list,  according  to 
Frank  Walser,  co-publisher.  The 
paper  continues  under  the  part¬ 
nership  of  Mr.  Walser  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Dershuck. 

The  separate  morning  and 
evening  dailies  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  a  common  plant 
since  1926.  The  Sentinel’s  cir¬ 
culation  was  7,315  and  the  Plain 
Speaker’s  was  15,853  in  the 
Sept.  30,  1960  audit. 

• 

Hadley  to  Direct 
Sunday  Expansion 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  John  Cl.  Had¬ 
ley  as  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
was  announced  Sept.  2  by  Don 
U.  Bridge,  greneral  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Hadley,  recently  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  handling 
special  projects  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union,  will  supervise 
planned  expansion  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Bridge  said. 

Mr.  Hadley  joined  the  Times- 
Union  staff  in  1950  after  11 
years  with  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  at  Utica. 


Increases  Stock 

Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  filed  a  statement 
Aug.  30  with  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  seeking 
registration  of  350,000  shares  of 
capital  stock,  to  be  offered  for 
public  sale  through  underwriters 
headed  by  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

The  company  publishes  Look 
Magazine,  operates  some  sub¬ 
sidiary  concerns  which  sell  mag¬ 
azine  subscriptions,  publishes  the 
Insider’s  Newsletter,  a  weekly, 
owns  a  93.2%  interest  in  the 
San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star, 
an  English-langpiage  daily  news¬ 
paper;  and  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KRNT  and  television  station 
KRNT-TV  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Possible  Expansion 

It  was  explained  that  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  stock  sale  will  be 
added  to  general  funds  and  will 
be  available  for  additional  work¬ 
ing  capital  and  in  connection 
with  possible  expansion  in  the 
publishing  or  broadcasting  fields. 

The  company  has  outstanding 
2,300,326  shares  of  capital  stock. 
Gardner  Cowles,  president  and 
board  chairman,  owns  30.9%. 
The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company  owns  17.3%. 
Management  officials  as  a  group 
own  46.4%. 

• 

New  Daily  Delayed 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Evansville  Times,  to  be¬ 
come  a  tabloid  offset  daily,  has 
postponed  publication  of  its  first 
issue  to  Sept.  11.  Original  plans 
were  to  start  in  July.  Reason 
for  the  last  delay  was  given  as 
inability  to  get  delivery  of 
equipment  as  soon  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected. 
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Red  Cross 
Reports  in 

Chicago 

For  the  third  successive  year, 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  using  a 
newspaper  as  its  annual  report 
vehicle  in  paid  advertising  space 
at  the  charity  rate. 


The  1960-61  report  will  appear 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
Sept.  9  as  section  two  of  the 
"Chicago  Life”  rotogravure 
magazine  as  part  of  the  paper’s 
week-end  edition. 

Rely  on  Paper's  Coverage 

Use  of  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  Chicago  Chapter’s  annual 
report  was  first  tried  two  years 
ago  when  local  Red  Cross  officials 
sought  a  way  to  distribute  the 
report  to  employes  and  stock¬ 
holders,  when  some  20,000 
unpaid,  volunteer  “employes” 
and  probably  a  million  “stock¬ 
holders”  were  the  ultimate 
target. 

The  answer  was  found  by 
simply  relying  on  a  metropolitan 
newspaper’s  built-in  coverage  to 
reach  everyone  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  prog^ress  of  Chicago 
Red  Cross,  which  is  operated 
mainly  by  volunteers  using 
solicit^  funds,  hence  the 
“employe”  and  “stockholder” 
relationship. 

“In  the  Chicago  Chapter,”  said 
Robert  W.  Williams,  chairman 
of  public  information,  “our 
‘sphere  of  corporate  influence’ 
covers  some  five  million  people. 
Our  problem  was  to  reach  the 
majority  of  this  multitude  with 
our  report,  and  yet  to  do  it  as 
economically  as  possible.” 

The  decision  to  utilize  news- 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 
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Ad  Section 

paper  printing  and  circulation 
facilities  was  made  in  1959,  after 
a  study  by  the  chapter’s  Public 
Information  Committee  of  pos¬ 
sible  media  available  for  annual 
report  distribution.  The  1958-59 
report  was  published  as  part  of 
“Midwest,”  locally-edited  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  For  the 
1959-60  report,  a  two-page 
spread  was  prepared  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Cost-per-impression  was  an 
important  consideration  in  the 
committee’s  decision.  In  1958, 
for  example,  a  total  investment 
of  $7,000  in  printing  and  mail¬ 
ing  resulted  in  total  distribution 
to  controlled  mailing  lists  of 
40,000  copies  of  the  annual 
report. 

In  contrast,  this  year’s  report 
will  go  to  more  than  a  half¬ 
million  persons  at  a  slightly 
lower  dollar  cost,  and  at  a  cost- 
per-impression  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  6%  of  the  direct-mail 
figure. 

Space  for  the  annual  report  is 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  Red 
Cross.  The  artwork,  production, 
type  setting  and  photrongraving 
is  provided  for  the  organization 
free  of  charge  by  various,  inter¬ 
ested  local  firms. 

Story  Told  in  Pictures 

Editorial  in  format,  the  report 
tells  the  story  of  the  year’s  Red 
Cross  activities  in  terms  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  people,  the  volunteer 
workers  and  the  recipients  of 
Red  Cross  aid.  Nearly  50  pic¬ 
tures  are  used,  including  disaster 
scenes  of  the  hurricane  which 
struck  the  Chicago  area  last 
March.  The  final  page  contains 
the  financial  details  and  the 
treasurer’s  report. 

The  eight-page  report  was 
prepared  for  Red  Cross  by 
Tatham-Laird  Advertising 
Agency,  under  the  supervision 
of  Kenneth  Laird,  president,  and 
Don  D’Angelo,  art  director.  L.  T. 
Knott,  vicepresident-advertising 
of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Sun- 
Times,  coordinated  newspaper 
requirements  with  the  agency. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  use 
of  Chicago's  American  next  year, 
and  annual  rotation  among  the 
four  metropolitan  Chicago 
dailies  thereafter. 

'or  September  9,  1961 
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AD-lines 

i  By  Roliert  B.  McIntyre 


Rules  In  West  Africa 

One  reads  the  darnedest  things 
while  waiting  for  the  wife  and 
daughter  to  decide  where  they’re 
going  to  spend  our  vacation. 

*  *  * 

During  such  an  interval  we 
whipped  through  a  24-page  book¬ 
let,  “A  Background  To  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Nigeria”  sent  by  Pabco 
Inc.,  New  York,  representative 
of  Amalgamated  Press  of  Ni¬ 
geria,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Sunday  Express. 

It’s  not  likely  you’ll  ever  be 
asked  to  prepare  ad  copy  for 
publication  in  Nigeria,  but  with 
the  way  things  are  going  in  the 
world  today,  it’s  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry. 

Our  own  conclusion  after  read¬ 
ing  this  booklet  is  that  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  West  Africa  British 
Territory  of  6.352,472  people,  50 
newspapers,  six  radio  and  two 
TV  stations  has  as  many  pitfalls 
as  a  picket  fence  has  pickets. 
Just  take  your  pick. 

For  example,  to  show  a  prod¬ 
uct  being  held  in  the  left  hand 
can  cause  extreme  offense  in 
many  parts  of  Nigeria. 

“Due  to  the  long  history  in 
Nigeria  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,”  the  booklet  notes,  “there 
remains  a  strong  fear  of  illness 
and  inability.  This  explains  the 
common  overdramatization  of 
even  minor  ailments  and  the  high 
sales  of  pharmaceutical  products. 
( So  that’s  where  Ted  Bates  & 
Co.  does  its  market  testing  for 
client  products!) 

“Because  of  this  fear  of  weak¬ 
ness,  suggestions  of  physical  or 
mental  inability  should  be 
avoided,”  the  booklet  warns.  “For 
example,  ads  which  suggest  a 
product  should  be  taken  because 
of  lack  of  energy  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  rather  insulting.  .  .  . 
It  is  preferable  to  suggest  that 
the  product  gives  extra  energy.” 
(Wouldn’t  this  copy  approach 
energize  our  FTC?). 

*  *  * 

Among  other  things,  the  book¬ 
let  also  points  out  that  it  is  the 
Nigerian  man’s  decisions  which 
determine  the  majority  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  for  this  reason  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Nigeria  is  generally 
slanted  towards  the  male.  (Never 
underestimate  the  power  of  a 
man???). 


Daily’s  Staff 
Recruited  As 
Ad  Tipsters 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
an  ad  tipster  system  working 
for  it  now  as  the  result  of  a  note 
dropped  into  the  Suggestion  Box 
by  Bob  Stiff  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

Advertising  Director  Jack 
Lake  went  for  the  idea  immedi¬ 
ately.  Here’s  the  way  it  works; 

.All  staffers  are  encouraged 
to  report  any  business  changes, 
new  retail  stores,  changes  of 
ownership,  expansions,  or  other 
tips  about  business  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  elsewhere.  Ac¬ 
tually,  any  tips  which  the  staffer 
feels  the  retail  salesmen  may 
have  missed  will  be  acceptable. 

These  tips  should  be  for¬ 
warded  by  memo  to  Chuck 
Frank,  Display,  who  will  screen 
them.  If  he  finds  that  the  lead 
or  prospect  is  not  already  being 
handled  by  one  of  the  salesmen, 
he  will  follow  through  and  in¬ 
sure  that  a  sales  call  is  made 
on  the  prospect. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  sales 
call,  a  sale  is  made,  or  a  con¬ 
tract  signed,  the  name  of  the 
staffer  who  submitted  the  tip 
will  be  sent  to  The  Times  Sug¬ 
gestion  Contest  and  a  cash 
award  will  be  made  in  the  new 
business  category. 

Tips  may  be  submitted  for 
Classified,  as  well  as  Retail 
prospects. 

Regular  Display  and  Classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  are  excluded  from 
participation  in  this  plan. 

In  announcing  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  tipster  plan,  Mr. 
Lake  said:  “Our  advertising 
salesmen  notice  only  a  limited 
number  of  new  business  pros¬ 
pects,”  he  said,  “but  this  plan 
will  give  us  over  500  new  busi¬ 
ness  hunters  and  with  these  we 
should  be  able  to  really  cover 
the  waterfront.” 

• 

NR&A  Appointed 

San  Francisco 

Appointment  of  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates,  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
of  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune 
is  announced  jointly  by  Miss 
Mildred  Hansen,  publisher,  and 
.Nelson  Roberts,  president, 
/NR&A.  The  action  was  effective 
{Sept.  1. 
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Why  BBDO  Declined 
Florida  Citrus  Bid 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Clients  oujfht  to  have  more 
than  whim  motivating  account 
switches,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles  H.  Brower,  president  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc. 

That  sums  up  the  reason  why 
he  declined  to  have  BBDO  par¬ 
ticipate  in  competitive  adver¬ 
tising  presentations  Oct.  11-12 
for  the  $3,000,000  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  account.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Brower  said  this 
particular  refusal  to  bid  did  not 
mean  he  would  not  continue  to 
try  to  get  good  clients  away 
from  others. 

“It’s  a  question  of  respect,” 
Mr.  Brower  said.  “Clients  must 
learn  and  agencies  must  earn  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other.” 

Mr.  Brower  has  already  apolo¬ 
gized  to  Key  Scales  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission.  He  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  hurting 
them.  Three  BBDO  men  had 
been  down  there  and  were  cour¬ 
teously  treated,  he  said. 

“But  after  I  got  out  the  ads 
prepared  for  them  by  Benton  & 
Bowles  and  studied  them,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rival 
agency  had  done  a  good  job,  and 
that  any  change  was  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whim.” 

Four  in  the  Competition 

As  of  this  writing  those  who 
will  make  presentations  next 
month  are  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
Grant  Advertising,  Lennen  & 
Newell,  and  B&B,  which  has  had 
the  account  for  the  past  six 
years. 

“Agencies  have  got  them¬ 
selves  into  a  bad  position,”  Mr. 
Brower  said.  “They  have  tried 
so  hard  to  please  everyone  that 
they  have  lost  the  respect  of 
many  big  business  executives. 
Certainly  our  business  leaders 
would  not  treat  their  lawyers  as 
they  often  do  their  advertising 
agencies.” 

Mr.  Brower  described  the  kind 
of  new  business  presentations 
that  are  often  demanded  as 
“hippodroming.”  He  said  that 
with  or  without  invitation, 
BBDO  makes  about  two  presen¬ 
tations  a  month,  or  24  in  a  year. 
He  enjoys  making  them.  Each  is 
custom-made.  So  far  this  year 
about  12  presentations  had  been 
delivered,  including  one  made  to 
several  groups  of  Pepsi  bottlers. 
(BBDO  has  the  Pepsi-Cola  ac¬ 
count).  Two  grew  out  of  present 
clients  (International  General 


Electric  and  Famous  Artists  for 
Canada)  and  really  formal  pres¬ 
entations  were  not  required. 
Two  notable  failures  were 
American  Airlines  and  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Paper  Corp. 

Successes  included  the  Pepsi 
Bottlers,  Bristol  Myers’  Tandem, 
Smith-Corona-Marchant,  Lever 
Brothers  Liquid  Swan,  Lone 
Star  Gas,  Armstrong  Building 
Products  Division,  Schaefer 
Beer  for  the  Cleveland  office  and 
a  special  assignment  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

Expressing  the  hope  that 
agencies  might  “someday  crawl 
out  of  the  competitive  cut-throat 
jungle,”  Mr.  Brower  said  he 
himself  will  continue  to  go  glad¬ 
ly  out  of  his  way  to  get  new 
business. 

Not  Soft-Hearted 

“I  wouldn’t  want  my  worthy 
competitors  to  think  I  had  sud¬ 
denly  grown  completely  soft¬ 
hearted,”  he  said. 

Aggressive  solicitation  of  new 
business  has  brought  BBDO  bill¬ 
ings  up  to  $243,775,000,  which 
includes  $11,235,000  in  foreign 
business,  according  to  Mr. 
Brower.  Presentations  have 
ranged  from  nothing  in  cost  up 
to  what  he  described  as  “quite 
expensive  particularly  in  execu¬ 
tive  time.” 

At  BBDO  getting  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  considered  a  prime  func¬ 
tion  of  the  president.  William 
Gillen  was  appointed  head  of 
the  new  business  department 
and  was  shortly  thereafter  sent 
to  manage  BBDO’s  London  of¬ 
fice,  when  BBDO  International 
bought  Dolan,  Ducker,  Whit¬ 
comb  &  Stewart.  Mr,  Brower  is 
chairman  of  BBDO  Internation¬ 
al,  incorporated  in  May  1960. 

Bobb  Chaney,  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  office,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Gillen.  He 
is  being  succeeded  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  by  Henry  See,  who  has  been 
an  account  executive  in  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  domestic,  BBDO 
will  continue  to  seek  new  busi¬ 
ness  abroad.  An  office  is  planned 
for  West  Germany  as  the  next 
step. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  was 
part  of  an  agency’s  job  to  de¬ 
velop  new  advertisers  as  well  as 
take  already  established  ac¬ 
counts  from  other  agencies.  Mr. 
Brower  said  that  for  a  large 


agency  with  its  many  services  it 
was  necessary  for  an  advertiser 
to  have  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $500,000  to  be  profitable, 
BBDO  has,  however,  accounts  as 
small  as  $100,000.  'They  were  ac¬ 
cepted  because  of  their  growth 
potentials,  Mr.  Brower  ex¬ 
plained. 

Even  without  the  Florida  Cit¬ 
rus  Commission  account,  and 
despite  the  fact  it  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  a  bad  business  year,  Mr. 
Brower  concluded  the  interview 
by  saying: 

“It  will  end  in  being  the  big¬ 
gest  year  in  our  history  even 
though  our  gain  over  last  year 
may  be  small.” 

The  commission  incident  sent 
a  story  with  many  variations 
circulating  along  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  One  version  had  Mr. . 
Brower,  Marion  Harper  Jr., 
president,  of  Interpublic,  Inc. 
and  Barton  Cummings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  soliciting  for  a  new  ac¬ 
count.  A  member  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  client’s  party  asked 
what  time  it  was. 

“You  don’t  expect  me  to  an¬ 
swer  that  immediately,  of 
course,”  Mr.  Harper  repli^.  “I’ll 
turn  it  over  to  research  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  I’ll  have  a  de¬ 
finitive  answer  for  you.” 

So  the  client  turned  to  Mr. 
Cummings  with  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  answered: 

“What  time  do  you  want  it  to 
be?” 

Finally,  Mr.  Brower  was 
asked  and  he  said: 

“I’m  not  interested  in  this  ac¬ 
count  any  more.  I  don’t  want 
anyone  for  a  client  who  doesn’t 
know  the  time  of  day.” 


Broadcasters  Toltl 
CW  Liquor  Ad  ‘Folly’ 

LeRoy  Collins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  promised  this  week  that 
“every  effort  will  be  made  to 
continue  the  ban  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  hard  liquor”  on  radio 
and  television. 

The  assurance  was  given  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  Sens. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  John 
Pastore  expressing  concern  over 
reports  that  certain  large  dis¬ 
tillers  planned  to  use  the  broad¬ 
cast  medium.  Mr,  Collins  said 
he  sought  to  “impress  more 
clearly  on  broadcasters  the  folly 
of  carrying  this  advertising.” 

• 

Goodyear  Names  Kelley 
As  Ad  Director 

John  P.  Kelley  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  He 
success  K.  C.  Zonsius,  who  will 
continue  as  advertising  consult¬ 
ant  the  next  year. 


One  Out  of  4 
GontactsRuns 
Futurama  Ad 

Athens,  Tex. 

Belying  the  depressed  area 
tag  hung  on  Athens  and  Hen¬ 
derson  county  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  Athens 
Review  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  29, 
published  its  Athens  Futurama 
Edition. 

It  contained  95  ads  represent¬ 
ing  113  advertisers.  This  meant 
a  sale  to  one  out  of  everj'  four 
contacted,  since  slightly  more 
than  400  calls  were  made. 

Total  linage  was  79,378  or  an 
average  of  835  lines  to  the  sale. 
Smallest  ad  was  3*^  inches,  and 
the  largest  was  a  page.  There 
were  14  page  ads.  The  edition 
was  contained  in  eight  special 
sections,  seven  of  8  pages  each 
and  one  of  6  pages.  It  was 
printed  on  an  8-page  Duplex 
flatbed  press. 

The  cover  page  used  on  each 
section  carried  out  the  Futu¬ 
rama  theme  and  included  a 
rocket  and  satellites  depicting 
the  subject  matter  for  each  sec¬ 
tion.  This  page  was  designed 
and  drawn  by  Mrs.  Charlsie 
Baker  of  the  advertising  staff, 
who  made  the  majority  of  pre¬ 
sentations  to  the  accounts. 

Bulk  of  the  editorial  matter 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Myra 
Long,  journalism  major  at 
Texas  Woman’s  College  at  Den¬ 
ton,  who  served  as  an  internee 
for  the  Athens  Review  during 
this  past  summer.  Additional 
editorial  matter  was  handled 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fite,  woman’s 
editor;  Bill  Speake,  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  and  H.  M.  Kemp,  editor, 

R.  E.  (Dick)  Dwelle  is  pub¬ 
lisher;  advertising  director  is 
Clark  Aten;  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  is  Johnny  Camp;  and 
circulation  manager  is  Mack 
Cumbie. 

• 

Football  Preview 
Section  of  112  Pages 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  State  Times  published  a 
112-page  “Football  Preview” 
section  Sept.  1.  In  its  tabloid 
pages  ran  92,984  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  up  from  the  79,800 
carried  by  the  1960  preview  in 
96  pages. 

Sports  Editor  Jimmie  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Jim  McLain,  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor,  prepared  the 
section.  It  was  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  football  preview  published 
by  the  State  Times.  More  than 
75  high  schools,  junior  colleges 
and  senior  colleges  and  univer 
sities  were  represented. 
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There’s  MONEY  in  Cleveland 
and  we  can  tell  you 
who  is  spending  it 
and  how  to  reach  them 


If  your  product  or  services  are  not  producing 
more  retail  sales  in  Cleveland  than  in  any  one 
of  *38  entire  states — write,  wire  or  phone  our 
market  research  department  and  we  can  proba- 
'  bly  get  you  on  the  beam. 


The  Cleveland 

PLAIN 

DEALER 


CLEVELAND  26  ADJACENT 
COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 


Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,441,733 

Retail  Food 

622,632 

Retail  Drug 

99,218 

Automotive 

366,783 

Gas  Stations 

155,742 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

119,911 

$1,931,863 

500,261 

60,070 

355,919 

162,506 

80,025 


=4  BILLION  plus 


{Source:  Sale*  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1961) 


Bepretenied  by  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Franeiteo,  Lot  Angelet.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comki  and  Magazine  Network. 


Teen  Girls  Can  Help  Newspapers’  Linage 


Seventeen  Magazine,  cele¬ 
brating  its  17th  birthday,  sug¬ 
gested  teen-agers  could  help 
newspapers  prosper  if  editors 
and  advertising  managers  culti¬ 
vated  the  youth  market  more 
than  they  do. 

“Whatever  can  be  done  to 
make  the  business  world  aware 
of  the  teen-age  girl  market  will 
help  us  all,”  George  E.  Johnston, 
the  magazine’s  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  said  this  week.  He  offered 
to  share  with  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  results  from 
the  magazine’s  research.  At  his 
suggestion,  Seventeen’s  Editor 
and  Publisher,  Mrs.  Enid  A. 
Haupt,  prepared  a  list  of  10 
points  which  writers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  should  consider  when  aim¬ 
ing  at  teen-age  girls. 

Young  .4dult  GuNlonirr 

Her  list: 

“1.  Think  young — don’t  think 
down.  If  you  talk  down  to  her 
you’ll  find  yourself  facing  a  blue 
denim  curtain.  Remember,  to 
win  the  teen-age  girl  you  have 
to  treat  her  as  the  young  adult 
customer  of  today  and  tomorrow 
that  she  is. 

“2.  The  right  advertising 
approach  is  to  have  an  ad  that 


— at  a  glance — a  teen  girl  can 
project  herself  into.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  show  a  boy  and  a 
girl  in  a  typical  teen  situation. 
It  can’t  be  an  artificial  situation 
that  adults  think  typical — like 
a  wild  rock  n’  roll  session. 

“3.  Avoid  adult  opinions  of 
teen  idiom  and  talk. 

“4.  Avoid  trying  to  use  a  fad 
of  any  kind.  They  are  usually 
local  and  short-lived. 

“5.  Use  photographs  instead 
of  art  work  or  drawings.  They 
make  for  easier  identification. 

“6.  Color  is  vitally  important. 
Teens  respond  to  vivid  and  gay 
colors. 

“7.  If  you  prepare  special 
copy,  have  the  youngest  girl  on 
your  staff  sit  in  at  the  copy 
meeting. 

“8.  Don’t  do  your  research 
based  on  your  daughter’s  opin¬ 
ion.  There  are  well-established 
facts  prepared  by  well-estab¬ 
lished  research  firms. 

“9.  Use  young  models. 

“10.  Teens  aren’t  cynical  when 
they  read  ads.  They  don’t  differ¬ 
entiate  between  advertising  and 
editorial.  This  is  an  extra  plus 
for  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Johnston  said  Seventeen, 
a  Triangle  publication  ownetl  by 


THE  TULSA  WORLD 


AND 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

$ELL 

THE  $2  BILLION* 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 

^  (Tulto't  trade  oroa  of  40  ceuntiot  ia  Okla¬ 

homa.  Konsos,  MUtoari  aad  Arkaasas) 

i 

*SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


EVENING 


Walter  Annenberg  (Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer)  has  a  circulation 
of  1,150,000.  Advertising  for 
1960  totaled  1,144  pages.  For  the 
past  eight  years.  Seventeen  has 
carried  more  linage  than  any 
other  women’s  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  The  17th  birthday  issue 
carried  162  pages. 

$5  Billion  Inruine 

“Teen  age  girls  today  have  an 
income  of  $5  billion  annually,” 
Mr.  Johnston  said,  quoting  from 
recent  studies.  “Although  they 
represent  only  10%  of  the  total 
female  population,  they  account 
for  20%  ($3.2  billion)  of  the 
total  women’s  apparel  and  foot¬ 
wear  sales,  and  25%  ($300 

million)  of  women’s  toiletries 
and  cosmetics  sales. 

“The  teen-age  market  is  grow¬ 
ing  fastest  today.  The  13-19-year 
old  group  numbers  8,500,000 
today  and  will  be  12,420,000  by 
1967. 

“More  girls  marry  at  18  than 
at  any  other  age.  Forty-nine 
percent  of  all  first  brides  are 
teen-agers.  Over  500,000  teen¬ 
agers  marry  each  year.” 

What  helped  Seventeen  build 
record  linage  for  its  September 
issue,  according  to  Mr.  Johnston, 
was  a  survey  conducted  among 
1,991  high  school  girls  14  to  I"? 
years  of  age.  Some  results  from 
this  study  made  by  Eugene  Gil¬ 
bert  Youth  Research  showed: 

What  She  Spends 

“More  mass  fashion  buying 
occurs  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  among  high  school  girls 
than  during  any  period  of  the 
school  year.  The  average  girl 
spends  $167.70  on  wearing 
apparel  in  preparation  for 
school,  $10.18  for  things  for  fun 
and  work,  a  total  of  $177.88  for 
a  grand  total  of  $773,766,500 
for  all  high  school  girls. 

“55.3%  of  the  girls  bought 
daytime  dresses  at  an  average 
cost  of  $22.56  each;  30.1% 
bought  date  dresses  costing 
$17.84  each;  10.3%  bought  eve¬ 
ning  dresses  at  $23.90;  and  91% 
bought  skirts  at  $6.23  each. 

“Blouses  are  popular  pur¬ 
chases,  with  89.3%  buying  3.9 
each  and  paying  $4.06  a  piece 
for  them;  3.5%  bought  jackets 
costing  $16.93  each.  Seventy- 
three  percent  bought  flat  shoes 
for  school  at  $6.83  a  pair;  42.1% 
bought  high  heeled  shoes  for 
dates  costing  $9.21  a  pair. 

“High  school  girls  still  prefer 
socks  to  stockings.  Sixty-nine 
percent  bought  stockings,  79.2%, 
socks.  Pajamas  are  liked  better 
than  nightgowns,  38.5  to  9.9%. 
As  many  as  25.3%  get  girdles 
and  58.7%  bras. 


“Biggest  purchases  among 
things  for  work  and  fun  are 
ballpoint  pens,  with  30.5%  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  compared  to  17.4% 
getting  automatic  pencils;  and 
19.2%  fountain  pens.  15%  buy 
watches  and  5.2%  portable  type¬ 
writers.” 

(lhri»iimas  Gifts 

Mr.  Johnston  also  turned  over 
to  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  results  of  a  Christmas  gift 
survey.  During  January  this 
year  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  2,000  subscriber  members  of 
Seventeen’s  consumer  panel. 
Following  results  are  based  on 
the  first  1,425  (71.3%)  ques¬ 
tionnaires  returned: 

Girls  13  to  19  years  old  spend 
$119,383,000  buying  family 
Christmas  gifts,  and  $50,403,000 
for  gifts  for  friends.  They  also 
receive  $58,007,502  in  cash  at 
Christmas  time  to  do  with  as 
they  please. 

Most  popular  gifts  received 
are:  sweaters,  74.3%  ;  slips, 
56%  ;  slippers,  42.4%  ;  bracelets, 
53.6% ;  stockings  58.5% ;  per¬ 
fume,  48.7%;  billfolds,  24.6%; 
and  records,  39.6%t. 

The  average  spent  on  gifts 
for  mother  was  $9.94;  for  an 
older  sister  $5.82  and  a  younger 
sister  $5.37.  The  average  for 
Dad  was  $7.92;  $5.85  for  an 
older  brother;  and  $5.35  for  a 
younger  brother. 

Gifts  they  chose  for  mother 
ranged  down  in  this  order: 
blouses,  19.3% ;  slips,  18.1% ; 
slippers,  14%;  jewelry,  12.7%; 
gloves,  10.8%) ;  perfume,  17.3% ; 
wallets,  3.8% ;  and  silver,  china, 
glassware,  10.6%. 

Typical  gifts  for  Dad  were: 
shirts,  33.2%;  ties,  20.0%; 
socks,16.7%) ;  sweaters,  6.7%; 
pajamas,  7.9%c ;  men’s  jewelry, 
6.6% ;  wallets,  5.8% ;  smoking 
equipment,  6.3%) ;  shaving  equip¬ 
ment,  10.9% ;  and  records,  6.4%. 

Asked  if  they  gave  gifts  to 
girl  friends,  80.8%  replied  yes, 
19.2%,  no,  while  51.4%)  gave 
gifts  to  their  boy  friends,  and 
48.6%)  did  not.  Average  spent 
per  girl  friend  was  $5.80,  for 
boy  friend  $10.11.  Bracelets  was 
the  prefered  gift  for  girl  friends, 
16.2%),  while  sweaters,  29.8%, 
was  what  most  boy  friends  got. 
• 

Baron  Appointed 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Studebaker-Packard  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  retained  the  Sydney  S. 
Baron  Public  Relations  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City.  The 
account  supervisor  is  Murray 
Snyder,  formerly  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense. 
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Your  Comic  Page 
In  Balance 


Humor 


;  —'is.  ■? 


THORN  McBRIDE 


Remember,  suspense  and  adventure  keep 
readers  coming  back  day  after  day. 

THORN  McBRIDE’s  amazing  first-year  success 
places  it  solidly  among  the  leaders  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  comic  field. 


Send  for  Proofs  and  Prices  Toda 


Send  me  sample  proofs  of  McBride  in  4  □,  5  □  column 
widths. 

Your  Name— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Name  of  Newspaper. _ _ _ 


Rembert  James,  Editor 
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NEWS  SERVICE 


940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif.,  BEImont  4-7111 
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XJy  Inquirer  cites  a  twofold  purpose:  staf^es  of  call-back  status.  A  ments,  in  addition  to  five  two- 

"  Providing  better  understanding  new  newspaper  audience  data  color  section  pages  and  two 

Philadelphia  of  Philadelphia  readership  service  (as  published  for  the  single-color  editorial  heads.  Two 
A  study  made  by  Sindlinger  studies,  and  helping  research  Philadelphia  market)  will  color  ads  were  turned  down 

and  Company  and  released  by  practitioners,  and  those  who  use  shortly  be  issued  for  the  top  30  because  of  late  space  reserva- 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  re-  their  reports,  to  estimate  the  U.S.  markets  and  made  available  tions  and  press  requirements, 

ports  findings  which  can  serious-  qualities  of  persons  who  are  not  to  advertisers,  agencies  and  according  to  Morgan  Coe,  pub^ 

ly  affect  the  appraisal  of  any  reached  in  studies  where  inter-  newspapers  as  a  syndicated  lisher. 

media  survey  where  a  sizable  viewing  effort  must  be  suspended  service.  The  edition  celebrated  the 

portion  of  the  sample  is  not  after  a  few  attempts  to  reach  ^  150th  anniversary  of  the  found- 

reached  for  an  interview  on  the  the  designated  household.  ing  of  the  city  of  Astoria  by 

first  call.  Throughout  the  report,  sharp  Rayco  AiltO  ProtlllCts  Jacob  Astor  in  1811. 

Among  persons  who  were  differences  can  be  observed  |n  1  73  IVewsnanprs  Five  thousand  extra  copies  of 

finally  interviewed  after  two  between  the  group  reached  on  1  r  tjjg  special  edition  were  printed, 

weeks  of  call-back  effort,  there  the  first  call  and  those  who  are  A  three-media  campaign  will  They  were  sold  out,  at  35c 

were  nearly  twice  as  many  with  reached  after  more  than  two  be  started  next  month  by  Rayco  mailed,  three  days  after  publica- 

family  incomes  in  excess  of  weeks  of  effort.  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  division  of  tion. 

$7,500,  and  in  high  status  occu-  The  difficult-to-reach  group  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  through  • 

pations.  In  this  latter  group  was  low  in  persons  55  years  of  Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.  Martinson  Coffee  Drive 

morning  newspaper  readership  age  or  older,  housewives,  retired  advertising  agency.  D  •  TNI 

was  14  percent  higher  and  eve-  and  unemployed  persons,  large  Advertising  plans  call  for  t'rews  in  [Newspapers 

ning  readership  7  percent  lower  families  and  the  readers  of  the  emphasis  on  four  new  Rayco  A  series  of  three  newspaper 

than  in  the  more  readily  avail-  evening  newspaper.  The  same  automotive  products  and  serv-  ads,  full  pages  and  1800  lines. 


Papers’  Study  Shows  Fewer 
Adults  Smoking  Cigarettes 


Minneapolis  43%  of  adults  were  cigarette 
Findings  of  the  ninth  annual  smokers  in  1958.  The  percentage 
survey  of  Minnesota  cigarette  dropped  to  40  in  1961  —  50% 
smoking  trends,  conducted  by  nien,  31%  women. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune's  Mall  with  15%  led  in 

Continuing  Survey  of  Minnesota  brands  in  1961,  followed  by 
Living,  were  disclosed  this  week  Camel  (12%),  Winston  (10%) 
by  William  A.  Cordingley,  na-  Salem  (9%).  Lowest  on  the 
tional  advertising  manager.  list  of  big-name  brands  was 

Philip  Morris  (1%). 

Pall  Mall  was  actually  back  to 
its  1958  level.  Camel  dipped  2% 
and  Winston  was  off  6%.  Philip 
Morris  had  half  of  its  1958  sales. 

Top  brands  among  men  were 
Camel  (17%)  and  Pall  Mall 
(16%),  but  Camel  had  slipped 
4%  since  1958  while  Pall  Mall 
went  up  5%. 

Three  brands — Pall  Mall,  Kent 
and  Salem — were  even  at  14% 
among  women  smokers,  Winston 
dropping  to  12%.  Pall  Mall  had 
a  20%  rating  in  1958,  and  Kent 
16%. 

Among  all  smokers  king-size 
had  74%  for  1961,  up  5%  from 
1958.  Tops  in  king-size  was  Pall 
Mall  (20%)  and  in  regulars 
Camel  led  (50%). 
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Courses  in 

Writing  &  Editing 

For  further  professional 
preparation 

Evening  co-educational  classes  begin 
Sept.  28 

Writinx;  Structure  and  Style.  Fic¬ 
tion.  Non-Fiction,  Science  Writ¬ 
ing,  Poetry,  Writing  for  Business 
Uses 

Eating:  Book  &  Magazine  Edit¬ 
ing  &  Publishing 

For  complete  Bulletin  write  or 
phone:  Office  of  the  Dean,  School 
of  General  Studies,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y., 
Riverside  9-2800. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF 
GENERAL  STUDIES 


\  fHe  men  whose  influence 

is  recognized  by  ad  men  everywhere. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


BIN  UNIT 


GALLEY  UNIT 


FLAT  TOP 


WORK  SURFACE  2C28 


CABINET  BODY 


WORK  SURFACE  2C29 


Space-saving  ad  frames  -  to  your  own  design 


Any  combination  of  units  fits  this  basic 
cabinet  body— you  select  the  assembly 
make-up  to  fit  your  needs. 


These  new  Hamilton  Space-Maker  ad  frames  actually  take 
(4  less  space  while  providing  greater  storage  capacity!  They 
reduce  crowding,  step  up  production.  Pick  the  units  that 
fit  your  work,  your  composing  room.  Hamilton  builds  ad 
assembly  cabinets  to  fit  your  particular  needs  .  .  .  yet  you 
pay  no  more  for  this  custom  assembly.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  AP-326  and  free  Custom  Design  Kit. 


Unit  No.  41C11 


Unit  No.  41C16 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FURNITURE 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 


N9w  in  Tim^  Spsc9  Efficiency  for: 

phytictont;  dontists;  industrial,  hospital,  school  lahora- 
tonas;  draftsman;  prmtars;  librarias;  homo  laundriat. 
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^ORTUND.  OR(GON 

Growing  Medium  in  One  of  America's  Growingest  Markets 


thewomen 


The  Pmrtland  retailer  Hrmr  an  eye 
tor  the  ladies. ..the  hi^>buying 
ladies  who  manage  the  Oregon 
Market’s  661,000  homes.  Lady* 
buyor  watching  has  tai^t  him 
that  The  Oregmuan  is  the  one 
medium  that  gets  the  most  results 
from  the  most  homes.  That’s  ^diy 
he  ran  more  lines  of  advertisii^; 
in  The  Oregonian  last  year  than 
ever  before  . . .  the  most  in  110 


Raprasented  Notionallyby  Molonay,  Ragon  t  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Media  Chief 
Praises  Daily 
Penetration 


Jaspe»,  Alta. 

A  rhanpring  concept  of  nation¬ 
al  advertisinff  was  pictured  by 
H.  M.  Findlay,  media  division 
chief  of  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  addressing: 
the  recent  convention  of  the 
Western  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising:  Manag:ers  here. 

Mr.  Findlay  maintained  that 


tomorrow  second  best  will  Iw 
little  better  than  nothing:  at  all.” 

.National  .\udienre  Study 

He  sug:g:ested  newspapers 
individually  and  collectively 
.should  find  out  more  about  their 
audience  and  product.  He  made 
these  sug:g:estions : 

(1)  A  national  audience  study 
to  show  the  total  audience  and  its 
characteristics  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  levels  of  adver¬ 
tising:  appropriations  directed 
into  newspapers. 

(2)  Special  studies  in  the  area 
of  split-runs,  special  promotions, 
reader  traffic  throug:h  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  paper  with 


the  local  penetration  offered  by  the  objective  of  encourai^in^r  the 
daily  newspapers  was  becoming:  testing:  of  newspapers 


increasing:ly  evident  as  needed 
for  doing:  an  efficient  national 
advertisinjf  job.  The  trend  is 
already  underway  and  results 
are  being:  felt,  he  said. 

‘‘What  a  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  newspapers  to  capitalize 
on  their  inherent  qualities,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Findlay  cited  these  factors 
as  bringring:  about  the  need  for 
increased  concentration  and 
greater  precision  in  advertising: 
effort: 

1.  People  are  moving:  into  the 
cities  and  business  is  done  where 
the  people  are. 

2.  Buying:  power  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  concentrated  geo¬ 
graphically  in  key  market  areas; 
and  those  key  market  areas  will 
become  bigger  and  bigger  as 
they  become  more  concentrated. 

3.  Research  has  put  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  position  to  bring 
down  the  weight  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  where  it  will  be  most 
effective. 

4.  Media  availability  combined 
with  research  provides  more 
alternatives  for  the  allocation 
of  the  advertising  appropriation. 

‘‘As  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  large  numbers  of 
people  become  more  efficient,  we 
will  have  greater  opportunities 
for  the  communication  of  ideas. 
This  will  mean  that  the  volume 
of  advertising  is  certain  to  g:row 
still  g:reater,  and  every  adver¬ 
tiser  will  be  forced  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts. 

“Great  changes  are  likely  to 
take  place  in  media.  The  weak 
will  continue  to  be  forced  out. 
But  this  process  will  result  in 
improvements  for  those  which 
survive.  I  believe  all  media  must 
take  more  and  more  notice  of 
our  major  markets.  As  buying 
power  concentrates  all  media 
wll  be  increasingly  concerned 
with  reaching  population 
centers. 

“I  am  convinced  that  at  the 
moment  daily  newspapers  have 
the  edge  in^this  race,  but  it  is  a 
challenge  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  disregard,  because 


national  scale,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  ammunition  for  selling 
newspapers  to  the  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

(3)  An  attempt  to  instruct 
advertisers  on  how  to  use  the 
medium  more  effectively. 

(4)  More  consistency  in  rate 
IK>licies  and  special  position  and 
color  availabilities. 

• 

Ft.  Wayne  Claims 
^FirsF  in  Color 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  new  contender  for  the  title 
of  first  producer  of  newspaper 
ROP  color  is  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Sentinel,  which  offers  its  March 

4,  1885  front  page  as  evidence. 

It  was  printed  in  red,  blue  and 
black,  at  the  time  of  Grover 
Cleveland’s  inaugrration  as  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Heretofore,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  has  been  cited 
as  the  first  newspaper  to  print 
ROP  color,  dating  back  to  Jan. 

5,  1891.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
printed  its  first  ROP  color  page 
in  its  50th  anniversary  edition, 
June  10,  1897  and  its  first  ROP 
color  ad  for  Mandel  Bros.,  in 
1903. 

Robert  D.  Adams,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  has  bwn  writing 
a  history  of  Ft.  Wayne  news¬ 
papers.  A  copy  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Sentinel  of  March  4,  1885  was 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  Press  Club.  He  had  the 
Indiana  University  library 
(which  has  the  files  of  Ft. 
Wayne  papers)  check  to  see  if 
the  original  newspaper’s  page 
one  was  printed  in  two  colors 
and  black.  It  was.  Therefore  the 
claim  to  the  “first  known  use  of 
newspaper  ROP  color.” 

• 

104-Page  Souvenir 

Pawtt’cket,  R.  I. 
The  Pawtucket  Times  printed 
(Aug.  24)  a  104-pag:e  tabloid 
souvenir  section  in  conjunction 
with  the  city’s  75th  anniversary 
observance. 


Tax  Relief 
Sought  For 
Advertisers 

strong  support  for  principles 
embodied  in  the  Bogg:s  Bill, 
which  provides  for  tax  deducti¬ 
bility  for  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  expressed  by  the  News- 
l)aper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  in  a  resolution  passed  at 
its  38th  annual  meeting. 

The  session  was  held  at  Sugar 
Hill,  N.H.,  with  35  newspaper 
associations  represented. 

In  a  discussion  of  state  legis¬ 
lative  problems,  opposition  was 
expressed  to  efforts  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  other  unions  to  obtain 
legislation  that  would  require 
the  registration  of  replacements 
for  workers  who  are  out  on 
.strike. 

The  association  managers 
warned  that  vigilance  must  be 
used  at  all  times  to  protect  the 
rights  to  advertise  without  re¬ 
striction.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  some  legislation  is  aimed 
at  restricting  advertising  by 
optometrists  and  other  groups. 


Woolworth  High 
On  Newspaper  Ads 

A  testimonial  on  newspaper 
advertising  given  by  Robert  C. 
Kirkwood,  president  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company,  is  included 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Newcomen  Society  in  North 
America. 

The  pamphlet  prints  the  text 
of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
wood  at  a  Newcomen  dinner  in 
New  York  Dec.  8,  1960.  On 
advertising,  Mr.  Kirkwood  said: 

“Until  a  few  years  ago,  adver¬ 
tising  played  an  insig:nificant 
part  in  our  operations.  For  the 
most  part  •  our  efforts  in  this 
area  were  confined  to  offering 
special  values  in  our  windows 
and  on  our  counters.  In  1958, 
however,  after  much  research 
and  testing,  we  embarked  on  a 
rather  ambitious  newspaper 
advertising  progn^m. 

“The  following  year  the 
amount  of  newspaper  linage 
used  by  us  doubled  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  we  will 
probably  use  close  to  30  million 
lines  this  year.  Radio,  television 
and  magazines  zire  being  used  to 
supplement  the  newspaper  pro- 
g:ram  and  special  promotions  at 
the  local  level.” 


.\d  Ideas 


In  a  session  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas,  the  Shell  Oil  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  praised 
as  a  fine  one  that  should  serve 
as  a  springboard  to  promote 
other  newspaper  advertising. 

Warren  Ag:ee,  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  journalism  fraterni¬ 
ty’s  revised  program  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  career  recruitment. 

Productive  surveys  and  new 
types  of  market,  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation  and  production  re¬ 
search  were  described  by  C.  B. 
Lafromboise,  Washing:ton 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  retiring  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Man- 
ag:ers,  and  Paul  Schmidt  of 
North  Dakota. 

G.  Richard  Dew  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  talked  on  “How  We  Pro¬ 
mote  Use  of  Newspapers  in  the 
Classroom,”  a  program  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

New  Officers  of  the  NAM  are 
Arthur  E.  Strang,  Illinois  Press 
Association,  president;  Lloyd 
P.  Bums,  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  Vicepresident; 
Ralph  Keller,  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  directors  are 
John  Paul  Jones,  Florida  Press 
Association;  W.  Melvin  Street, 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Elmer  E.  White, 
Michigan  Press  Association. 


Section  Sponsored 
For  Yeshiva  Univ. 

Yeshiva  University  of  New 
York  City  will  mark  its  75th 
anniversary  Sunday,  Sept.  10, 
with  a  16-page  magazine  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  roto- 
g:ravure  advertising  supplement 
is  the  first  ever  published  by 
the  Times  for  a  major  uni¬ 
versity. 

Theme  of  the  section  is 
“Yearning  to  Breathe  Free.”  It 
points  up  the  coincidence  that 
the  university  was  founded  the 
same  year  (1886)  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  unveiled. 

Cost  of  the  project  was  under¬ 
written  by  the  trustees,  and  by 
corporations  which  sponsored  in¬ 
stitutional  advertisements.  These 
included:  Hartz  Mountain  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  The  Glickman  Corp., 
Bates  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
Lee  Beachwear  Co. 

• 

Back  in  Magazines, 
Newspaper  Ads  Also 

Bellows  “Partners  Choice” 
whiskey,  product  of  National 
Distillers,  will  use  magazine 
space  this  fall,  after  several 
years’  absence  from  this  media, 
in  addition  to  continuing  its 
newspaper  campaign.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  in  key  mar¬ 
kets  will  continue  as  before,  with 
1,000  line  ads  using  the  same 
theme.  The  entire  campaign  is 
by  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
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Ad-and-New8 
Format  Used 
On  New  Beer 

Backed  by  an  annual  adver¬ 
tising  budget  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,  Trommers  Brewing 
Company  is  marketing  a  low 
calorie  beer. 

Stephen  J.  Schmidt,  director 
of  advertising,  said  “Trommers 
Red  Letter  Beer”  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  exclusively  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  using  a  high  frequency 
schedule  of  two-color  insertions. 
The  campaign  will  reach  five 
states  —  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 

‘Red  I.eUer  Day* 

Trommers  campaign  theme 
will  be  —  “A  Red  Letter  Day 
for  Beer  Drinkers”  —  carried 
out  in  advertising  and  pointed 
up  in  sales  promotion  materials. 

Ads  will  make  unique  use  of 
newspaper  space  with  a  multi- 
column  display  ad,  followed  by 
a  single  column  editorial  text  ad 
providing  descriptive  detail  to 
support  the  display  ad.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  urged  to  assign  posi¬ 
tions  on  main  news  pages  amid 


international  and  national  news 
content. 

Basically,  Mr.  Schmidt  said, 
the  campaign  is  a  key  city  pro¬ 
gram,  using  newspapers  having 
a  high  level  of  household  cover¬ 
age  and  selected  on  a  county- 
by-county  basis.  The  basic 
schedule  will  be  supplemented 
with  additional  newspapers  in 
distributor  cities  and  special 
high  sales  volume  markets. 

• 

Missile  Captain 

Pt.  Mugit,  Calif. 

Commander  Jay  B.  Smith, 
public  affairs  officer  for  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Navy  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Before  World  War  II  he  worked 
on  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning 
Press  and  after  the  war  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Longview 
(Texas)  News  and  Journal.  He 
went  back  to  Navy  duty  in  early 
1946. 

Share  Butler  Award 

Two  staff  members  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
are  the  first  recipients  of  the 
Edward  H.  Butler  Fellowships 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University. 
They  are  Karen  Brady  and  Ron¬ 
ald  J.  Maselka.  They  will  share 
the  award,  valued  at  $2,000. 


Th/s  is 
30  pt. 

Comstock . . . 


Teletype 


C  O  R  F*0  R  ATI  ON*  su.».o.»«v  O.  Western  Electric  Company 

Department  54-GG,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


rnmmmmmmmEDITORIAL  WORKSHOPnmmmmm, 

1 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Men  of  Rank 

9  The  noun  peer  seems  to  many  of  us  to  have  two  mean- 
a  ings:  equal  and  superior.  If  so,  this  is  a  sad  state  of 

1  affairs,  for  plainly  those  meanings  are  mutually  ex- 

3  elusive. 

1  Peer  does  in  fact  mean  equal.  The  man  who  is  trie<l 
J  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  is  tried  by  his  equals  (in  rank). 

J  The  confusion  of  sense  has  arisen  from  the  application 

a  of  peer  to  members  of  the  British  nobility.  Since  these 

j  people  are  indubitably  the  upper  classes,  the  impression 

3  has  been  created  that  peer,  at  least  in  this  connection, 

1  means  superior.  Not  so;  peers  are  so  designated  not  to  j 

1  indicate  that  they  are  superior  to  anyone,  though  of 

3  course  they  are,  at  least  in  pretensions,  but  to  indicate 

1  that  they  are  equals  to  each  other. 

J  Peerless,  then,  does  not  mean  without  a  superior,  but 
a  without  an  equal. 

%  For  a  long  time,  and  periiaps  even  yet,  members  of  the 
J  British  nobility  who  were  on  trial  for  felonies  or  treason 
1  had  to  be  judged  by  juries  of  their  peers;  that  is,  juries 
J  composed  of  other  noblemen.  If  found  guilty  of  a  capital 
§  crime,  a  peer  was  hanged  with  a  silken  rope.  Rank  has 

a  its  privileges,  as  they  told  us  in  the  Navy,  a  principle  | 

1  often  condensed  to  the  acronyn  RHIP.  A  convicted  peer, 

1  then,  would  progress  from  the  status  of  RHIP  to  that 
I  of  RIP. 

g  A  writer  of  a  letter  to  an  editor,  making  the  point  that 

g  human  worth  varies,  woriced  up  to  an  impassioned  but 

g  befuddled  climax  by  exclaiming,  “Some  people  are  not 
H  my  equals;  they  are  my  peers!” 


I  Wayward  Words 

J  Teen-age  and  over-all  (in  the  sense  of  comprehensive) 

I  both  require  hyphens,  strictly  speaking.  Teenage  (with- 
1  out  the  hyphen),  I  recently  discovered,  has  the  meaning 
i  of  brush,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  a  rare 
§  fish,  for  it  is  a  dialectal  expression  in  England.  Then 
1  tendency  toward  teenage  as  the  next  step  from  teen-age 
1  is  probably  irreversible,  and  why  not? 

1  Over-all  versus  overall  is  a  somewhat  different  case; 
g  the  overall  is  a  common  garment,  though  generally 
g  rendered  overalls.  Having  brought  this  to  your  attention, 
m  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  leave  you  to  decide 
I  1  whether  there  is  good  warrant  to  preserve  the  distinctive 
I  1  hyphen  in  either  instance  or  both. 

!  g  I  did  note  previously  that  Lord  Conesford,  that  capti- 
I  J  ous  and  often  muddled  critic  of  American  usage,  wants 
g  over-all  expunged  from  the  language  altogether,  as  an 
1  unnecessary  addition,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  paid  any 
1  attention. 

3  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

5  Clarify  means  clear  or  clear  up,  and  is  wrong  in  the 
i  sense  of  answer:  “He  spoke  to  clarify  questions  farmers 
i  may  have  about  tractors.”  Only  the  asker,  if  a  question 

1  is  obscure,  can  clarify  it;  this  speaker’s  intention  was 

g  to  answer  the  farmers’  questions.  Apart  from  this,  clarify 

1  is  too  great  a  favorite  in  official  prose,  where  things  are 

1  always  supposedly  being  clarified.  Sad  to  state,  they  are 
1  rarely  cleared  up,  either  by  the  use  of  clarify  or  in  fact. 

M  *  *  * 

I  Now  that  all  the  returns  appear  to  be  in,  I  want  to 
J  express  to  book  editors  and  reviewers  my  pleasure  at 
1  the  laudatory  reviews  of  Words  on  Paper,  the  book  based 
1  on  Editorial  Workshop  that  was  published  about  a  year 
j  ago  by  Hawthorn  Books,  New  York.  The  judgments  of  it 
1  ranged  from  the  complimentary  to  the  rhapsodic,  and  on 
3  the  whole  were  intelligently  analytical.  Thanks  to  these 
j  1  generous  critics,  the  book  is  enjoying  a  highly  satis- 
1  factory  sale,  and  has  gone  into  a  second  printing. 

iiiiiiiiimiffiiHH^^  177  iiiiiifflimiimiiiii^ 
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Trucks  play  a  key  role  in  our  lock  business 


99 


-says  Leo  J.  Pantas,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager— Hardware 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company 


“When  one  of  our  distributors  gets  a  rush  order  from 
a  building  contractor,  our  traffic  manager  simply 
makes  a  phone  call.  Within  an  hour  a  truck  has 
backed  up  to  one  of  Yale  &  Towne’s  regional  factory 
distribution  centers,  and  a  load  of  locks  and  other 
hardware  products  is  enroute  to  the  site  of  the  build¬ 
ing  under  construction.” 

As  the  world’s  leading  manufacturer  of  builder’s 
hardware  products,  Yale  &  Towne  has  to  depend 
on  the  speed,  service  and  efficiency  of  the  nation’s 


trucks  every  day.  Trucks  keep  Yale  &  Towne  and 
its  distributors,  and  their  customers,  happy  by  main¬ 
taining  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods  to  help  meet 
the  many  deadlines  of  the  construction  industry. 
Trucking  is  a  twenty- four  hour  day  industry,  vital 
to  our  economy.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly 
everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a 
truck  at  one  time  or  other.  Tyrex  rayon  cord  pro¬ 
ducers  are  proud  of  their  part  in  keeping  America's 
trucks  on  the  move. 


Empire  State  Bldg.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
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‘Machine  Language’ 
Makes  Business  Hum 


By  M.  B.  Womack 
Controller,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 


to  cost  problems  facing  news-  Entire  Operation 

paper  management  today.  It  may  At  the  Post,  every  major 
also  be  effectively  used  in  pro-  accounting  system  is  mechanized, 
motion  and  research.  up  to  and  including  the  general 

This  opinion  is  based  on  ledger.  Advertising  and  circula- 
experience  at  the  Houston  Post,  tion  bills  are  printed  from  IBM 
where  an  IBM  system  has  helped  cards,  as  are  payroll  checks, 
us  develop  better  operational  and  Newsprint  inventory  is  con- 
management  controls.  trolled  by  punched  cards. 

By  combining  most  of  our  I”  fact,  virtually  every  trans¬ 
record  and  accounting  functions  action  involving  receipts  or  ex- 
into  what  amounts  to  a  single  penditures  in  ^y  of  the  50 
automated  system,  we  have  in-  departments  which  make  up  the 
creased  our  efficiency  on  each  three  business  enterprises  of  the 
job.  The  combined  volume  of  Houston  Post  Company  is  re¬ 
work  processed  mechanically  is  duced  to  the  language  of  punched 
large  enough  to  make  our  data  cards.  This  means  fast,  accurate 
processing  system  profitable.  For  interpretation  of  the  effect  of 
example:  gpx)ups  of  transactions  on  the 

•  In  a  period  when  the  volume 

of  business  office  paperwork  has  1-200  vouchee,  4,500  accounts 
almost  doubled,  overall  efficiency  Payable  ch^ks,  12,000  accounts 
has  increased  so  that  personnel  receivable  bills,  and  other  mis- 
requirements  have  climbed  less  cellaneous  transactions  are 
than  20  percent.  rnwhanically  distnbuted  over 

„  ,  .  ,  235  account  classifications  each 

•  Faster,  more  accurate  bill-  mojjth 

ing  h^  i^uced  the  time  it  takes  newspaper,  has  a  circu- 

to  collect  accounts  receivable.  216,538  daily  and 

•  Sales  analyses,  in  detail,  233,978  Sundays.  Our  adver- 
provide  useful  information  for  tising  linage  totaled  33,158,255 
salesmen  and  sales  managers.  in  i960.  However,  we  believe 

•  Transaction  data  from  all  mechanized  data  processing  is 
parts  of  our  business — which  worthy  of  serious  study  by  any 
includes  television  and  radio  newspaper  having  a  circulation 
operations — are  reduced  to  sum-  of  100,000  or  more.  At  the  Post, 
marized  reports  quicker  and  punched  card  processing  has 
better  than  ever  before.  Sum-  paid  off  in  three  major  areas, 
mary  month-end  financial  state-  1.  Mechanization  Produces 
ments  are  available  on  the  third  Greater  Efficiency  on  Volume 
working  day  of  each  month.  Jobs 

Before  we  installed  IBM  equip-  •  Example:  Classified  Billing, 
ment,  these  were  held  up  for  An  advertising  order  is  written 
two  weeks.  Analjrtical  reports,  in  duplicate  as  each  new  ad  order 
revenue  forecasts,  and  auto-  is  received.  One  copy  goes  to  the 
mated  budgetary  controls  never  composing  room,  another  to  the 
before  available  are  contributing  transient  classified  accounts. 


THE  PUNCHED  CARD  is  the  vehicle  for  almost  all  accounting  func¬ 
tions  at  the  Houston  Post.  Here,  card  punch  operator  converts  source 
data  to  "machine  language." 


IBM  department.  Cards  are  punch — working  from  data  in 
punched  with  order  data  as  each  the  cards — calculates  deductions, 
new  ad  is  inserted.  These  cards  taxes,  etc.,  and  punches  out  net 
may  be  used  to  perform  a  peri-  “pay”  cards  which  cause  the  407 
odic  audit  of  the  paper,  bal-  to  print  checks.  Hourly  cards 
ancing  classified  advertising  are  sorted  by  type  of  work  to 
space  sold  against  that  actually  provide  analyses  of  time  for 
run.  The  cards  are  kept  in  a  jobs  by  type  for  cost  accounting 
file,  awaiting  normal  expiration  and  time  analysis  reports.  All 
or  the  “kill”  date  for  the  ad.  As  internal  reports  and  state  and 
an  ad  expires,  in  the  case  of  federal  government-required  re- 
these  cards  are  run  through  an  ports  are  printed  from  punched 
IBM  407  accounting  machine  to  data. 

print  bills.  The  same  cards  later  2.  Mechanization  Provides  By- 
become  open  item  accounts  re-  Product  Tools  to  Help  Build 
ceivable  cards,  filed  by  account  Revenue 

number  in  an  accounts  i^eivabb  ,  Example:  Linage  Analysis, 
card  file.  Twi^  each  month,  ^  comparative  linage  report 

machine-prepared  statements  i-  u _ _ »„  _ . 

i  1  11  X  j-  hsts  all  Houston  s  major  news- 

are  sent  to  all  outstanding  tran-  _ _ 

.  ,  ,  paper  accounts  alphabetically, 

sient  classified  accounts  and  an 

aged  trial  balance  is  prepared, 

by  Item.  naners.  The  Pf>st.  linao-e  is  nh- 


contract  accounts,  cards  are  held  from  the  billing  files.  We  punch 
aside  until  the  end  of  the  month,  linage  cards  for  the  other  papers 
Then  they  are  combined  with  each  day,  using  measured  copies 
cards  containing  name  and  as  our  source  information.  The 
addresses  by  an  IBM  85  collator  report  is  run  weekly.  Weekly 
and  run  through  an  accounting  totals  are  captured  in  by-product 
machine  to  print  a  balance  for-  summary  cards  which  are  used 
ward  type  statement.  Sixteen  to  produce  a  report  at  the  end 
days  later,  an  aged  trial  balance  of  each  month.  The  cards  are 
is  printed  mechanically.  Sum-  also  sorted  by  salesmen  and  a 
mary  cards,  into  which  ending  monthly  performance  report  is 
balances  are  automatically  produced.  The  linage  in  each  of 
punched  as  a  by-product  of  the  three  papers  is  listed 
normal  processing,  carry  bal-  together  with  each  newspaper’s 
ances  forward  to  the  following  percentage  of  the  total  linage 
month.  availability  for  each  account. 

•  Example  Number  2:  Pay-  Moreover,  it  is  an  effective  sales 
roll.  Hourly  employees  mark  tool.  A  salesman  always  knows 
their  time  on  individual  IBM  what  his  customer  is  placing 
cards.  These  cards  come  to  the  with  competitors. 

IBM  department  daily,  and  the  •  Example  Number  2:  Peri- 
data  is  punched  into  other  cards,  odic  review  of  Customer’s  Con- 
Data  on  salaried  personnel  is  tract  Status.  Billing  cards  are 
reproduced  from  master  payroll  applied  against  contract  cards, 
cards  into  a  separate  group  of  punched  at  the  time  a  contract 
cards.  At  the  end  of  the  pay  is  signed,  to  produce  a  machine 
period,  an  IBM  602  calculating  report  which  shows  how  each 
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customer’s  used  linage  compares  TS/Ug^to  P/V't/T'/ill. 
with  his  contract  amount.  W  nUlV  M^UyrUt,§ 

T»u''Fo'’r“  B:»lrc'’on»H  4,000  ckecks-  Busuiess  News  Ahead 

Tighter  Management. 

Three  Hours  0£  Sectioil 

equipment,  budget  reports  are  Los  ANGELES  tAVTii 

assembled  quickly  and  accur-  IBM  1401.  ^  ,  .  ,  , 

ately.  Forecast,  of  revenue  are  Chicago  busing  ^ene,  plus  a  toly 

more  accurate.  From  budget  division  can  now  A  re-packaging  of  the  C/iicaflro  markets  column  that  will  tell 

reports  which  are  punched  at  its*  journal  registers _ or  News  into  three  main  readers  what  is  happening  in 

the  lieginning  of  the  cycle  to  ^1  igdirer— at  the  rate  of  sections  on  a  regular  basis,  with  the  stock  market  that  day,  and 


RE-PACKAGING 


Los  Angeles 
IBM  1401, 


ately.  Forecasts  of  revenue  are  ximes-Mirror  Company’s  data 
more  accurate.  From  budget  nrrv>oasifior  Hiviainn  ran  now 


reflect  amounts  budgeted_  by  ^ 


an  expanded  flnancial-business  why.  A  pictorial  feature  will  be 


department,  reports  are  printed  The  new  system  can  compute  f  f  Pictures  taken 

each  month  and  distributed  to  payroll  and  print  payroll  sports  in  the  third  section,  that  day  of  prominent  business 

supervisory  personnel.  As  each  pijgj.i5.g  company’s  4,000  effective  here  Sept.  11.  people  attending  luncheon  meet- 

department  operates,  its  budget  e^pioyegg  three  hours— cal-  Under  the  new  set-up,  section  other  functions, 

expenditures  are  captured  on  pyjating  social  security  and  oue  will  be  the  main  news  sec-  Mr.  Collins  told  E&P  that 
punched  cards  and  applied  ^thholding  taxes,  u^ating  tion,  including  the  editorial  page  updating  of  Chicago  business 
against  budget  figures  in.  the  ygar-to-date  earnings  records,  popular  columns  page,  financial  news,  with  greater 

budget  cards.  Periodic  compara-  computing  pension  deductions,  which  was  introduced  earlier  this  emphasis  spacewise  on  local 
tive  reports  show  supervisors  allowing  for  expense  accounts,  year  when  the  second  “front  developments,  is  only  part  of  the 
where  they  stand  and  how  they  jngurance  and  miscellaneous  de-  Paff®’’  was  dropped  by  the  Daily  Program  to  give  expanded  cover- 
are  doing  both  in  dollars  and  Auctions,  writing  earnings  ledg-  News.  The  second  section  will  to  all  phases  of  American 
cents  and  percentage  of  variance  checks  for  each  em-  lead  off  with  the  women’s  fea-  business.  Sylvia  Porter’s  syndi- 

from  budget.  The  timeliness  and  pjoyg^^  tures  and  will  also  include  rate  column,  “Your  Money’s 


accuracy  of  such  reporting  has 
made  our  people  more  budget- 


It  can  produce  invoices, 
figuring  charges  at  proper  rates 
in  regard  to  classification  num- 


lead  off  with  the  women’s  fea-  business.  Sylvia  Porter’s  syndi- 
tures  and  will  also  include  rate  column,  “Your  Money’s 
amusements  and  the  comic  page.  Worth,’’  will  continue  as  a  regu- 
Section  three  will  be  financial  in  the  business  news 

and  business  news,  sports,  and  ®®rtion,  he  said, 
normally  obituaries  and  the  clas-  “We  are,  however,  alertine 


conscious.  1  o  fP-  1  regard  to  classification  num-  and  business  news,  sports,  and  he  said. 

•  Example  Nurnwr  2:  Timely  bgr  of  insertions,  daily  or  Sun-  normally  obituaries  and  the  clas-  “We  are,  however,  alertine 
re^rting  of  financial  condition  accounts  re-  sified  ad  section.  On  Thursdays,  our  Washington  news  bureau 

and  preparation  of  the  general  (.gjyable  for  transient  classified  the  food  pages  will  comprise  a  und  the  Daily  News  Foreign 
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Dinkum  Aussie  Edits 


Page  2  for 

By  Robert  B.  Rhode 

Sydney 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly 
half  a  century  the  editor  of 
Australia’s  oldest  and  most 
widely  known  newspaper,  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  is  a 
“dinkum  Aussie.” 

In  U.S.  English  this  could  be 
translated  as  “honest-to-good- 
ness”  Australian,  but  not  as 
typical  Australian,  which  is  an 
unlikely  breed  and  even  if  any 
exist,  Colin  Bingham,  editor  of 
the  Herald  since  June  1,  should 
not  be  counted  among  them. 

Thousands  of  Australians 
were  bom  in  Europe  and  came 
here  in  the  emigrant  flood  of 
recent  years.  Bingham  was 
bom,  reared,  and  educated  in 
Australia. 

In  a  country  sharply  divided 
into  the  sprawling  seacoast 
urban  areas  and  tbe  vast, 
sparsely  populated  outback, 
thousands  of  Australians  havej 
known  intimately  only  the  city 
or  the  country  way  of  life.  Bing¬ 
ham  has  lived  and  savored  both. 

Long  Line  Broken 

Big,  raddy-faced,  soft-spoken 
but  at  the  same  time,  like  most 
Australians,  also  outspoken,  he 
is  typically  Australian  in  his 
ability  to  form  an  easy,  friendly 
relationship  with  new  acquaint¬ 
ances.  In  these  and  other  ways 
Bingham  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  line  of  British-oriented  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Herald  his  appoint¬ 
ment  has  broken. 

Bingham  is  the  ninth  man  to 
hold  the  title  of  editor  in  the 
130-year  history  of  “Granny,” 
as  the  Herald  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
may  convey  anything  from  af- 


‘Granny’ 


fection  to  contempt.  The  nick¬ 
name  supposedly  refers  not 
only  to  the  newspaper’s  age,  but 
also  to  its  conservative  outlook 
and  to  its  persistence  in  regard¬ 
ing  Australia  as  something  of 
a  spoiled  child  in  constant  need 
of  advice  and  reprimand. 

The  first  three  editors  of  the 
Herald — the  Rev.  John  West,  a 
Congregational  missionary;  An¬ 
drew  Garran,  a  lawyer,  and 
William  Cumow,  a  Wesleyan 
clergyman,  were  all  bom  in 
England. 

The  fourth  in  the  line  of  suc¬ 
cession  was  Sydney-bom  T.  W. 
Heney,  who  had  been  schooled 
in  Australian  journalism  from 
the  age  of  16.  When  he  resigned 
in  1918,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Herald  returned  to  the 
tradition  of  English-bom  editors 
with  C.  B.  Fletcher,  However, 
Fletcher  had  arrived  in  Sydney 
at  13  and  also  had  a  long  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  journalism. 

Fletcher’s  successor  was  the 
second  Australian-bom  editor  of 
the  Herald,  Hugh  McClure 
Smith,  now  Australian  am¬ 
bassador  to  Italy.  Smith  is  a 
native  of  Melbourne  but  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  England. 

Oxford-Trained  Editors 

The  Herald  management  then 
imported  from  England  in 
fairly  quick  succession  two 
more  Oxford-trained  editors, 
John  Pringle,  who  stayed  only 
five  years,  and  Angus  Maude, 
former  British  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  and 
member  of  the  London  Times 
staff.  Maude  came  in  May,  1958, 
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Colin  Bingham 


and  has  now  resigned  to  return 
to  England. 

The  Herald’s  editor  takes  no 
part  in  direction  of  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  news  display.  He  is  the 
autocrat  of  “Page  Two”  and  of 
the  Saturday  magazine  section’s 
features  and  book  reviews. 

Page  Two  is  a  Sydney  in¬ 
stitution,  the  page  many  readers 
turn  to  after  only  a  cursory 
glance  at  page  one  headlines. 
On  Page  Two  appear  the  lead¬ 
ing  articles  (editorials),  inter¬ 
pretive  articles  on  major  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
letters  to  the  editor. 

The  editor’s  job  tends  to 
keep  him  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  Sydney 
journalism,  but  some  Herald 
staffers  think  Bingham,  a  man 
from  their  own  ranks,  may 
bring  closer  contact  between 
Page  Two  and  the  rest  of  the 
paper.  Girls  of  the  Herald 
library  still  deliver  a  specially 
brewed  cup  of  tea  to  Bingham 
every  afternoon.  He  likes  his 
tea  weak,  little  more  than  hot, 
tinted  water. 

'There’s  also  hope  in  some 
quarters  that  Bingham,  through 
his  Australian  background,  will 
bring  Page  Two  into  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  Australian  life.  This, 
in  effect,  will  mean  finding  a 
nation’s  pulse  which,  Bingham 
believes,  lies  some  where  in  the 
complex  relationships  between 
the  teeming  cities  and  the 
underpopulated  outback. 

From  Sharp  Country 

For  this  task  Colin  Bingham 
is  well  equipped.  He  still  has 
vivid  memories  of  childhood  and 
youth  spent  in  northwestern 
Queensland,  a  part  of  the  great 
sheep  belt  of  Australia,  where 
sheep  stations  (ranches)  as  big 
as  a  Texas  county  are  common¬ 
place. 

Bingham’s  parents  operated  a 
country  hotel.  His  early  school¬ 
ing  was  of  the  hard-knocks  sort, 
fighting  bush  fires,  shearing 
sheep,  learning  the  ways  of  the 


drover  and  of  the  bushman. 
What  little  education  the  nine 
children  of  the  hotel  proprietor’s 
family  got  came  from  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  governesses  who 
changed  almost  as  often  a.s  the 
seasons.  Few  of  them  could 
abide  the  loneliness  of  the 
Australian  outback. 

It  wasn’t  the  loneliness  that 
distressed  young  Colin,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dreamer,  but  the 
lack  of  contact  with  the  world. 
He  borrowed  books,  any  books, 
from  anyone  who  would  loan 
them.  He  stole  time  for  reading 
by  crawling  under  his  bed  at 
night,  instead  of  in  to  it;  there 
he  would  light  a  candle  and 
read,  sprawled  on  the  floor  while 
the  sweat  poured  off  his  body 
in  the  steamy  subtropical  nights 
of  northern  Queensland. 

He  had  a  few  years  of  formal 
schooling,  after  his  12th  birth¬ 
day,  at  Townsville  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  Queensland. 

Bounced  from  the  army  after 
heavy  exertion  uncovered  a 
heart  murmur,  Bingham  set  up 
a  country  store  and  served  as  a 
forwarding  agent,  supervising 
shipments  of  raw  wool  to  sea¬ 
board  markets  and  pushing 
along  ranching  supplies  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

One  day  he  chucked  the  lot. 
With  money  from  sale  of  his 
store  he  went  off  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Queensland  in  Bris¬ 
bane.  When  the  money  ran  out 
he  took  a  job  as  proofreader 
at  a  country  newspaper,  but 
soon  returned  to  Brisbane  and  a 
job  as  reporter  on  the  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Expert  on  Foreign  Affairs 

With  roots  in  the  Australian 
outback,  Bingham  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  Australian 
journalism’s  foremost  experts 
on  foreign  affairs. 

In  1940  a  fellow  reporter  on 
the  Brisbane  Telegraph  turned 
down  a  chance  to  go  to  London 
for  the  Australian  Associated 
Press.  Bingham,  by  then  a  17- 
year  veteran  of  the  Telegrraph 
staff,  was  second  choice,  and  he 
jumped  at  it.  He  stayed  in  Lon¬ 
don  until  May,  1942,  through 
England’s  “darkest  hour,”  the 
best  man  sent  to  London  from 
Australia  in  years,  some  people 
said. 

Mrs.  Bingham  stayed  in  Bris¬ 
bane  with  the  children  and 
listened  to  radio  reports  of  the 
London  blitz,  some  of  which  her 
husband  had  written,  while  she 
dabbed  medicine  on  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  chicken  pox. 

When  Bingham  returned  to 
Australia  he  joined  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  Fifteen  months 
later  that  paper  sent  him  back 
to  Europe  to  report  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  areas  liberated  by  ad¬ 
vancing  Allied  armies. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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ings  against  him  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  utmost  care  to 
assure  him  a  full  measure  of 

:o  justice.”  i 

Favors  a  Legal  Editor  M 

^  Miss  Domon,  incidentally,  I 

C  believes  there  could  well  be  a 

legal  editor  on  metropolitan  W 

newspapers,  just  as  there  are  ^ 

science  editors  and  other  spe-  \ 

cialists  on  many  papers  today.  •' 

She  is  not  deprecating  the 
importance  of  the  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  the  courts,  but  she  points  out 
that  many  legal  stories  are  slow 
to  develop,  and  when  a  decision 
is  handed  down,  or  a  new  law 
adopted,  many  news  editors,  or 
reporters,  may  fail  to  recognize 
their  importance  to  the  public. 

“A  law  editor  would  be  a 
closer  student  of  legal  trends,”  Her 
Many  legal  stories  job 
need  more  coverage  in  depth.  (W 

That’s  where  a  law  editor  would  graduated  from  society  news  to 

general  assignments.  It  was  on 
the  Freeman  where  she  learned 
Began  in  Crooksion  so  well  the  importance  of  accu¬ 

racy  in  the  presentation  of  news. 


PI  BLIC  RELATIONS 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  yer  in  the  coverage  of  a  trial,  to 
Being  the  public  relations  a  newspaperman  may  be  the 
director  of  the  Chicago  Bar  meat  of  the  story,”  said  Miss 
Association  can  be,  at  times,  a  Domon. 
most  nerve-racking  experience  „  ,  „  . 

for  a  gal  like  Kathleen  F.  Dom-  Penchant  For  Accuracy 

on,  newspaper-trained,  but  with  Having  outlined  some  of  the 
a  fine  acquired  understanding  of  j^und  rules  of  her  job.  Miss 
legal  matters.  Domon  hastened  to  point  out, 

“To  be  the  middle-man  however,  that  CBA’s  relations 
between  two  of  the  most  articu-  with  Chicago  newspapers,  radio 
late  professions — law  and  jour-  and  television  stations  generally 
nalism — is  an  untenable  spot  to  have  been  cordial  and  helpful  to  she  says, 
be  in  on  occasion,”  she  confided  news  media.  She  didn’t  say  so 
to  E&P.  “It  can  make  a  quiet  herself,  but  newsmen  will  con- 

gfirl  almost  mute.”  firm  that  much  of  this  cordiality  have  the  advantage. 

stems  from  quiet,  thoughtful 
Kay  Domon,  whose  penchant  is 

Kay  Domon  is  unique  as  a 
has  been  the  usual  give  woman  PR  director  for  a  bar 

of  criticism  m  both  association  because  such  posts  ou  i  *  *  j  ^ 

I,”  she  said.  “The  press  She  later  returned  to  Minne- 

etimes  complained  of  ,  ,  ..u  apolis,  her  hometown,  to  become 

by  the  bar  association  newspaper  work  on  the  relations  director  for  the 

ig  with  matters  that  Crookaton  (Minn.)  Tirtua  as  a  Minnesota  State  Bar  Associa- 
have  received  wide  publicity,  young  gal  reporter  while  still  tion.  Her  work  there  attracted 
The  association,  in  turn,  has  SToing  to  college.  She  was  gradu-  the  attention  of  Chicago  Bar 
pointed  out  that  when  a  man’s  ated  from  the  University  of  Association  officials,  who  en- 
reputation  is  at  stake,  proceed-  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism,  gaged  her  for  similar  PR  duties. 


Kathleen  Oornon 


A  ^Strait  Shooter’ 

Since  1953,  Kay  Domon  has  accuracy, 
been  dealing  with  the  press  and  “There  1 
lawyers  on  a  day-to-^y  basis,  und  take 
strivine  to  keen  both  sides  directions, 


Returned  Home 


the  newspapers  that  PRINT 
MOBS  PAGES  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  IN  FLORIDA* 


It  stands  to  reason,  if  we  print  more  pages,  we  must  carry  more 
advertising  ...  if  we  carry  more  advertising,  we  must  have  the 
mostest  market ...  if  we  print  more  pages,  we  must  carry  the 
most  news  ...  if  we  carry  the  most  news,  we  must  be  serving  our 
readers  the  mostest. 
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productivity 


a  complete  plan 
of  materials  handling 
that  coordinates 
every  operation 

Sound  newspaper  growth  depends  on  planning, 
and  that  excludes  “plugging”  holes.  Hit-and- 
miss  buying  of  new  equipment  that  solves  a 
bottleneck  in  one  department  may  create  a 
bigger  problem  somewhere  else ! 

That's  why  we  at  Goss  step  back  to  view  the 
“big  picture.”  Our  engineers  (well-endowed  by 
years  of  experience  in  all  phases  of  operation) 
apply  the  concepts  and  methods  of  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  . . .  study  the  entire  newspaper  production 
operation  .  .  .  and  develop  a  coordinated  mate¬ 
rials  handling  system. 

Equipment  to  do  the  entire  job  is  available  at 
Goss.  Implementation  can  be  done  in  planned 
steps,  starting  at  the  area  of  greatest  need. 

Come  to  Goss  where  you’ll  find  the  abilities, 
the  experience  and  the  equipment.  Let  us  show 
you  how  a  completely  planned  materials  handling 
system  will  increase  efficiency  and  productivity 
in  your  operation. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


I  c  oli 


PANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 
A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ~ 


and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


laiel 


FAIRCHILD 


S  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Earl  A.  McIntyre  will  become 
manager  of  the  South  Carolina 
Roy  “Bud”  Johns  has  been  ap-  Press  Association  and  concur- 


Earl  McIntyre  Fills 
Dual  Post  in  S.C. 


personal 


pointed  San  Francisco  bureau  chief ,  rently  associate  professor  in 


of  Fairchild  Publications  to  sue-  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 


ceed  Richard  ”* ;  University  of  South  Carolina 

u  here.  Offices  of  the  press  asso- 


NEWS.  Mr.  Johns  had  been  Fair 
child’s  San  Diego  bureau  chief. 


“Mass  Merchandising”  —  the  new  . 
elements  in  retailing,  such  as  dis- : 
counting,  self-service,  low  margin,  | 


elation  are  in  the  journalism 
school. 

Kelly  Sisk,  president  of  the 
association  and  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont 


leased  operations,  warehouse  stores  ■  Co.,  said  Mr.  McIntyre  was  se- 
— is  the  subject  of  a  new  daily  page  lected  for  the  position  by  the 


started  Sept.  5  in  HOME  FUR- 1  executive  committee  after 
NISHINGS  DAILY.  DAILY  NEWS  1  year’s  search. 

RECORD  will  inaugurate  a  similar  p^of.  McIntyre  received  the 
Mass  Merchandising  news  service  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 

£pr!'8,’,='g-r.  ™ 

section  four  davs  a  week,  Monday  '  ^^29  and  the  masters 
through  Thursday.  in  advertising  management  at 

Northwestern  University  in 
1951. 

He  has  operated  weekly  news- 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  set  a  new 
advertising  record  in  the  first  six 


months  of  this  year.  For  the  first  j  Papers,  been  a  teacher  and  ad- 
time  since  the  paper  started  pub- '  vertising  agency  executive. 


lishing  in  1952,  display  advertising 
linage  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 


linage  tor  the  tirst  halt  ol  the  year  BruCE  E.  SchWARTZ,  a  former 
topped  a  million,  with  the  Januaij-  Qneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star  staffer 
June  1961  total  reaching  1,011,262  _  ^ 


“The  Secrets  of  ‘Sell-A-Million’ 
Sam”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
which  will  be  published  by  Fair- 


—  now  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Norman  Malone  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Akron, 


Miami  Herald  Exec 
Goes  to  Hearst  Papers 


Albany,  N,  Y, 

Roy  W.  Anderson,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  and  Times-Union, 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  here, 
announced.  The  appointment  is 
effective  Sept.  18. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  member  of 
the  production  engineering  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
He  formerly  was  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-JoumaL 


Takes  USIA  Post 


Lew  Hudson  —  news  direc- 


child’s  Book  Division  late  in  Octo-  tor  of  Radio  KWOA,  Worthing- 
ber.  The  book  was  written  by  Sam-  ton,  Minn.  —  to  regional  editor. 


uel  E.  Gross  and  in  it  he  tells  his  Worthington  Daily  Globe.  He 
formula  for  success  based  on  his  succeeds  CHARLES  MUNDALE, 


STAR  OF  SHOW  —  When  the  held 
Dallas  Advertising  League  staged  41). 
a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
American  way  of  free  enterprise,  J/ 


Columbus,  0. 

William  G.  Wilcox  has  re¬ 
signed  as  manager  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  printing  at  Ohio  State 
University  to  accept  an  over¬ 
seas  appointment  with  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency.  He  is  a  former  Spring- 
field,  O.,  newspaperman  (1931- 


50  years  of  profitable  experience  as  assumes  a  position  with 

i‘nTe''re"urfield‘^  promotion  man  Washington  University,  St. 


Louis,  Mo. 


William  UUmann.  associate  editor  vi,,.,...  •  •  j 

of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  is  r  ^joined  Edward  Born,  formerly  edi- 

among  the  panelists  who  will  dis-  to*"  of  suburban  newspapers  in 

cuss  the  Young  Men’s  Market—  Revtew-Jonmal  and  KLM-TV  Cleveland  and  Detroit  —  to  as- 


American  way  of  free  enterprise.  Jack  BarNES,  former  assist- 
a  Marine  Color  Guard  presented  ant  publisher,  Elwood  (Ind.) 
the  wlor,  before  Dick  West  edi-  Call-Leader  —  to  general  man- 

desk-size  silk  flag  on  a  walnut  base.  Courier,  succeeding  his  brother, 

Charles,  who  took  over  similar 

Edward  Born,  formerly  edi-  (Kans.) 

•  of  suburban  newspapers  in  C>aily  Tribune.  R.  L.  Cribb,  gen- 
.veland  and  Detroit  —  to  as-  oral  manager.  Daily  Tribune  — 


in  the  Sept  13  conference  of  as  news  director  of  KLRJ-TV  director  of  public  rela-  resigned  after  purch^ing  in- 


the  Young  Men^  (jroup  in  New  and  news  director  of  KORK  t^^ns.  Union  College,  Schenec-  Berests 

York  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Re-  radio.  Las  Veeras  ..  j  xt  v  j’  t  weeklv 

tail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers.  Mr.  IIll-  ’  5  .  fady,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  IRVING 


tail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers.  Mr.  Ull- 
mann  also  participated  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  education  clinic  for  retailers  in 


in  several  California 
newspapers. 


Milwaukee  on  Sept.  8,  sponsored  display  advertising  salesman, 
by  the  .American  Institute  of  Men’s'  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 


B.  Mickey,  resignied  to  estab- 
Kenneth  F.  Gypson,  former  Hsh  own  public  relations  agency. 


&  Boys’  Wear. 


News  —  to  director  of  public  Steve  Still  —  new  city  edi 


William  Kostka,  head  of  a 
Denver  (Colo.)  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  —  to 
editor  and  publisher,  Golden 


relations  for  Hudson  Valley  tor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Colorado  Transcript,  succeeding 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  coverage  Community  College,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
of  the  Northern  Textile  Assn,  meet¬ 


ing,  Sept.  14-15  at  Poland  Springs, 
Maine,  will  be  handled  by  Harry 
JeSeris,  editor  of  the  rayon,  acetate 
and  synthetic  textiles  section,  and 
Albert  Mari,  modern  production 
editor.  Also  representing  the  paper 
at  the  convention  will  be  L.  W. 
Fairchild,  president  of  Fairchild 
Publications;  Emery  Laskey,  adver-  , 
tising  director;  Wallace  Palmer,  j 
Fairchild’s  New  England  manager. 


Byron  (Bus)  Takbox,  resigned. 
Mr.  Kostka  is  associated  with 
a  group  that  bought  the  Tran¬ 
script  in  1960. 


Kennedy  Administration 
Performance  Examined 


jEStOME  J.  Karpf  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  assistant.  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American.  He  continues  as 
Sunday  editor,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  1956. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Its  campaign  commitments,  legislative  requests  and 
their  status  in  Congress  are  recorded  point  by  point, 
indexed  and  periodically  updated  in 


Joe  Much,  sports  editor, 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel  —  to  sports  editor, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- JoumaL 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Wear  Elactronic  Nawt,  Bookt, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


1156  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Woshingtoa  6,  D.  C. 


Fadwol  8-4660 


Roy  Patrick  McHugh  —  to 
sports  editor,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lloyd  (Hap)  Glaudi, 
now  sports  director  WWL-TV, 
New  Orleans. 
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Ths  Rs9ist*r  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


TWO  THIRDS 

.  .  .  and  more  of 

SOUTH  CAROLINA’S 


Norfolk  Daily  Sends 
Man  to  Washington 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Luther  J.  Carter  Jr.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  news 
staff  since  1956,  has  been 
appointed  its  first  full-time 
Washinjfton  correspondent  since 
the  1930’s. 

He  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  since  last  September  as 
winner  of  a  congressional  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

After  graduation  from  Duke 
University  in  1951  he  attended 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  He  worked  on 
papers  in  Concord,  N.  C.,  and 
Sanford,  N.  C.,  before  coming  to 
Norfolk. 


STATESIDE — Eric  Riel,  wKo  has 
been  UPl  South  Pacific  manager, 
and  his  wife  Natasha  return  from 
Sydney  for  reassignment  in  the 
U.  S.  They  were  aboard  Matson 
liner  Monterey. 


Write  now  and  ask  the 
newspapers  listed  below  or 
their  representatives 
for  new  MARKET  DATA 
BROCHURE.  See  their 
effective  coverage  of 
South  Carolina  .  .  .  more 
than  two-thirds  of  your 
sales  potential  in  this  state 
in  every  category. 


H.  Jefferson  Grigsby 
To  UPI  in  Denver 

Dallas,  Tex. 

H.  Jefferson  Grigsby  has  been 
named  United  Press  Intema- 
tion  bureau  manager  in  Denver 
and  Richard  L.  Thomas  bureau 
manager  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Mr. 
Grigsby  has  been  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Cheyenne.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


PRESIDENT — Amon  Carter  Evans 
has  succeeded  his  late  brother, 
Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  as  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  agent  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Banner. 


A.  E.  Cahlan,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Los  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal  —  to  Cahlan- 
McColl,  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants.  His  brother,  John 
Cahlan,  and  Jeff  McColl,  also 
formerly  with  the  Review- Jour¬ 
nal,  formed  the  public  relations 
firm  last  spring. 


SERVICE  FOR  TWO  —  Among 
food  editors  at  Los  Angeles  press 
luncheon  given  by  Dow  Chemical 
Company  to  present  the  Saran 
wrap  cookbook,  "Food  from  Fam¬ 
ous  Kitchens,"  were  Anita  Ben¬ 
nett,  left,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  Cteo  Kerley  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citiien-News. 


DISCOUNTS  FOR 
FREQUENCY 
OR  BULK,  WITH 
SAVINGS  UP  TO 


yours  with 


Robert  P.  Schmidt,  news-  Christy  McDevitt,  formerly 
staff,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour-  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  feature 
no!  —  to  editor,  Iowa  Business  writer  and  Vancouver  News- 
and  Industry  magazine.  He  sue-  Herald  columnist  —  to  North 
ceeds  James  K.  Crawford,  now  Vancouver  Citizen  as  head  of 
promotion  manager  of  the  pub-  promotion,  special  pages  and 
lication.  feature  events. 


PUBLISHER— John  H.  Nye  has 
made  the  climb  from  police  re¬ 
porter  to  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  in  39  years  of 
service.  He  is  a  native  of  Nash¬ 
ville. 

Don  Campbell,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bellevue  (Mich.)  Gazette 
—  to  retail  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  Mining  Journal, 
Marquette,  Mich. 


Game  Time! 

YOU  BE 

THE  QUARTERBACK 

By  Forest  EvashevBki 
STARTS  SEPTEMBER  18 

Tkls  pepalor  doily  quia  for  year  football  fans  ruos  6  days  per  week 
tkrougb  the  10-week  football  seosea,  and  It  scores  every  day.  Lots  of 
power  In  a  very  small  package. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Terms 


News  and  Piedmont 

Repr.  Ward-Griffllh  Co. 

COLUMBIA 

State  and  Record 

Repr.  The  Branham  Co. 


Howard  Seemann,  managing 
editor,  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American,  Rome’s  only  English- 
language  newspaper  —  to  Dino 
De  Laurentiis’  international 
publicity  staff  as  assistant  to 
Lon  Jones,  director  of  publicity. 
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News  &  Courier  and  Post 

Repr.  The  John  Budd  Co. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


BIG  TOWN  WEEKLY 

(First  of  a  Two-Part  Article) 


By  Rirk  Fried  man 

One  of  the  most  unlikely 
places  to  start  a  weekly  is  in 
Manhattan,  the  home  of  seven 
dailies.  But  a  year  ago  an  enter¬ 
prising  group  did  it,  and  on 
Sept.  8  they  celebrated  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Manhattan  East, 
which  serves  New  York’s  upper 
East  Side.  Their  offices  are  on 
(and  under)  one  of  the  city’s 
fanciest  streets — in  a  basement 
at  12  E.  64th  St. 

When  they  cut  the  cake  they 
could  look  back  on  a  year  in 
which  paid  circulation  went 
from  zero  to  3,000;  they  could 
look  ahead  to  a  year  in  which 
they  expect  to  go  into  the  black 
well  in  advance  of  anticipations. 

The  success  and  acceptance  of 
Manhattan  East  is  due  to  three 
prime  factors:  a  professional 
operation;  devotion  to  local 
news;  and  the  return  of  ex¬ 
urbanites  to  the  city. 

Prime  Mover 

The  spark  of  Manhattan  East 
is  editor/publisher  Morton  B. 
Lawrence  —  40,  Brooklyn-bom 
and  Madison-Avenue-bred — who 
put  15  years  in  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

In  November  1959,  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness-professional  people  of  the 
“Silk  Stocking  District.”  They 
were  anxious  to  have  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper. 

Mort  spent  the  next  six 
months  looking  into  the  propo¬ 
sition,  mainly  to  ascertain  why 
several  publications  in  the  area 
had  failed.  The  last  had  been 
Park  East,  a  weekly  magazine 
which  gave  up  four  years  before. 
Mort  discovered: 

Two  distinct  groups  had  made 
up  the  100,000-plus  population 
of  the  community.  One  was  the 
poor  tenement  dweller  east  of 
Lexington  Avenue.  The  other 
was  the  town  house  resident  on 
Fifth  and  Park  and  the  side 
streets,  who  summered  in  South¬ 
ampton  and  sent  his  children  to 
private  schools. 

The  neighborhood  had  been 
changing  for  a  decade.  Dowa¬ 
gers  were  disappearing  from  the 
scene.  Wealthy  residents  were 
becoming  more  interested  in 
civic  affairs  than  in  social  af¬ 
fairs.  As  taxes  went  up,  they 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  city 
government. 

Old  tenements  were  coming 
down  and  luxury  apartments 
were  going  up. 


People  were  moving  across 
town  from  West  Side  brown- 
stones,  and  young  professionals 
earning  $15,000  a  year  and  up 
were  attracted  to  East  Side 
glamour. 

Families  who  had  soured  on 
suburban  living  were  coming 
back  into  the  city,  and  bringing 
with  them  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit  and  com¬ 
munity  spirit. 

Readership  .Aims 

Mort  Lawrence  concluded  that 
publications  had  failed  because 
they  never  defined  their  audi¬ 
ence.  He  concluded  that  a  week¬ 
ly  could  be  successful  in  the 
neighborhood  if  it  devoted  itself 
to  civic  affairs  and  culture;  if 
it  made  no  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  tenement  residents,  although 
it  would  cover  their  problems, 
such  as  housing  and  schools;  if 
it  became  a  literate  newspaper 
for  the  well-to-do,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  society  gossip. 

After  the  backers  agreed  to 
give  him  complete  authority, 
Mort  assembled  a  staff  which  in¬ 
cluded: 

Andrew  C.  Ciofalo,  25,  fresh 
from  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
news  and  production  editor. 

Martha  Ullman,  22,  just 
graduated  from  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York;  art  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  general  assignments. 

( Her  father,  Allen  Ullman,  is  an 
artist.  She  claims:  “While  other 
kids  were  going  to  the  zoo,  I 
was  being  dragged  through  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 

Hulda  Lawrence,  Mort’s  wife, 
a  professional  personnel  consul¬ 
tant,  general  office  manager  and 
shopping  columnist. 

He  also  assembled,  from 
among  his  associates,  a  number 
of  free  columnists. 

English-bom  Janet  Baker- 
Carr,  a  music  commentator  on 
radio  stations  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  contributed  a  music 
column;  Dr.  Vineta  Colby,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  Drama  at 
Queens  College,  did  theater  re¬ 
views;  Journalist-novelist  Mary 
Bancroft  produced  personality 
portraits  and  humorous  essays; 
Thomas  S.  Slattery,  Columbia 
g;raduate,  wrote  on  economics; 
Arnold  H.  Tenney,  a  lawyer, 
produced  an  advice-to-tenants 
column;  Bernice  Balton,  in  air¬ 
line  public  relations  for  15 


V 


MANHATTAN  EAST  STAFFERS  IN  ACTION  —  L»H  to  right:  Mott 
Lawrence  (feated),  Andy  Ciofalo,  Martha  Ullman  (seated),  and  Grace 
Rosenthal. 


years,  did  a  travel  column;  Al¬ 
vin  Hollingsworth,  a  young  art-  150  NegTO  PapCFS 
ist  studying  for  a  Ph.D.,  drew  O  XT 

scenes  of  the  upper  East  Side;  ^  *  i  ju  9 

Ginny  Elbert,  a  children’s  book  XlttVC  vFll0  .n.Cl  Xl-Cp 
editor,  and  her  husband  George, 

a  commodities  broker,  wrote  a  Chicago 

dining-out  column.  (All  but  The  newly- formed  Consoli- 
Miss  Baker-Carr  are  still  with  dated  Publishers,  Inc.,  will  serve 
the  paper.)  as  national  advertising  represen- 

'There  were  five  Phi  Beta  tatives  of  150  Negro  newspapers 
Kappa  keys  among  the  staff.  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
The  paper  had  one  full-time  o"®  million, 

ad  salesman,  with  Mort  also  organization  results 

soliciting  ads  along  with  his  ^  o/  Assi^iated 

writing  and  editing.  I'^ter-State 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  United  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 

Mort  looked  around  for  fea-  Defender  Publications.  Dr.  C.  B. 

Powell,  New  York  Amsterdam 
'The  European  Travel  Com-  .Veto.?,  is  president, 
mission  gave  him  permission  to 
reproduce  free  23  articles  and  * 

sketches  from  a  book  by  Ludwig  Houston  Post  Hikes 
Bemelmans,  noted  author  and  . 

artist.  Circulation  Prices 

He  bought  Interlandi  from  the  Houston 

Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  The  Houston  Post  has  in¬ 
fer  his  editorial  page  cartoon,  creased  its  subscription  and 
and  Blue  Chips,  a  panel  strip  newsstand  prices.  The  new  prices 
about  the  stock  exchange,  from  are:  By  carrier  daily  and  Sun- 
Bell  Syndicate.  day,  $2.25  a  month  or  55  cents 

Mort  Lawrence  had  the  staff,  ^  week.  Daily  only  $1.80  a  month 
the  features,  and  a  lively,  grow-  cents  a  week.  Sunday  only, 

ing  community  in  which  to  pub-  $1  a  month, 
lish  a  newspaper  Newsstand  and  rack,  10c  daily. 

On  Sept.  8,  1960,  from  his  formerly  5c  The  Sunday  price 
sixth  floor  public  relations  of-  unchanged  at  20c. 

fice  at  295  Madison  Avenue,  Vol.  • 

1,  No.  1  of  Manhattan  East  ivi  r  i  i7j« 
showed  its  face  to  the  world.  l^CW  rood  Editor 

•  Pittsburgh 

f  Veronica  Volpe  is  the  new 

women’s  food  editor  for  the 
Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Press.  She  succeeds 
r  Bowman,  a  mem-  Josephine  Gibson  who  returns 
southern  division  of  to  private  life  but  will  write  for 
3S  International,  has  the  Sunday  magazine.  Miss 
xl  UPI  Tennessee  Volpe,  a  home  economist,  was 
Manager  with  head-  food  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Knoxville.  He  joined  Post-Gazette  from  1949  to  1958 
)  as  a  member  of  the  and  later  was  publicity  director 
ss.,  bureau.  for  the  Penn  Sheraton  Hotel. 
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Manager  for  Tenn. 

Atlanta 

B.  Lowry  Bowman,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  southern  division  of 
United  Press  International,  has 
been  named  UPI  Tennessee 
State  News  Manager  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Knoxville.  He  joined 
UPI  in  1950  as  a  member  of  the 
Jackson  Miss.,  bureau. 


THURSDATA 


NEW  ADDRESS  —  After  33 
years  in  the  same  offices,  the 
Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Long  Is¬ 
land  Post,  has  exchanged  sec¬ 
ond-floor  offices  for  street-level 
offices  and  additional  space,  and 
is  now  closer  to  the  center  of 
its  primary  circulation  area. 
The  move  was  prompted  by  in¬ 
creased  circulation  (which  more 
than  tripled)  and  increased  staff 
in  the  year  since  new  manage¬ 
ment,  under  Chester  Harris, 
took  over.  Circulation  is  now 
over  10,000  per  week. 

«  *  * 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  PRESS— 
The  Estaneia  Valley  (N.  M.) 
Citizen,  a  weekly,  is  putting  out 
editions  on  a  handmade  press 
which  cost  Publisher  C.  G. 
Lawrence  less  than  $5.  The  21- 
year-old  publisher  said:  “Our 
first  home-printed  issue  is  not 
a  work  of  art.  It  has  a  general 
over-all  grayness  about  it,  but 
it’s  readable.”  He  calls  his  pro¬ 
cess  “direct  photo-planography,” 
and  equipment  consists  of  a  flat 
table  top,  three  salvaged  press 
rollers,  four  coil  springs  for  se¬ 
curing  of  a  lithographic  plate, 
and  two  auxiliary  tables  for  the 
stacking  of  printed  and  un¬ 
printed  newspapers.  The  print¬ 
ing  impression  comes  from  a 
light-sensitive  lithographic  plate 
on  which  the  image  is  reversed. 
The  new  process,  dubbed  “Im¬ 
possible  I,”  has  no  patents  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Mr.  Lawrence  says: 
“Everyone  in  the  field  of  graphic 
arts  will  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing 
it.  We  have  invented  nothing.” 
*  *  « 

SWITCH  —  The  Thousand 
Oaks  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  a  13,- 
500  controlled-circulation  news¬ 
paper  serving  southern  Ven¬ 
tura  County  has  switched  from 
letterpress  to  a  completely  cold- 
type  operation.  It  is  printed  on 
a  Color  King  press  at  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  Independent. 

*  *  « 

MONEY  IN  THE  MAIL  — 
The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  News- 
Chieftain  is  encouraging  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  by  offering  $5 
to  the  person  writing  the  best 
one  each  week.  Letters  are 
judged  on  content  and  neatness. 
*  *  * 

BLESS  THIS  PAPER  —  A 
Georgian  who  has  served  as  a 
Baptist  minister  for  15  years 
has  returned  to  Atlanta  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Weekly  Star. 
He  is  Benjamin  Irvin  Cheney 
Jr.  DuPree  Jordon  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Star,  was  associated 
with  the  R^dio  and  Television 
Commission  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 


Roland  Charest  Buys 
Connecticut  Weekly 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  East  Hartford  Gazette, 
a  4300-circulation  weekly  news¬ 
paper  dating  back  to  1884,  has 
been  sold  by  the  West  Hartford 
Publishing  Company,  to  Roland 
J.  Charest. 

Mr.  Charest,  37,  was  senior 
editor  of  Electronics  Magazine, 
published  by  McGraw-Hill.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  with 
a  weekly  in  his  hometown  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  then  joined  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  He  later 
was  with  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  and  Boston  Traveler.  Mr. 
Charest  covered  the  Brinks  rob¬ 
bery  trial  for  the  Traveler,  and 
did  a  daily  radio  show  over  a 
Boston  station. 

Richard  A.  Woodley,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  will  be  retained. 

The  sale  did  not  include  any 
equipment  or  machinery. 

• 

First  Daily  in  Ohio 
From  Offset  Press 

London,  Ohio 

Ohio’s  first  daily  newspaper 
published  by  rotary  offset  m^e 
its  appearance  this  week  when 
the  Madison  Press  came  off  the 
new  Vanguard  Press. 

This  publication  and  the 
Plain  City  Advocate,  weekly, 
will  continue  to  be  publish^ 
by  the  new  process  employing 
the  use  of  Justowriters  and  all 
“cold  type”  throughout. 

These  publications  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Central  Ohio 
Publishing  Company  last  March 
by  C.  Carlton  Hartley,  Colum¬ 
bus  publisher  of  the  Hartley 
Suburban  Newspapers  and 
Greenfield  Daily  Times. 

The  Madison  Press  became  a 
daily  on  May  3.  William  J.  Rush 
is  manager  and  John  McPeek  is 
editor. 

• 

Danforth  of  BBDO 
Pops  Up  as  Curtis  VP 

J.  Davis  Danforth,  who  retired 
Jan.  1,  1960  from  Batten,  Bart¬ 
on,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  will 
return  to  business  life  Sept.  15 
as  vicepresident  for  client  rela¬ 
tions  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
His  headquarters  will  be  at  380 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Danforth  was  executive 
vicepresident  of  BBDO  when  he 
resigned,  ending  a  35-year  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  agency. 

• 

Restaurant  Sues 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  Youngstovm  Vindicator  is 
being  sued  for  $600,000  by  a 
restaurant  operator,  who 
charges  stories  about  teen-agers 
in  the  “Hideaway  Room,”  were 
libelous. 


Five  niinois 
Papers  Make 
Career  Bids 


Edwakdsville,  Ill. 

Five  publishers  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Illinois  are 
are  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
as  far  as  trying  to  attract  high 
caliber  reporters  and  in  an 
attempt  to  interest  high  school 
students  to  pursue  a  career  in 
journalism. 

The  five  papers — Alton  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  Belleville  News 
Democrat,  EdwardsviUe  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Granite  City  Press- 
Record  and  St.  Clair  and 
Madison  Counties  Sunday  and 
Evening  Journal — formed  their 
loose-knit  organization  about 
three  years  ago.  There  are  no 
officers  or  set  agenda.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  approximately 
every  two  months  with  news- 
papering,  area,  state  and  nation¬ 
al  problems  being  discussed. 

Positive  steps  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents,  or  grass  roots  potentials, 
are  now  in  the  offing.  Initial 
plans  call  for  clinics  at  the  high 
schools  in  the  area  which  have 
newspapers  and  in  working  with 
guidance  counselors. 


Reporters  from  each  paper 
will  make  up  a  team  which  will 
visit  the  schools,  give  advice  on 
every  phase  of  writing  and 
answer  questions  on  journalism 
as  a  career. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken 
by  this  group.  High  school 
newspaper  writers  find  jobs  in 
the  paper’s  libraries;  students, 
particularly  from  Southern  Illin¬ 
ois  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  find  summer 
jobs  as  reporters;  financial  aid 
in  the  form  of  a  scholarship  is 
g;iven;  publishers  and  editors 
make  it  a  point  to  accept  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  where  possible 
prospects  will  be  in  attendance; 
and  columns  written  by  high 
school  students  are  used  with 
by-lines  given. 

• 

Monkey  Wrench 
Makes  Paper  Late 

West  Memphis,  Ark. 

“Somebody  threw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  it.” 

The  West  Memphis  Evening 
Times  made  this  explanation  to 
its  readers  on  the  day  after 
subscribers  received  the  paper 
late. 

A  monkey  wrench  was  left 
lying  on  the  bed  of  the  press  and 
it  wasn’t  discovered  until  after 
the  rollers  had  been  set  in 
motion. 


Okay,  Dirats  Plate-making  cuts  the  cost  of  Letterpress 
Printing-but  how  about  Quality? 

Smith:  Pity  this  isn’t  a  “phonoview”  because  I’ve  got  a  tear 
sheet  right  before  me  that  I’d  like  you  to  see. 

White:  What  grade  of  paper? 

Smith:  The  same  we’ve  been  using — You  don’t  have  to  buy 
special  paper  when  you  use  plates  made  by  the  Dirats 
Automatic  Etcher.  The  same  as  in  regular  letterpress. 

White:  All  right — but  what  screen  are  your  halftones? 

Smith:  100  for  newsprint  and  133  for  job  work,  both  on  in¬ 
expensive  zinc  cuts. 

White:  Impossible!  You  can’t  go  over  100  screen  without 
using  copper. 

Smith:  That’s  what  I  used  to  think  .  .  .  until  I  saw  a  tear  sheet 
from  a  Dirats  processed  plate.  It’s  almost  incredible. 

White:  Let’s  go  over  this  again.  Instead  of  ditching  my  letter- 
presses  and  switching  to  offset,  you  suggest  that  I  add 
photographic  equipment  (which  I’d  have  to  do  with 
offset,  anyway)  and  a  Dirats  Automatic  Flow-Type 
Etcher  for  making  plates.  Right? 

Smith:  Exactly.  Don’t  throw  away  the  letterpresses  you  paid 
good  money  for  and  don’t  saddle  yourself  with  the 
expense  of  new  offset  presses. 

White:  Okay,  but  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me? 

Smith:  Well,  we  publish  a  small  daily,  as  you  know,  and  it 
cost  us  less  than  $6,000.  That  included  the  photogra¬ 
phic  euuipment,  vacuum  frame  and  the  Dirats  Auto¬ 
matic  Flow-Type  Etcher. 

White:  Only  $6,0(X)?  Boy,  that’s  certainly  better  than  going 
offset! 

Smith:  And  another  thing — With  the  Dirats  Plate-making  pro¬ 
cess  you  don’t  need  skilled  labor;  anybody  can  turn 
out  top  notch  plates. 

White:  And  you  said  it  took  only  3  minutes  to  make  a  half¬ 
tone,  S  minutes  for  a  wrap-around  plate  and  12  to  IS 
minutes  for  a  deep  etched  combination? 

Smith:  Correct.  And  wait  till  you  see  the  results  .  .  .  terriffic! 


P.S. 


See  for  yourself.  We’ll  send  you  actual  tear 
sheets.  En/ery  the  rersatility,  economy  and  qual¬ 
ity  you  need  and  still  print  letterpress.  Write  for 
tear  sheets  to  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company, 
Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
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CIRCULATION 


‘JIM’  Means  a  Lot 
To  Green  Mt.  Boys 

By  Robert  E.  Beaupre 

Executive  Editor,  Burlinfttun  (Vt.)  Free  Press 


(Second  of  Three  Articles)  \ 
(25,000-100,000  Circulation)  < 
Meet  JIM.  He’s  one  of  475  ' 
Burlington  Free  Press  news- 
paperboys  who  have  the  chance  '■ 
to  take  part  in  annual  education-  ' 
al  programs  that  have  won  in-  ' 
temational  attention.  ^ 

JIM  (junior  independent  mer¬ 
chant)  even  has  a  unique  name. 
The  Burlington  Free  Press  or¬ 
iginated  it. 

Profitable  and  Personal 

Each  year,  JIM  puts  in  for 
travel  scholarships.  These  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  educational 
tours  to  New  York,  Washington 
and  other  cities. 

Annually  he  gets  a  crack  at 
JIM  college  scholarships. 

Every  month  his  savings  grow 
for  his  college  education,  thanks 
to  a  Free  Press  thrift  program. 

JIM  has  acquired  many  things 
he  wanted,  like  a  transistor  ra¬ 
dio  or  a  bicycle,  through  another 
Free  Press  JIM  opportunity. 

One  of  the  newspapers  he 
looks  forward  to  each  week  is 
his  own — one  published  just  for 
JIMs  in  more  than  125  Vermont 
towns  and  cities.  JIM’s  contacts 
with  Free  Press  personnel  are 
profitable  in  many  ways  besides 
his  earnings.  He  gets  advice  and 
guidance  and  acquires  practical 
knowledge  that  is  indeed  a  part 
of  his  education. 

This  prize-winning  JIM  pro¬ 
gram  mainly  is  the  product  of 
Circulation  Manager  Frank  J. 
Heinrich  and  his  enterprising 
staff.  Recently  the  ICMA  pre¬ 
sented  its  first-place  trophy  to 
the  Free  Press  in  its  promotion 
display  contest  featuring  the 
best  continuing  program  for  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  among  news¬ 
papers  in  the  25,000-100,000 
circulation  bracket.  Explained 
Mr.  Heinrich: 

Seek  Appealing  Program 

“We  try  to  have  a  program 
that  appeals  to  the  boy  on  a 
year-round  and  not  just  a  sea¬ 
sonal  basis.  We  attempt  in  every 
way  to  show  a  boy  that  a  little 
extra  effort  on  his  part  can  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  a  much  better 
future.” 

As  to  what  the  average  boy 
thinks  of  the  Free  Press  pro¬ 


gram,  the  comment  of  James 
Couture,  a  JIM  for  more  than 
five  years,  is  typical: 

“My  $800  savings;  my  college 
scholarship  award;  the  practical 
experience  attained;  the  other 
route  benefits — these  all  make 
the  Burlington  Free  Press  JIM 
program  the  best  opportunity 
for  any  Vermont  boy.  I  ought  to 
know.” 

JIM  was  introduced  as  a  name  ! 
for  newspaperboys  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press  in  1957.  Mr. 
Heinrich  told  how: 

“The  title  occurred  to  us 
while  contemplating  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Washington  that  use  of 
the  word  ‘carrier’  be  dropped. 
Discussing  the  program  that  the 
word  ‘junior*  be  substituted  for 
‘carrier,’  I  stumbled  upon  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  word  ‘independent’ 
to  complete  the  JIM.” 

JIM  Constantly  Promoted 

The  Free  Press  circulation  de¬ 
partment  keeps  the  word  JIM 
constantly  before  Vermonters 
and  what  helps  a  lot  is  a  smart 
insignia.  Also  signatures  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  designed 
and  are  used  in  circulation  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

'The  slogan,  “Energetic  Ver¬ 
mont  Youth  Builds  for  the 
Future,”  is  also  included  in  cir¬ 
culation  ads,  promotion  pieces, 
on  letterheads  and  other  items. 

“Our  JIM  program,”  empha¬ 
sized  Mr.  Heinrich,  “never  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stray  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  it  must  be  kept  on  a 
strict  businesslike  basis  and  that 
the  newspaper  must  be  fair  but 
firm  and  keep  the  boy’s  best  in¬ 
terest  uppermost  in  every  de¬ 
cision.” 

Travel  Scholarships  Popular 

Annual  travel  scholarships 
total  about  75  and  consist  of  spe¬ 
cial  all-inclusive  sight-seeing 
tours  of  New  York,  the  nation’s 

I  capital  and  other  metropolitan 

i  areas. 

Awarded  for  good  route  man- 

’  agement,  such  scholarships 

i  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the 

•  tour.  Each  JIM  who  gets  one 
meets  the  balance  of  the  cost 
out  of  a  fund  he  has  saved  dur- 

'  ing  the  preceding  40  weeks  or 

•  longer. 


Frank  J.  Heinrich 

During  the  last  14  years  of 
such  travel  scholarships,  more 
than  1,000  young  Vermonters 
have  visited  the  U.  N.  building 
and  other  educational  tour  high¬ 
lights  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Always  the  number  of 
tour  scholarship  applications 
exceeds  the  limit  award  total  of 
75. 

“One  of  our  slogans,”  said 
Mr.  Heinrich,  is  this:  ‘We  can  do 
big  things  through  participa¬ 
tion.’  But  we  are  careful  to  ask 
for  no  more  than  a  small  part 
of  a  boy’s  time.  School  always 
comes  first  in  our  plan.  Our 
JIM  program  strives  to  keep  a 
close  tie  between  the  boy,  his 
newspaper  route,  the  school  and 
his  parents.  As  a  boy  obtains  his 
route,  a  school  certificate  is 
completed  by  the  school  and  his 
parents. 

“In  this,  it  is  agreed  that  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  JIM,  the 
newspaper  will  cooperate  with 
school  authorities  and  parents  in 
replacing  any  Junior  Independ¬ 
ent  Merchant  who  permits  route 
duties  to  interfere  with  school 
hours  or  school  work.” 


trations.  This  has  had  perfect 
record  of  publication  in  its 
nearly  15  years’  existence. 

Annually,  two  college  scholar¬ 
ships  each  worth  $250  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  JIMs.  Winners  are  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  yearly  old 
timers’  banquet  for  JIMs.  Dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week 
this  is  held  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  to  provide  college  at¬ 
mosphere.  Those  with  four  or 
more  years’  service  are  feted  at 
this  event,  and  a  newspaperboy 
is  chosen  “JIM  of  the  Year.” 
The  Free  Press  also  helps  JIMs 
attain  scholarships  to  secondary 
schools  such  as  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy. 

Encouraged  by  the  Free  Press 
to  cultivate  the  thrift  habit, 
many  boys,  upon  completing 
their  JIM  duties,  leave  with 
substantial  savings  toward  their 
education.  The  entire  JIM  pro- 
gp*am  is  designed  to  build  better 
youth  and  certainly  this  has 
been  done  for  hundreds  in 
Vermont. 


Dialing  for  News 

Albertville,  Ala. 

“Telenews”  has  been  developed 
by  Jack  Thompson  and  Frank 
Reid,  owmers  of  the  weekly 
Albertville  Herald.  By  dialing 
878-2190  a  person  can  hear  the 
news  over  the  telephone.  With 
two  minutes  of  local  news  the 
listener  also  hears  one  or  two 
commercial  messages. 

• 

Changes  to  11 -Em 

Dallas 

Advertising  Director  Don  L. 
Schneider  announced  this  week 
that  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
will  change  to  the  11-em  column 
width,  with  3-point  column  rule, 
beginning  Sept.  11.  The  eight- 
column  page  will  be  22  inches 
deep. 


At  different  times  through  the 
year,  JIMs  are  offered  a  variety 
of  merchandise.  Usually  a  route 
increase  of  one  copy  and  small 
payments  from  route  profits  over 
10  weeks  will  reward  a  JIM  with 
something  on  which  he  has  had 
his  heart  set  for  a  long  time.  The 
value  of  the  item  depends  upon 
the  leng;th  of  the  period  over 
which  his  payments  are  ex¬ 
tended. 

Additional  route  increases  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  factor  or  add  to  the 
number  of  prizes  received. 

Each  Friday  as  the  JIMs  get 
their  weekly  statement  of  news¬ 
papers  shipped  to  them,  they 
find  enclosed  with  it  their  weekly 
mimeographed  newspaper,  “The 
Green  Mountain  Boy.”  Its  one 
page  contains  news  about  the 
boys  and  suggestions;  also  illus- 


pped  to  them,  they  NEW  MODEL— This  is  one  of  the 
i  with  it  their  weekly  ^0  units  m  the  Ph.  adelph.a  D^y 
J  News  fleeT  of  a  uminum  body 

newspaper  “The  circulation  delivrie. 

ntain  Boy.  Its  one  by  J.  B.  E. 

ins  news  about  the  Olson  Corporation,  Garden  City, 
iggestions;  also  illus-  N.  Y. 
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This  new  high  speed  twine  bundling  machine  will  fit  into 
any  automatic  bundling  line  or  may  be  operated  manually. 
Bundle  Sj)eed  —  up  to  30  per  minute  possible.  Soft,  low 
cost  pliable  sisal  twine  eliminates  cutting  of  bundles  and 
facilitates  handling.  Disposal  at  distribution  point  will  no 
longer  be  a  lingering  hazard.  It’s  now  available  and  now  is 
the  time  to  investigate  all  the  advantages  of  bundling  with 
twine.  Write:  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Indus¬ 
trial  Machinery  Division,  140  Federal  St,,  Boston  7,  Mass. 


TYMASTER 


Twine  Bundling  Machine 


RtftOMl  MiM  offiM*:  CHICAGO.  600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  •  CLEVELAND.  740  Superioi  Avt..  N.W.  .  LOS  ANGELES.  1826  S.  Hope  St.  •  NASHVILLE.  320  Main  St.  •  NEW  YORK.  1  West  I6th  SL 


0 


MOST  VERSATILE..  .  the  Fotosetter" 

is  the  key  machine  in  the  growing  art  of  photographic  type¬ 
setting.  Based  on  the  flexible  circulating  matrix  principle,  it 
brings  the  advantages  of  photocomposition,  with  all  its  versatility, 
speed  and  economy  within  practical  reach.  If  you  want  the  best 
in  machines  and  methods  for  setting  type  by  photography  .  .  . 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSfVE  INTERTYPE 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street  •  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  DIVISION '..'f  HARRIS  INTPRTYPF  CORPORATION 


I  utc-'-ftter'is  j  iPp'.iStfrcd  tr.idf"''  in' 


Equipment 


Ad  Produelion 
Manager  Named 


I  Washington 

Chester  J.  Berry  has  been 
named  Advertising  Production 
Manager  of  the  Washington 
Star.  He  joined  the  Star’s  pro¬ 
duction  department  in  1939. 

His  duties  in  the  new  position 
will  include  handling  advertiser 
complaints,  arranging  and  main¬ 
taining  copy  deadlines,  and 
supervising  the  one  proof 
system. 

The  Washington  Star  also 
announced  the  promotion  of  J. 
lemocrat  Warren  Callahan  from  foreman 
Ba-tment  of  its  pressroom  to  assistant 
ipproved  production  manager,  succeeding 
9  room.  Mr.  Berry. 

transmit  His  father,  John  J.  Callahan, 
than  90  pressroom  foreman  from 

1929  until  his  retirement  in  1953. 
This  marks  a  31-year  association 
of  the  Callahans  in  the  Star’s 
pressroom. 

Warren  Callahan  studied  pre¬ 
paratory  law  courses  before  he 
Joined  the  Star  in  1931. 


nST.  Louis 
A  custom-designed  pneumatic 
tube  system  installed  by  the  St. 
tuis  Globe-  Louis  (ilobe-l)eviocrat  cuts  15 
spatches  a  minutes  from  all  deadlines,  al- 
composing  lowing  more  ad  linage  and  late- 
i,  using  a  breaking  news  copy  to  make  the 
paper.  The  network  links  the 
!mn$  bV*  M  news  and  advertising 

m  Corpor-  ‘‘^Pa^ments  with  its  printing 
iternational  facilities  two  blocks  away, 
raph  Cor-  In  less  than  40  seconds,  the 
Ihe  system,  high-speed  system,  with  stations 
at  the  fifth-floor  news  copy  desk, 

iand  display  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  on  the  fourth 
floor,  speeds  copy,  proofs,  cuts 
and  other  documents  more  than 

1600  feet  down  the  street  to  the  page  cuts  and  engravings  larger 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  compos-  than  six  columns  are  carried  be¬ 
ing  room,  where  the  Newhouse-  tween  the  plants  by  persons 
owned  paper  is  produced.  making  the  trip  for  other  rea- 

The  rugged  metal  carriers  sons, 
which  dart  through  the  close-  H  is  operational  24  hours  a 
to-oOOO  feet  of  air-tight  tubing  day^  enabling  copy  boys  and  ad 
are  the  largest  ever  used  in  a  dispatch  clerks  to  get  paper  and 
pneumatic  network.  Made  to  metal  "down  the  street”  in 
Globe  -  Democrat  specifications,  under  40  seconds,  or  as  the 
the  11  X  3*A  X  17-inch  contain-  Globe-Democrate  Business  Man- 
ers  resemble  small  attache  cases,  ager  G.  Duncan  Bauman  puts 
They  can  accommodate  metal  it;  .  .  faster  than  a  boy 

and  other  inflexible  material  up  could  walk  from  the  city  room 
to  six  columns  by  14  inches,  down  one  flight  to  the  compos- 
Thus,  all  of  the  paper’s  news  mg  room,  when  we  had  our 
copy  and  cuts  and  about  90  per-  printing  plant  in  the  same 
cent  of  all  the  advertising  ma-  building.” 
terial  can  be  moved  through  the  • 

'"me  system  was  engineemd  FOtOfype  Paper 
by  Airmatic  Systems  Corpora-  Typing  paper,  especially 
tion.  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J.,  an  treated  for  offset  reproduction 
affiliate  of  International  Tele-  purposes,  is  being  marketed  by 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corpora-  Fototype  Incorporated,  Chicago 
I*®*'-  13.  An  actual  coating  of  fine 

A  big  obstacle  for  ITT  engi-  white  pigment  is  applied  to  a 
neers  was  the  distance  separat-  bond  typewriter  paper  in  the 
ing  the  newspaper  office  and  manufacture  of  Copy-Prep  to 
composing  room.  To  join  these  produce  a  brilliant  white  sur- 
locations,  physically  more  than  face  of  non-glare  matte  texture. 
1600  feet  apart,  meant  cross-  The  result  is  that  the  sheet  is 
ing  busy  Delmar  Boulevard.  compatible  with  carbon-ribbon 
By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  typewriting,  producing  copy 
the  designers  came  upon  a  that  has  the  sharpness  of  pro¬ 
little-used  rail  spur  that  runs  fessional  typesetting  with  a  con- 
beneath  12th  and  Delmar  siderable  savinir  of  time. 


Gallup,  N.  M. 

An  addition  to  the  Gallup  In¬ 
dependent’s  production  plant  on 
Aztec  Avenue  now  houses  the 
business  editorial  offices,  as  well 
as  providing  more  space  for  the 
composing  room.  The  structure 
is  of  pueblo  style,  air-condi¬ 
tioned. 


Copy  from  the  Globe  news  desk 
is  received  in  the  composing  room 
at  the  Post-Dispatch  plant  in  less 
than  40  seconds.  In  addition  to 
the  news  room,  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  departments  are 
included  in  the  network. 


IN  NEW  JOfr— Fred  P.  Brickner 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute  to  be 
production  manager  of  the  new 
Arhone  Journal,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  publication  early  in  1962  at 
Phoenix.  He  began  ANPA  service 
as  an  assistant  to  Walter  Wines, 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  for  many  years.  Earlier 
he  was  a  lithographic  pressman. 


\  • 


■Uciwis 


Portland,  Me. 

Guy  Gannett  Publishinf?  Co. 
wili  add  a  fifth  unit  to  its  news¬ 
paper  press  next  spring. 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Williams, 
president  of  the  firm  that  owns 
presses  in  Portland,  Augusta 
and  Waterville,  said  the  new 
Hoe  unit  will  enable  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald,  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Express,  the 
three  newspapers  published  in 
Portland,  to  use  full  color. 

Cost  of  the  installation,  that 
will  include  removal  of  about 
100  cubic  yards  of  ledge  from 
the  plant’s  subcellar,  and  unit 
is  about  $175,000. 

The  present  press,  installed 
in  1948  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 
has  four  16-page  units. 


Automatic  cleaning  machines 
that  agitate  removable  ink  foun¬ 
tains  in  non-flammable  chemical 
solutions  have  been  placed  into 
service  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Prior  to  purchase  of  a  Magnus 
Miji  Lif  automatic,  parts-clean- 
ing  machine.  Free  Press  pots 
and  gravure  press  parts  were 
hand  washed.  (As  many  as  eight 
— and  as  few  as  one — fountains 
are  cleaned  in  an  eight-hour 
day.)  Cleaning — particularly  the 
cleaning  of  removable  ink  foun¬ 
tains  —  was  time  consuming, 
costly  and,  as  all  pressmen 
know,  the  most  unpopular  chore 
in  the  pressroom. 

The  50-pound,  cast-aluminum, 
portable  ink  fountain  has  28 
straight  brass  tubes,  three  to 
four  inches  in  lengrth,  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  side  of  the  fountain.  Clean¬ 
ing  these,  operators  used  long, 
narrow  brushes,  hand-scrubbing 
the  inside  of  the  tubes  with 
safety  solvent.  These  tubes  alone 
took  more  than  45  minutes  to 
clean.  Other  outside  areas  were 
scrubbed  for  an  additional  15 
minutes.  The  rinse  devoured 
more  minutes,  followed  by  the 
time  it  took  to  thoroughly  wipe 
equipment  with  rags  to  remove 
color  residues  and  dry  the  foun¬ 
tains. 

Roland  W.  Wilbur,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  office  manager,  and  Greg 
Macri,  New  England  representa¬ 
tive  for  Magnus  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  (Garwood,  N.  J.),  manu¬ 
facturers  of  industrial  cleaning 
equipment  and  chemicals,  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  and  lubricants,  tain, 
got  together.  Besides  savings,  removable 

With  the  advice  of  Larry  Meu-  ink  fountains  are  cleaner  than 
nier,  press  foreman  at  the  FVee  at  any  time  Tufts  can  re¬ 
press,  Wilbur  and  Macri  began  member, 
experiments  aimed  at  devising  ™  „  . 

a  mechanical  method  of  solving  Equipment 

the  paper’s  problem.  These  ses-  The  Miji  Lif  and  the  Aja  Lif 
sions  resulted,  not  only  in  a  new  are  similar  in  operation.  The  dif- 
fountain  cleaning  method,  but  ferences  are  in  size  and  ca- 
established  new  and  different  pacity.  Three  fountains  are  han- 
methods  of  cleaning  other  parts  died  by  the  Buffalo  -4ja  Lif. 
and  areas  of  the  shop,  thus  keep-  (Aja  Lifs  are  available  in  four 
ing  the  Magnus  equipment  busy  stock  sizes  to  clean  up  to  1000 
for  the  greatest  possible  number  pounds  per  batch).  The  Miji  Lif 
of  working  hours.  contains  a  single  fountain,  but  is 

c  n  1.1  ^  1  m*  o  capable  of  handling  up  to  75 

Same  Problem,  Only  More  So 

Purchase  of  the  Miji  Lif  ma-  A  flick  of  a  single  lever  con- 
chine  has  resulted  in  reduction  trol  of  either  machine  is  the 
in  the  cost  of  manhours,  equip-  only  motion  required  of  the  op- 
ment  time  and  chemicals  used  in  erator.  Both  combine  the  pene- 
fountain  cleaning.  It  has  been  trating  dirt-shearing  action  of 
found  that,  using  the  Magnus  rapid  up-and-down  mechanical 
Method,  thorough  cleaning  can  agitation  of  parts  in  solution 


BEATS  HAND  SCRUBBING — Cast-aluminum  ink  fountain  is  ready  for 
a  bath  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  A  flick  of  a  lever  lowers  it 
into  a  special  Magnus  chemical  solution  for  an  agitated,  thorough 
cleaning. 

be  obtained  in  less  than  35  min-  with  the  stripping  action  of  the 
utes  with  less  than  five  minutes  chemical  compound, 
of  hand  work  necessary. 

In  Buffalo,  Ralph  B.  Tufts,  as-  Air-Operaied 

sistant  production  and  research  a  single,  air-operated  piston 
manager  of  the  News,  has  lowers,  agitates  and  raises  the 
adopted  a  similar  method  of  fountain  parts  in  a  motorless, 
fountain  cleaning.  gearless  automatically  agi- 

Because  of  the  large  circula-  tating  and  lifting  device.  Agita¬ 
tion,  this  paper  purchased  a  tion  can  be  regulated  through  a 
Magnus  Aja  Lif  #3  machine,  wide  range  of  60  to  160  up-and- 
which  cleans  three  ink  fountains  down  motions  per  minute, 
with  each  cycle.  Three  fountains  There  is  only  one  lubrication  de- 
are  placed  on  the  platform  of  vice  on  either  Magnus  machine, 
the  machine,  automatically  low-  Q^^er  Magnus  automatic 
ered  and  agitated  in  a  Magnus  deanjug  machines  range  in  ca- 
solvent  for  15  to  20  minutes.  from  the  Magnus  Mini 

At  the  end  of  the  cleaning  time,  pjp  machine  which  operates  in 
the  platform  is  raised,  again  au-  ^  standard  five-gallon  drum  to 
tomatically,  (by  lever  control)  giant-size  units  that  are  de- 
and  fomtains  are  allowed  to  gigne<i  and  engineered  to  clean 
drain.  They  are  then  removed  six-wheel  truck  assemblies  or 
and  nnsed  in  solvent.  diesel  blocks  weighing  as  much 

Prior  to  the  use  of  the  Aja  500  pounds. 

Lif  machine,  cleaning  was  done 

with  a  standard  55-gallon  drum,  ^  Ji*ll  iw " 

filled  with  kerosene.  Each  foun-  wllll  <  'l  - 

tain  was  hand-wiped  with  kero- 

sene  rags,  and  it  took  as  much  '  ^  'TH 

as  an  hour  to  clean  one  foun- 


Knoxville  Presses 
Go  to  West  Virginia 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

A  larger  and  faster  press,  to 
take  care  of  expanding  needs, 
will  be  installed  by  the  Evening 
Journal,  Otto  K.  Reuter,  general 
manager  has  announced. 

The  three-unit  Scott  press  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  to  produce 
a  48-page  newspaper  at  top 
speed  of  25,000  per  hour.  The 
present  Goss  press  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  32  pages  and  is  much 
slower. 

The  equipment  will  be  set  up 
in  a  new  building. 


THE  LAST  OF  THREE  IS  LOADED — As  soon  as  the  third  ink  fountain 
has  been  loaded  on  Buffalo  Evening  News'  Aja  Lif,  the  man  at  right 
will  trip  the  lever.  The  machine  does  the  rest. 
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Production  People 
In  the  News 


MOVES — Ferd  A.  Mier,  formerly 
asiistanf  production  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  now 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Film  Lettering  Machine  Offered 


Visual  Graphics  Corporation 
(311  East  46  St.,  New  York) 
has  introduced  the  Photo  Typ- 
ositor,  a  film  lettering  machine, 
after  a  long  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  field  trials. 

The  entire  operation  of  the 
Photo  Typositor  is  visible, 
automatic  electronically  con¬ 
trolled  and  effortless.  It  enlarges 
or  reduces  from  standard  film 
alphabets  (8  to  196  point — 
up  to  1%").  Operating  in  day¬ 
light,  the  Photo  Typositor  in¬ 
stantly  develops  each  letter  as 
it  is  exposed,  without  stats,  at 
an  average  cost  of  2c  per  word. 
With  the  Photo  Typositor  letters 
can  be  slanted  to  the  left  or 
right,  condensed  or  expanded, 
holding  one  dimension  while 
changing  the  other,  bounce. 


stagger,  curve,  interlock,  letter- 
space,  step-down,  step-up,  re¬ 
peat  and  many  other  variations 
never  before  possible  without 
expensive  artwork.  A  single  film 
lettering  alphabet  costs  $12. 

The  machine  itself  fits  on  an 
office  desk  or  table,  and  plugs 


into  any  110  volt  A/C  electrical 
outlet.  It  is  being  allotted  on  a 
declining  lease  basis  averaging 
$40  per  month. 

• 

10  Units,  160  Pages 
At  50,000  Per  Hour 

A  new  press  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  is  underway  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn  plants  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  New 
equipment  will  make  the  News 
the  only  tabloid  newspaper  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  lO-unit, 
160-page  package  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  50,000  papers  per 
hour. 

The  present  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  part  of  a  $10  million 
program  which  was  completed 
four  years  ago.  Now  the  black 
press  units  are  being  increased 
to  112. 


The  LUDLOW 


Way  to  Profits 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  afford  profitable  operation 
with  direct  production  results,  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  steps  that  slow  down  the  work. 
Both  have  earned  their  standing  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry— Ludlow  for  fine  typography  and 
Elrod  for  quality  strip  material. 


R.  White  F.  White 

ALL  WHITE— Roneld  A.  WhHe, 
33,  who  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  since  1957,  is  now  MS 
at  the  Miami  Herald,  and  Frank 
F.  White,  47,  ( no  relation  to  Ron¬ 
ald)  has  been  promoted  to  MS  at 
the  Observer.  Frank's  father,  John, 
was  the  Observer's  "super"  for  25 
years. 


Ludlow  All-Slug  Composition 

Setting  direct  Ludlow  slugline  composition 
with  easily-handled  matrices,  from  copy  to 
hot  metal  to  form,  eliminates  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  purchase  of  single  type.  Solid  slug 
forms  expedite  make-up  and  lockup,  and 
save  pressroom  time.  These  short  cuts  mean 
larger  profits  for  you. 


Elrod  Quality  Strip  Material 

This  is  a  single-purpose  machine  that  effec¬ 
tively  produces  an  abundance  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  strip  material  for  many  uses.  Simple  in 
design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  requires 
minimum  operator  attention,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  withstands  hard  use.  Ideal  for  spacing 
material,  rule  and  base.  Gas  or  electric-heat¬ 
ed;  six  different  models  to  fit  your  needs. 


Ludlow  and  Elrod  folders  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  profits- 
write  for  your  free  copies 


RETIRED— Ted  DePeugh 


received 

an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  Hawaii 
for  himself  and  his  wife  upon  re¬ 
tiring  from  (the  Miami  Herald, 
where  he  has  been  mechanical  ■  . 

superintendent.  LUulOW  T y | 
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Assistant  Chief  Engineer  George  Williams  inspects  the  new  com¬ 
pressors  at  the  Cleveland  Press.  Each  of  these  ESH  single-stage  hori¬ 
zontal  Ingersoll-Rand  units  compresses  580  cfm  of  air  to  100  psig.  Each 
is  driven  at  400  rpm  by  a  125-hp  motor. 

Moiifor  Pmiliiptinn  ^ 

IHaWCl  nilimiilHIli  provide  an  unfailing  supply  in 
e  wow  we  ■  wowwHoeia  adequate  volume.  To  meet  these 

ANaoMoloaoBoaa  naoeoaoMal  requirements,  the  Press  has 
UDBrSuOnS  UBPOnO  installed  two  heavy-duty  580- 
~  ~  cfm  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors. 

Iln  PnmnraCCDfl  Air  factors  have  played  a 

Ull  UUIIIUlvdwCU  fill  major  role  in  the  gfrowing  use 

of  compressed  air  in  the  modern 
Clev'eland  newspaper  plant:  first,  the  need 
An  increasing  volume  of  com-  to  use  efficient  machines  to  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  helping  to  put  out  bat  rising  production  costs ;  see¬ 
the  paper  as  the  Cleveland  Press  ond,  the  need  for  greater 
continues  its  program  of  im-  production  speed  as  both  paper 
provement  and  expansion.  New  size  and  circulation  increase, 
equipment,  particularly  in  the  Cost-saving  and  time-saving 
press  room  and  mailing  room,  is  equipment  has  leaned  heavily  on 
dependent  on  air  for  control  and  compressed  air. 


r 


underside  lockup... 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  holds  plate  and  cylinder  in 
perfect  union.  The  plate  is  held  to  the  cylinder  under 
positive  lockup  tension  — even  at  70,000  PPH.  Thus, 
you  print  at  higher  speeds  with  Colormatic.  Plates  last 
longer.  And  you  get  maximum  fidelity  in  printing  black- 
and-white,  ROP  spot,  or  process  color.  Hoe  underside 
lockup  includes  precise  lateral  and  circumferential 
plate  adjustment  to  ±  Me"- 

K.  HOC  *  CO..  IMC.  ■■  ipa 

*Tracl6ni8rk  hcw  vook  c«.n.v.  ^TI 


This  view  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  stacker  shows  the  air  cylinders  that 
operate  the  interceptor  and  stacking  blades.  Each  stacker  can  handle 
60,000  papers  per  hour  and  uses  60  cu  ft  of  air  par  minute. 


Plant  development  at  the  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Cleveland  Press  has  been  influ-  The  controls  for  this  machine 
enced  by  all  these  factors,  plus  are  a  complex  of  electronic,  elee- 
a  continuing  drive  to  improve  trical,  and  pneumatic  devicei, 
print  quality,  notably  in  run-of-  with  the  mechanical  functioni 
paper  color.  activated  through  solenoid-oper- 

In  the  mailing  room,  seven  ated  air  valves. 

Cutler-Hammer  stackers,  each  Papers  on  the  conveyor  from 
handling  60,000  papers  an  hour,  the  press  room  pass  first  through 
depend  on  compressed  air.  a  counter  and  drop  to  a  stacking 
The  Hoe  Colormatic  press  is  blade.  When  half  a  stad 
equipped  with  a  Hurletron  elec-  (usually  25  papers)  has  beca 
tronic  device  which  constantly  counted,  air  is  admitted  to  a 
scans  the  color  impression  and  cylinder  and  thrusts  forward  an 
instantly  corrects  any  deviation  interceptor  blade  on  which  the 
in  registration.  The  scanner  next  batch  begins  to  stack.  Then 
lens  must  work  close  to  the  the  stacking  blade  is  retracted, 
moving  web  and  is  exposed  to  a  dropping  the  half  stack  to  a 
mist  of  ink,  but  it  must  remain  table;  the  blade  is  pushed  for- 
clean  and  clear  if  it  is  to  func-  ward  again  by  its  compressed 
tion.  This  is  achieved  with  a  air  piston  and  catches  the  next 
quarter-inch  tube  which  directs  papers  as  the  interceptor  blade 
compressed  air  across  the  lens,  retracts.  So  that  stacks  will  be 
It  is  a  little  thing  and  uses  a  even  (with  half  the  folded  ed(^ 
trifling  volume  of  air,  but  it  is  to  each  side)  the  table  with  iti 
essential  to  the  operation.  first  half  stack  is  rotated  180 

Each  of  the  stackers  uses  com-  degrees  by  compressed  air  ^ 
pressed  air  power  in  many  ways  stopped  by  an  air  brake.  Au^ 
and  requires  60  cubic  feet  per  actuated  gat^  are  clos^  to  hold 
minute,  delivered  at  a  minimum  the  papers  while  the  table  tumi 

Then  the  second  half-stack  u 
dropped  to  the  table,  the  tabk 
B  is  lowered,  and  an  air-powered 
I  pusher  starts  the  stack  onto 
I  I  Neoprene  belts. 

I  In  the  mailing  room,  air  rego- 
lates  and  cleans  the  jampol 
bottom  wrappers.  Seven  Jampol 
pushers  have  air-powered  pistom 
to  push  stacks  of  papers  into  the 
air-actuated  tieing  machines.  In 
HiutUi  P^te44'  the  composing  room,  air  blowi 

ERS- MACHINISTS 

rMEM  Dir*ftCDc  m  the  oil  mist  oilers  iw 

imkN  •  KibOERd  slitters,  tieing  machines,  stereo 
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press  units  use  compressed  air 
Fourth  Street  to  maintain  ink  level.  Air  playi 
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Four  Jampol  plate  drops  deliver  plates  from  stereo  to  press  room  at 
the  Cleveland  Press.  With  more  than  500  handles  in  an  hour,  compressed 
air  is  used  to  speed  the  carriers  and  cushion  the  stop  at  the  bottom. 


without  slowing  the  |)resses. 
After  the  hot  stereo  plates  from 
the  shaver  are  cooled  with  water, 
compressed  air  is  used  to  dry 
them.  This  used  to  be  done  with 
rags — a  messy,  time-consuming 
inefficient  operation.  Air  does  the 
job  faster,  more  cheaply,  more 
effectively. 

• 

Conveyor  Hub  Idea 
Reduces  Service  Calls 

Los  Angexes 

Jim  Lamb  of  the  I^os  Angeles 
Times  machine  shop  won  $200 
for  proposing  a  method  of  re¬ 
placing  worn  hubs  in  conveyor 
rollers  with  taper  lock  hubs 
rather  than  the  former  method 
of  replacing  them  with  bush¬ 
ing  . 

As  a  result  of  the  change¬ 
over,  breakdowns  on  the  rollers 
have  been  eliminated  and  service 
calls  for  the  conveyors  have 
been  reduced. 

Cliff  Dow  of  stereo  was  given 
a  $50  award  for  his  suggestion 
to  install  a  shutoff  valve  on  each 
shaver  so  that  the  air  to  the 
shaver  alone  can  be  shut  off. 
The  former  system  also  shut  off 
the  air  at  the  plate  marker. 


Goss  Sends  Burger 
To  Western  Office 

C.  W.  (Neil)  Burger,  sales 
representative  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  transferred  from 
the  East  Coast  to  the  Western 
Sales  office  at  San  Francisco. 
He  will  serve  as  assistant  to 
Wallace  Granger,  Manager- 
Western  Sales. 

Mr.  Burger  has  been  with 
Goss  since  1953.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  had  worked  as  a  sales 
representative  for  the  Westing- 
house  Electrical  Corp.  and  Cline 
Electric  Co.  He  has  a  mechanical 
engineering  degree  from  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

• 

On  Consultant  Staff 

Garden  City,  N,  Y. 

John  J.  Vanden  Heuvel,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  composing  room  proc- 
e'ses,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Collier  Elliott  and  Associates, 
printing  management  consult¬ 
ants.  Another  new  associate  is 
V.  Donald  Rebholz,  formerly  a 
printing  engineer  with  a  book 
publishing  house  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 


CAPCO~  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  *  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  *  Practical  operation 

Hove  year  rollers  wkee  yoe  need  fh»m! 


Write 


or 

phone 

collect 

to 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

SOOO  CALVIRT  RD.  COLLEGl  PARK,  MD.  PHONR  UNION  4-7A77 
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Th»  engraving  plant  of  the  London  Free  Press  features  Master  24  x 
36-inch  stripping  table,  NuArc  Flip  Top  23M  printing  frame,  Master 
face-up  whirler,  Chemco  bum-in  oven  and  wet  cooler,  Richards  router, 
Dow-Chemco  model  510  powderless  etcher,  20  x  24  inch  plate  size. 
Monomelt  power  guillotine,  two  stainless  steel  sinks,  Matsco  plate 
polisher  and  Champion  developer  tank. 


Chemical  Process 
Joins  Dectronic 
For  Engravings 

London,  Ont. 

The  London  Free  Press,  first 
newspaper  in  Canada  to  use 
electronic  engraving  machines 
(1949),  has  installed  a  chemical 
photoengraving  plant.  The  new 
plant  is  ready  for  production, 
but  full  scale  operation  will  not 
begin  until  later  this  year.  Last 
year  the  newspaper  made  37,- 
000  electronic  engravings. 

Only  recently  the  Free  Press 
adapt^  a  standard  Klischo- 


graph  halftone  engraving  ma¬ 
chine  to  produce  full  color  by 
the  electronic  process.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  chemical  photoengrav¬ 
ing  will  help  solve  production 
problems  when  large  numbers  of 
engravings  are  needed  quickly. 
By  etching  large  flats,  produc¬ 
tion  bottlenecks  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  explains  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  Bob  Turnbull.  However, 
since  an  electronic  engraver  can 
make  one  cut  faster  and  cheap¬ 
er,  he  expects  to  retain  several 
of  them.  The  new  photoengrav¬ 
ing  plant  will  also  make  larger 
cuts  and  combination  plates. 

The  Free  Press  has  also 
added  a  Photofax  machine  to  its 
picture-handling  facilities.  The 
Photofax  unit  has  been  installed 
in  the  newsroom  close  to  the 


Space-conserving  Flip  Top  combination  arc  lamp  and  printing  frame 
is  used  by  Free  Press  photo  technician  Ed  Heal. 


Free  Press  photo  technician  Harold  Merton  is  shown  placing  an  engrav¬ 
ing  on  the  modern  Chemco  Dow  Etcher. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 


STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


The  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rifidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  weldeJ  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


main  copy  desk  and  now  handles 
the  bulk  of  pictures  transmitted 
from  CP  and  AP  networks. 

Wirephoto  receiving  and 
transmitting  equipment  which 
previously  handled  these  net¬ 
work  pictures  is  being  retained 
in  the  photo  darkrooms  for  spe¬ 


cial  use,  transmitting  local  pic¬ 
tures  requested  by  the  networks 
or  receiving  major  assignment 
pictures  from  the  newspaper’s 
own  coverage  area. 

Completion  of  the  new  chemi¬ 
cal  photoengraving  facilities  will 
allow  the  Free  Press  to  handle 


engraving  for  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial  and  other  departments 
which  previously  has  been 
farmed  out. 

The  new  plant  features  pow¬ 
derless  etching. 

Mr.  Turnbull  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  photoengraving  since 
the  days  when  he  used  to  pow¬ 
der  and  bum-in  for  a  nightshift 
engraver. 

His  camera  is  a  28-in.-sq. 
Robertson  481,  illuminated  by 
Macbeth  pulsed  xenon  lights. 
Only  one  screen  has  been  bought, 
at  present,  a  20  x  24-in.  glass 
rectangular  65-line  screen. 

A  Unitmnicg  roll  film  dis¬ 
penser,  electrically  powered, 
measures  out  and  cuts  off  the 
sheet  size  of  film  as  indicated 
by  the  operator. 

The  Schmidt  darkroom  sink  is 
temperature  controlled  with  in¬ 
dividual  refrigerator  and  heat¬ 
ing  units.  In  the  printing  and 
etching  room  there  are:  Master 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 


Cleveland  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Washington  Post 
Toledo  Blade 


Boston  Hetald-Traveler 
Washington  Star 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Free-Press 


GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC 

21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 
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24  X  36-in.  stripping  table,  Nu- 
Arc  Flip  Top  32M  printing 
frame,  Master  face-up  whirler, 
Chemco  bum-in  oven  and  wet 
cooler,  Richards  router,  Dow- 
Chemco  model  510  powderless 
etcher,  20  x  24-in.  plate  size; 
Monomelt  power  guillotine;  two 
stainless  steel  sinks;  Natsco 
plate  polisher.  Champion  devel¬ 
oping  tank. 

• 

Centennial  of  Stereo 
Plate  Use  Observed 

The  first  curved  stereotype 
plate  was  successfully  used  for 
daily  newspaper  production  ex¬ 
actly  100  years  ago. 

Made  by  Charles  Craske  for 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the  plate  created 
the  New  York  Tribune's  edition 
of  Aug.  31,  1861. 

An  Exciting  Day 

Richard  Lewis,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  Hoe,  and 
Alexander  E.  Anderson,  veteran 
production  man  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  staged  a  ceremonial 
reading  of  a  copy  of  the  historic 
newspaper  issue  to  mark  the 
event. 

The  news  was  exciting.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fremont  had  proclaimed 
Missouri  under  martial  law  and 
at  once  freed  all  slaves  there. 
The  country  was  girding  fully 
for  the  long  “War  For  The 
Union,”  as  Horace  Greeley 
called  it. 

• 

Intaglio  Plant 
Installs  Scanatron 

Intaglio  Service  Corporation, 
gravure  engravers,  and  Crosfield 
Electronics,  Inc.,  U.S.  branch  of 
J.  F.  Crosfield  Ltd.,  have  set  up 
a  third  company.  Scanner  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.  following  Intaglio’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Crosfield  Scanatron 
for  its  plant  at  Long  Island  City. 
The  Scanatron  is  an  automatic 
color  correction  machine  which 
scans  separation  negatives  and 
produces  color  corrected  continu¬ 
ous  tone  positives. 


DON'T  BUY 
A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  .  .  . 

.  .  .  until  you  havo  all  tha  facts  on 
tha  complataly  NEW  concapt  in  fiat 
routing  aquipmont  concaivad  and  da- 
valop^  by  STA-HI. 

THE  NEW  STA-HI 
"TURRET-HEAD" 

Writa  for  litaratura  and  complata 
information. 

CORPORATION 

235  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittiar,  California 


YEARS  AHEAD — The  timetable  for  expansion  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Timet  Color  Printing  Plant  on  U.  S.  Highway  19  has  been  set 
aside  again.  The  196b  and  1968  phases  have  been  completed  eight 
years  ahead  of  schedule  and  the  1975  phase  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  1971.  The  plant  with  its  14  Scott  units,  five  color  cylinders  and  two 
folders  represents  a  $3.5  million  investment.  The  1986  plan  calls  for  40 
press  units. 


Glllls  to  Linotype 

Robert  J.  Gillis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Production  Engineer  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  in  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Middlesex  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  For  the  past  six  years, 
Mr.  Gillis  has  been  employed  by 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
as  compositor,  mark-up  man  and 
instructor  for  composing  room 
trainees. 

Raised  to  ^Super’ 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

John  P.  Sorensen,  a  native  of 
Denmark  who  has  been  working 
for  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  since  he  was  a  boy,  is  now 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
newspaper.  J.  Trefor  Lewis  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  and  Walter  H. 
Dixon  is  assistant  foreman. 


\ 
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Did  you  know  the 

Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder 

% 

cuts  ad  composition  cost 

i 

as  much  as  56%  ? 

It  win  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 
Get  the  complete  story.  Write 
for  further  information  today. 


A  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  on  your  slug  casting 
machine  can  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  —  between  getting  a  job  or  losing  it.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  it  can  help  you  accept  late  ads  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  handled.  News  heads,  TV 
listings,  classified,  and  display  ad  guts  are  set  faster 
with  less  operator  effort. 

In  a  shop  handling  specialty  work,  the  savings 
increase  berause  of  the  higher  proportion  of  “white 
space”  composition.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  machine 
equipped  with  a  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  can 
improve  production  as  much  as  56%,  usually  paying 
for  the  Quadder  completely  within  a  year. 

The  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  can  help  you  to 
a  greater  return  on  investment  without  the  addition 
of  capital  equipment. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 
MUNCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AttNCKS:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOUS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  •  STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AagNn  OMMua 
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Computer  Linked 
To  Ptwton  Opens 
Printing  Vistas 

A  computer,  a  special  typ- 
writer  and  a  standard  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machine 
have  been  teamed  up  by  two 
scientists  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  a 
system  that  offers  improvements 
over  conventional  methods  of 
getting  words  onto  paper. 

With  this  system,  a  draft  of 
any  book  or  document  can  be 
typed  on  a  paper  tape  punching 
t3rpewriter  —  a  machine  which 
produces  typewritten  pages  and 
at  the  same  time  punches  the 
text  in  code  on  a  paper  tape. 
The  typewritten  draft  then  can 
be  proofread  and  editing  in¬ 
structions — all  in  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  terms — typed  out  and  a  cor¬ 
rection  tape  produced  at  the 
same  time. 

Working  on  the  information 
from  the  two  tapes,  the  com¬ 
puter  performs  all  deletions,  in¬ 
sertions  and  other  editorial 
changes  at  high  speed  and  itself 
turns  out  a  master  tape  of  a 
completely  correct  text.  The 
master  tape,  which  contains  di¬ 
rections  for  the  selection  of 


letter  size  and  style,  justification 
and  format  control,  is  then  used 
to  operate  a  Photon  typesetting 
machine.  Operated  at  a  constant 
high  speed  by  the  tape,  the 
Photon  machine  produces  a 
finished  positive  on  film  or 
paper,  ready  for  reproduction  by 
offset  or  letter  press  printing. 

In  the  past  Photon  machines 
have  generally  been  operated 
from  a  keyboard. 

Features  of  System 

Developed  by  Professor 
Michael  P.  Barnett  and  Kalon 
L.  Kelley  as  a  byproduct  of 
their  research  in  theoretical 
chemistry  which  involves  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  electronic  computers, 
the  system  has  these  features: 

— An  IBM  709  computer 
averaged  20  seconds  per  page 
when  editing  some  simple  ma¬ 
terial.  At  this  rate,  it  could 
carry  out  the  mechanics  of 
editing  a  400-page  book  in  a 
few  hours. 

— A  Photon  machine  pro¬ 
duces  printed  output  signifi¬ 
cantly  faster  when  driven  by  a 
computer  tape  than  when  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  keyboard. 

— If  only  a  typescript  is  nec¬ 
essary,  the  typewriter  and  com¬ 
puter  can  be  used  alone  to  edit 
and  produce  corrected  type¬ 
written  documents.  A  tape  can 
be  produced  by  the  computer  to 
operate  the  typewriter  as  well 
as  the  Photon  machine. 


matical  and  chemical  formulae 
can  be  punched  by  the  com¬ 
puter  when  it  has  b^n  provided 
with  descriptions  of  these  for¬ 
mulae  prepared  on  the  tape- 
punching  typewriter. 

Professor  Barnett  and  Mr. 
Kelley  are  members  of  M.I.T.'s 
Laboratory  of  Chemical  and 
Solid-State  Physics.  Mr.  Kelley 
is  a  research  assistant  and  Dr. 
Barnett  is  an  associate  professor 
of  physics  and  director  of  the 
recently  established  Cooperative 
Computing  Laboratory.  Experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  system  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  Pho¬ 
ton,  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Machine  Composition  Co.  of 
Boston.  The  IBM  709  computer 
in  the  M.I.T.  Computation  Cen¬ 
ter  was  used  under  a  research 
grant  from  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation  to 
the  Laboratory  of  Chemical  and 
Solid-State  Physics. 

Although  the  system  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Chemical  and  Solid- 
State  Physics,  it  could  find 
many  other  uses  elsewhere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scientists  who 
developed  it.  For  example,  it 
could  be  used  to  update  and 
reprint  those  books,  such  as 
manuals,  dictionaries,  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  catalogues,  and  direc¬ 
tories,  that  must  be  revised 
periodically.  The  M.I.T.  Li¬ 
braries  are  interested  in  the 
system  as  a  possible  solution 


system  was  carried  out  with  the 
large  IBM  709  computer  in  the 
M.I.T.  Computation  Center,  the 
system  also  could  operate  with 
smaller  computing  machines, 
such  as  the  IBM  1620,  although 
not  so  quickly.  Since  a  single 
computer  could  carry  out  the 
work  for  a  print  shop  in  only  a 
fraction  of  its  time,  this  work 
could  be  done  on  a  computer 
that  was  shared  with  other 
users. 

“In  line  with  the  present  trend 
to  use  computers  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  sending  information  back 
and  forth  over  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines,  a  central  com¬ 
puter  station  could  serve  many 
print  shops  and  authors,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barnett  said.  “In  com¬ 
merce  and  government,  where 
swift  decisions  must  be  based 
on  the  results  of  computer 
calculations,  and  time  is  an  all- 
important  factor,  the  ability  to 
use  the  Photon  machine  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  w’ell-printed  and  easily- 
read  document,  within  minutes 
of  the  completion  of  a  calcula¬ 
tion,  is  of  obvious  importance  in 
using  the  computer  as  an  aid  to 
management  decision.” 

As  examples  of  the  editing  in¬ 
structions  which  the  computer 
programs  will  use,  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  could  be  used 
to  modify  this  description  of 
the  work: 

Replace  “special  typewriter” 
by  “tape  punching  typewriter” 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

These  soft  synthetic  rollers  turn 
out  the  clean,  clear  type  readers 
like.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look 
better,  sell  better.  Space  is  easier 
to  sell  I  Even  want  ads  improve, 
come  clear,  clean,  buyer-invitingl 
You  give  your  community  the  news¬ 
paper  of  which  it  is  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  DXI  Run  at 
top  speeds,  save  on  regrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  schedules 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long,  dependable  life  I  Equip  now 
with  OX.  It  poysl 

Pal  progi«ss  in 
yc«r  piessiDom 
gellEEAIjS! 


Grinding  facilifies 
at  ail  four  plants 


— When  it  is  necessary  to 
print  long  tables  of  numbers  or 
other  information  created  by  the 
computer  as  the  results  of 
lengthy  calculations  and  logical 
processes,  the  computer  can 
convert  these  results  into  the 
Photon  code  and  punch  them  on 
a  tape.  This  tape  can  then  be 
fed  to  the  Photon  machine 
which  prints  the  results  or  other 
information  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  conventional  printing 
but  without  the  possibility  of 
human  transcription  errors. 

— Instructions  that  will  con¬ 
trol  the  Photon  machine  in  the 


for  printing  such  books,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rybum  M.  Ross,  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  libraries.  A  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  of  the  computer 
in  such  work  is  that  entries  in 
a  catalogue  can  be  given  to  the 
computer  in  any  order.  The 
computer  can  then  sort  them 
into  the  proper  sequence  and 
can  also  construct  elaborate  in¬ 
dexes  at  the  same  time. 

Central  Station  for  Printing 

“Looking  ahead  the  system 
may  find  further  widespread 
use  in  the  printing  industry,” 
Professor  Barnett  said.  Al¬ 


in  the  first  paragraph. 

Insert  “other”  before  “docu¬ 
ment”  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph. 

Run  on  the  second  paragraph. 

Start  a  new  paragraph  with 
sentence  four  of  paragn'aph  two. 

These  instructions  are  de¬ 
coded  by  the  computer  by  means 
of  certain  computer  programs 
(called  the  Shadow  subroutines) 
which  have  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  other  problems  where 
instructions  are  given  to  the 
machine  in  stylized  but  easily 
understood  English. 

The  Photon  machine  uses  a 


printing  of  elaborate  mathe-  though  the  development  of  the  narrow  beam  of  light  and  a 

rotating  glass  disc,  on  which 


more  than  50  different  26-letter 
alphabets  may  be  etched  on  an 
opaque  background.  During 
each  revolution  of  the  disc,  the 
light  beam  is  switched  on  for 
a  few  millionths  of  a  second 
and  shines  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  letter,  on  the  face  of  the 
disc,  which  is  passing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  beam.  Controlling  the 
instant  at  which  the  light  is 
switched  on  selects  the  letter 
through  which  it  shines.  The 
light  is  focussed  by  a  system 
of  lenses  onto  a  sheet  of  film 
or  photographic  paper. 

The  instructions  that  the 
Photon  machine  gets  from  the 
paper  tape  control  the  electrical 
circuits. 
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Dinkum  Aussie 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Beginning  in  Algiers  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1043,  Bingham  trailed  the 
Allied  forces  into  Egypt,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  Turkey,  and  Palestine. 
Then,  certain  the  invasion  of 
France  was  close,  he  hurried  off 
to  London,  won  accreditation  to 
supreme  Allied  headquarters 
and  followed  the  liberating 
force.s  into  Paris. 

He  reported  on  the  French 
resistance  movement,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Holland,  the  German 
counter-offensive  of  December 
1944,  the  rise  of  De  Gaulle, 
Potsdam,  “a  street  in  Berlin,” 
“grim  laughter  in  German,” 
hunger  in  Vienna.  His  dis¬ 
patches  were  filled  with  detail 
and  careful  documentation,  but 
also  with  human  interest,  a 
feeling  for  what  war  had  meant 
to  the  common  man.  Since  then, 
as  a  Herald  editor,  he  has  been 
known  to  quickly  spot  super¬ 
ficiality  and  lack  of  background 
knowledge  in  articles  submitted 
by  free-lancers  for  Page  Two. 

In  western  Europe  until  the 
end  of  1948,  Bingham  covered 
every  important  international 
conference  involving  post-war 
Europe:  the  21-nation  confer¬ 
ence  in  Paris  in  1947,  the  U.N. 
sessions  in  London,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
in  New  York,  meetings  of  the 
Marshall  Aid  organization,  the 
Big  Four  conference. 

Widely  Traveled 

He  was  back  in  Sydney  in 
January,  1949,  when  he  became 
the  senior  leader  writer  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs  for  the  Herald.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1953  for 
six  months,  again  reporting  on 
conditions  in  all  the  countries 
he  had  visited  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war,  plus 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  1957  he  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Herald  and  served 


as  acting  editor  from  August, 
1957,  until  May,  1958. 

His  mental  breadth  does  not 
end  with  the  role  of  the  rural 
areas  in  Australian  life  or  with 
foreign  affairs.  He  believes  an 
editor  must  be  interested  in  all 
phases  of  national  life. 

He  has  written  extensively  on 
cricket,  at  one  time  wrote  all 
editorials  that  appeared  in  the 
Herald  on  sports,  wrote  the 
daily  page  one  roundup  for  the 
Herald  on  the  Olympic  games 
in  Melbourne.  Rugby  football 
officials  were  astounded  when 
Bingham  appeared  at  two  recent 
matches  in  Sydney  on  successive 
Saturdays.  No  one  could  remem¬ 
ber  when  an  editor  of  the  Herald 
had  shown  any  interest  in 
Rugby. 

At  the  University  of  Queens¬ 
land  Bingham  played  football 
and  also  forced  a  revision  of 
the  rules  in  the  annual  poetry 
contest.  He  won  three  years  in 
a  row.  He  has  also  written 
short  stories,  some  of  which 
won  prizes  between  1948  and 
1956  in  the  literary  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Herald,  and 
someday  he  may  bring  out  a 
book  of  his  stories. 

Grandparents  now,  with  their 
three  grown  and  married 
children  distributed  among  the 
three  major  cities  in  eastern 
Australia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing¬ 
ham  live  in  the  Sydney  suburb 
of  Killara,  part  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  Upper  North  Shore. 

The  back  porch  of  their 
house  overlooks  a  wooded  tract, 
a  miniature  section  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  bush.  Along  the  railing 
of  the  porch  Bingham  has  rig¬ 
ged  a  feeding  trough  for  birds. 
The  butcher  birds,  kookaburras, 
and  others  swoop  noisily  down 
for  breakfast  every  morning. 

After  retirement  Bingham 
hopes  to  go  overseas  again,  to 
revisit  and  more  fully  savor  the 
places  he  visited  as  a  reporter, 
and  to  see  something  of  the 
United  States  besides  New 
York. 


Meanwhile,  he  has  one  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  capture  the  pulse  of 
Australia  on  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald’s  Page  Two. 

• 

65,000  at  Festival 

Chicago 

Music  and  gayety  marked  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
staged  for  the  32nd  time  in 
Soldiers  Field  by  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Charities,  Inc.  It  attracted 
65,000  spectators.  A  cast  of 
5,000  included  stars  of  the 
entertainment  world  —  Louis 
(Satchmo)  Armstrong,  Frankie 
Avalon,  the  Kim  Sisters  from 
Korea  and  Alan  King. 

• 

In  Oassified  Study 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  has 
joined  the  group  of  newspapers 
supporting  the  Classified  Study 
which  Collier  Elliott  and  Associ¬ 
ates  is  making.  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  published  in  E&P,  Aug.  19. 
• 

Civil  Defense  Class 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  News  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  its  700  employees 
free  instructions  on  fallout  and 
blast  protection  in  a  Civil 
Defense  training  program  which 
will  be  run  on  company  time, 
beginning  in  September. 


Mrs.  Palmer  Seeks 
Income  Tax  Refund 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Betty  M.  Palmer  of 
Texarkana,  widow  of  newspaper 
publisher  C.  E.  Palmer,  has  filed 
a  complaint  in  federal  court 
asking  for  an  income  tax  refund 
of  $23,094. 

The  complaint  stated  that 
after  Mr.  Palmer’s  death  in  1957, 
the  boards  of  directors  of  several 
Southwest  Arkansas  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations  and  other 
firms  he  had  headed  voted  to  pay 
Mrs.  Palmer  $41,400  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

Mrs.  Palmer  contended  that 
the  money  was  a  gift  and  treated 
it  as  such  on  her  tax  returns. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  held  that  all  except  $5,000 
was  taxable  and  assessed  taxes, 
interest  and  penalties.  Mrs. 
Palmer  paid  these  under  protest 
and  now  is  seeking  to  recover 
them. 

• 

Pickets  Limited 

Martinez,  Calif. 

Pressmen  were  restricted  to 
six  pickets  at  the  plant  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Gazette  when  the 
court  granted  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction.  The  newspaper  has 
continued  daily  publication 
since  the  strike  began  July  12. 


WE'D  H^VE  BEEH  IN  A 
REAL  STEW  WITHOIfr 

Editor &PuhUslw^ 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

I6J0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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Leonard  Hoffman  Has 
Complete  TV  Service 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  new  and  complete  television  pieces”  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  a  na- 
ser\'ice  in  five  sections  for  news-  tionally  known  drama  critic, 
papers  is  now  ready  for  dis-  3)  “The  Answer  Man,”  seven 
tribution.  columns  a  week  made  up  of 

The  service:  “TV  Time.”  readers’  questions  and  answers 

The  editor  and  critic:  by  the  staff,  which  includes  a 
Leonard  Hoffman,  supported  by  research  man. 
a  staff  of  writers  on  both  4)  Brief  reviews  of  motion 
coasts  of  the  country.  pictures  released  for  television. 

The  distributor:  The  Me-  A  rating  system  will  be  used 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  and  a  short  synopsis  of  the  film 
The  starting  date:  Sept.  4.  will  be  given.  Newspapers  pub- 
“TV  Time”  service  will  be  'i^h  the  reviews  shortly  before 
made  up  of  five  distinct  sec-  they  are  telecast  locally, 
tions:  5)  A  weekly  crossword  puzzle 

based  on  television  programs 
5  Sections  and  performers. 

1)  Daily  previews  giving  3  Distributing  Points 

capsule  evaluations  of  top 

shows  to  be  telecast  that  day  assure  fast  distribution  all 

will  be  telegraphed  to  subscrib-  over  the  country,  the  syndicate 
ing  newspapers  so  readers  will  'vill  have  the  material  sent  out 
have  a  critical  appraisal  of  simultaneously  from  New  York, 
shows  in  advance  and  will  be  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
alerted  to  watch  for  the  good  “This  is  the  toughest  job  I 
ones.  The  newspaper  will  print  ever  had,”  declared  Mr.  Hoff- 
the  reviews  on  the  day  the  man  with  the  keen  enthusiasm 
shows  are  to  be  televised  in  of  a  man  who  loves  his  work, 
the  evening.  This  is  an  expen-  no  matter  what  challenges  and 
sive  and  difficult  service  to  pro-  difficulties  it  offers.  “The  pres- 
vide,  it  was  pointed  out.  sure  of  meeting  daily  deadlines 

2)  Six  feature  stories  with  exce^  that  encountered  in 

photos  a  week  and  a  weekend  writing  only  a  few  drama 

photo  layout.  The  stories,  by  criticisms  each  week.  This  is 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  members  of  very  demanding  work  and  I 
his  staff,  which  eventually  will  sometimes  am  at  it  until  2:30 
number  eight,  will  be  inter-  '-he  morning. 

views  with  TV  personalities  or  Mr.  Hoffman  does  not  ap- 

serious  critical  essays  or  “think  proach  television  with  an  air 


Leonard  Hoffman 


of  condecension,  he  said,  because  screen  scripts.  He  also  did  free- 
he  realizes  that  much  medioc-  lance  writing  for  national  maga- 
rity  is  necessary  to  fill  out  a  zines. 

full  day’s  program  and  that  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
there  is  just  not  enough  ere-  with  the  Motion  Picture  Unit 
ative  talent  to  use  for  the  en-  of  the  Air  Force  and  wrote 
tire  telecasting  time.  documentary  and  training  films. 

“With  all  its  junk,  there  is  Incidentally,  he  had  a  wool 
still  more  good  stuff  on  TV  allergy  and  was  granted  official 
than  on  Broadway  during  the  permission  to  wear  the  only 
period  of  a  year,”  observed  Mr.  silk-lined  G.I.  uniform  in  the 
Hoffman  with  confidence.  “I  in-  Air  Force, 
tend  to  apply  the  same  critical  For  the  last  seven  years,  as 
standards  to  TV  as  I  do  to  the  drama  critic,  he  has  covered  all 
stag^e.”  Broadway  play  openings.  Fel- 

He  has  been  drama  critic  in  low  critics  and  show  business 
New  York  for  the  Hollywood  people  alike  respect  him  for  his 
(Calif.)  Reporter  for  seven  sometimes  severe  but  always 
years  and  will  continue  that  fair  critical  analyses  of  plays, 
work.  *  *  ♦ 

.  SOVIET  'TEENAGERS 

Staff  Writers 

Robert  Westbrook,  15,  like 
millions  of  other  American  teen¬ 
agers,  went  to  camp  this 
summer.  Except  that  his  camp 
was  in  Russia. 

In  five  amusing  articles  for 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  with  five  photos,  he 
tells  of  his  experiences  with 
Soviet  teenagers. 


The  Hoffman  staff  at  present 
consists  of  Gigi  Alvin  on  the 
West  Coast  and  George  Catto  in 
New  York  with  Wambly  Wald 
a  contributor  in  New  York  plus 
a  researcher  and  a  legman,  "rwo 
more  will  be  added  later  to  aid 
with  the  TV  movie  reviews.  Mr. 

Hoffman  will  do  his  writing  in 
his  apartment  and  at  the  syndi¬ 
cate  office.  He  will  visit  the  West 
Coast  occasionally. 

A  test  column  by  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  dealt  with  a  forthcoming 
TV  film  about  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  be  narrated  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  critic  -  columnist 
pointed  out  that  a  Republican 
praising  a  Democrat  shows 
statesmanship  unlike  the  usual 
partisanship  in  TV  political 
programs  in  which  rivals  go 
after  each  other  with  “hammer 
and  tongues.”  He  wrote  that 
TV  needs  more  such  programs 
that  do  not  insult  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  viewers  as  many  poli¬ 
tical  programs  do  with  their 
evident  fakery  and  unfairness. 

“Newspapers  usually  do  a  far 
better  job  of  discussing  issues 
of  consequence  than  TV,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Hoffman. 

He  added  that  newspapers 
generally  are  abandoning  their  cate  news) 
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Teens^  Queen 


She’s  the  queen  of  the  teens . . .  talks  their  lingo  . . . 
symbolizes  the  things  they  stand  for  .  ,  .  and 
is  a  popular  favorite  with  the  high  school  set 
and  their  gang!  The  younger  age  bracket  of 
newspaper  readers  couldn’t  get  along  without 


TRANSWORLD  CHANGES 

Albert  Landau,  vicepresident 
of  Transworld  Feature  S3rndi- 
cate,  left  New  York  for  London 
to  assume  the  direction  of  Trans 
world’s  operations  in  Europe. 
Australia,  South  Africa  and 
Japan. 

"Transworld  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  the  bulk  of  its  syndication 
and  accounting  operations  to  its 
London  office.  Charles  Parsons, 
who  joined  Transworld  in  June, 
will  be  in  charge  of  syndication 
in  Europe. 

Ida  Landau,  general  manag»' 
Harriet  Fried,  assistant 
manager,  will  direct  operatioia 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  out 
of  Transworld’s  New  York  office 


Aggie  Mack 


AL  \^app’s 

column 

The  whole  world  knows  him 
as  the  creator  of  **Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,”  the  comic  strip  that  so 
hilariously  portrays  the  joys  and 
pains  of  existence  in  the  imaginary 
community  of  Dogpatch,  U.S.A. 

Now  A1  Capp  turns  his  perceptive 
eyes  on  the  real-life  world  in  column 
form.  It  is  a  column  full  of  reader 
interest,  a  column  about  the  people 
and  the  places  and  the  good  things 
and  the  bad  things  in  our  daily  lives, 
as  seen  by  one  of  America’s  truly 
great  humorists.  It  is  available  on  a 
four-a-week  schedule,  including  an 
author-illustrated  week-end  release. 

Phone  or  wire  for  current  samples. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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Building  Supply 
|L  Dealers  Favor 

B  Newspaper  Ads 

Ninety  percent  of  lumber  and 
building  material  dealers  used 
local  advertising  regularly  last 
year,  according  to  a  study  of  the 
SW  industry  by  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning  Post  and  Building  Mater- 
ials  Merchandiser.  The  lxx)k 
M  brings  up  to  date  information 

J||  on  a  study  made  by  the  SEP 

in  1954  and  the  BMM  in  1957. 
It  is  available  at  $1  a  copy  from 
Jack  Pontius,  Curtis  Publish- 
ing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Of  four  types  of  local  media 
^  used,  76%  of  the  dealers 
■k.  reported  using  newspapers  regu- 

n  Web-  Next  most  often  used 

column  ni®<lium  was  direct  mail,  49%. 
itions  is  I*'  1954,  62%  of  the  dealers 
50  Texas  reported  using  newspapers  regu- 
’  will  do  larly,  35%  direct  mail.  About 


yndicate 

entences 


‘Dick  Tracy  ^ 
Makes  Bow  as 
A  TV  Program 


.eu.  .  or.  Quly—^  Safety  and  $4,999;  12%  $5,000  to  $9,- 

999;  6%  $10,000  to  $24,999;  and 

—Cartoonist  Jay  Irving  1  heme  Kepeated  2%  over  $25!oOO. 

(“Pottsy”  —  Chicago  Tribune-  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Just  under  40%  use  radio 
York  News  Syndicate)  soon  re-  repeated  its  safety  advertising  regularly  and  less  than  10%  use 
turning  to  New  York  from  a  campaign  in  newspapers  over  TV. 
visit  in  California  with  his  son,  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Clifford  Irving,  has  a  right  to  \  campaign  over  the  Fourth 

that  big  grin  of  pride.  Clifford,  Qf  July  weekend  drew  consider-  r*  I  • 

a^  Cornell  grad,  is  the  author  of  able  favorable  public  reaction,  AlailBger-L.asllier 

his  third  novel,^  a  powerful  according  to  Robert  Mattox,  Helena,  Mont 

advertising  manager.  It  repre-  David  R.  Billington  has  been 
which  McGraw-Hill  published  sented  an  investment  of  $20,000.  appointed  manager  and  cashier 
was  written  fall  campaign  was  larger,  of  the  Helena  Independent- 

while  the  author  went  by  bus.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  Record,  succeeding  the  late  Ray 
tram  and  foot  through  Turkey,  bom  handled  the  account.  G.  Smidt,  it  was  announced  by 

Persia,  Kashmir,  India,  Thai-  it  ...........i 

land,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.”  Tire-Draped  Tombstone  manager  of  Lee  News^pers  of 

Text  of  the  Labor  Day  ad,  Montana.  Mr.  Billington  has 
— Lead  to  a  feature  story  by  j-un  beneath  an  illustration  of  a  been  in  the  business  office  of  the 
Dickson  Terry  in  the  Boston  tire-draped  tombstone,  read:  Billings  Gazette. 

{Mass.)  Sunday  Glabe:  mourners  will  _ 

We  hate  to  disillusion  all  the  .^f 

people  who  believe  so  strongly 

in  Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.,  that  they  .  “If  only  he  hadn’t  ^n  speed- 
write  long  letters  to  him  about  hadnt  P^ssra 

their  ailments,  but  the  fact  is  on  the  hill  .  .  .  if  only  he  h^n  t 
there  really  isn’t  a  Dr.  Morgan.  °f  ‘  ' 

“For  that  matter,  there  isn’t  <^he  coming  holiday  w^-end,  ^ 

a  Dal  Curtis  either,  even  though  more  than  500  peo^e  will  die  in 
that  name  is  signed  to  the  strip.  only  accidents.  Thousands  of 
“Howev’er,  to  sound  a  more  will  end  up  in  the  hos- 

cheerful  note  for  the  ailing,  pital.  Or,  if  they’re  lucky,  in  the  A 1 

there  is  a  Nicholas  Peter  Dallis  courthouse.  Don  t  be  one  of  them.  n  \ 

and  he  is  both  a  doctor  of  medi-  KooP  your  car  and  tires  in  good 
cine  and  a  psychiatrist,  and  shape.  Wear  a  safety  belt.  Drive 
while  he  can’t  give  you  medical  carefully.  Drive  as  though  every  ' 

advice  by  mail,  you  can  depend  other  driver  were  an  ‘if  only 
on  what  is  presented  in  the  driver.  Drive  as  though  your  life 
comic  strip,  ‘Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.’  depended  on  it .  . .  every  minute, 

“If  you  keep  reading  it  faith-  ^^ery  mile,  every  moment  of  the 
fully  the  chances  are  your  own  night.  Then  they  won’t 

particular  ailment  will  turn  up  have  cause  to  say  of  you,  ‘If 


PROMOTION 


Research  Returns  Fire 
With  Rifle  Shots 


By  George  Will 

Critics  of  newspaper-oriffin- 
atcd  research  are  due  for  a 
come-uppance,  both  from  indus¬ 
try-inspired  barrages,  and  the 
darts  of  individual  efforts.  An 
NNPA-sponsored  report  on 
newspaper-published  data  will 
be  ready  in  the  Sprinj?  of  1962. 
Dr.  Bruce  C.  Westley  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  is  sending:  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  300  selected  news¬ 
paper  executives,  in  a  massive 
major  data  collection  effort.  A 
parallel  research  projfram  by 
the  ANPA  has  been  merffed  with 
the  Promotion  Association’s, 
with  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA 
general  manager,  making  avail¬ 
able  the  results  of  a  recent  study 
of  newspaper  research  expendi¬ 
tures. 

In  the  meantime,  Madison 
Avenue  detractors,  who  in  broad 
generalities  comment  that 
“Newspaper  research  is  back¬ 
ward  and  inadequate,”  will  be 
furnished  with  some  most  com¬ 
plete  and  sophisticated  informa¬ 
tion  from  individual  newspapers. 

Foreign  Car  Study 

A  20-page  Analysis  of 
Imported  Car  Sales  in  the  U.S. 
distributed  by  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  New  Yorkers 
are  the  biggest  buyers  of 
imported  cars  in  this  country, 
accounting  for  12%  of  all 
imported  cars  sold  in  the  U.S. 
in  1960. 

Maps,  charts  and  tabulations 
prepared  by  the  Times’  research 
department  (from  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  R.  L.  Polk)  show  how 
many  new  foreign  cars  were 
bought  last  year  in  every  state, 
in  30  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  28 
counties  of  the  New  York 
market.  Data  is  furnished  for 
57  different  makes.  Registration 
figures  for  the  various  makes 
are  also  shown  according  to 
market  areas. 

Relative  Size 

“A  small  lesson  in  media 
geometry,”  is  the  sub-title  on  the 
cover  of  a  folder  mailed  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader.  Text,  chart 
and  illustrations  compare  the 
relative  size  of  the  newspaper 
page  and  the  television  screen. 
The  chart  and  illustrations  show 
how  size  afone  contributes  to  the 
inherent  power  in  the  full-page 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


size  newspaper  ad  .  .  .  “power 
that  creative  art,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  can  convert  into  explosive 
visual  impact.” 

Illustrations  in  the  folder  show 
the  comparative  size  of  a  news¬ 
paper  page  held  two  feet  from 
the  readers  eyes  and  a  21-inch 
television  screen  12  feet  away.  A 
table  on  the  back  page  of  the 
folder  shows  percentage  of  sets 
of  various  screen  sizes  in  U.S. 
homes.  (56.3%  of  sets  have  19" 
to  21*  screens).  An  insert  in  the 
folder  shows  duplicated  and 
unduplicated  households  reached 
by  the  Richmond  newspapers. 

Occupied  Households 

In  the  sale  of  household  goods 
— appliances  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings — the  count  of  occupied 
homes  is  the  basic  guide  to 
sales  quotas,  and  sales. 

The  1961  edition  of  the  Sales 
Control  Bulletin,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  lists  the 
number  of  occupied  households 
as  of  January  1,  1961,  for  all 
cities  and  sales  territories  in  the 
Southern  California-Los  An¬ 
geles  market.  Published  in  two 
sections,  the  24-page  booklet  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  household 
count,  the  percent  of  distribution 
for  all  cities  and  sales  districts 
— the  48  sales  districts  within 
the  Los  Angeles  primary  area, 
and  the  13  areas  in  the  associ¬ 
ated  portion  of  the  regional 
market.  1950  Census  figures  are 
also  shown  for  each  of  the  areas, 
plus  the  11-year  change  and 
percentage  of  change. 

Shopping  in  Denver 

“How  Far  Do  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  Patrons  Drive  to  Shop”  asks 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  license  plates  in  six 
Denver  shopping  centers  uses  a 
map  technique  to  show  that  one 
out  of  four  cars  came  to  shop 
from  more  than  five  miles  away. 
With  series  of  concentric  circles, 
the  News  compared  traffic  pat¬ 
terns  among  the  centers. 

And  in  closing,  an  aside  to 
the  wisenheimers  along  agency 
row  who  boast  that  they  throw 
reams  of  newspaper  material  in 
the  circular  file :  Hang  onto  that 
material  that  newspapers  think 
is  important  enough  to  send  you. 
47%  of  the  $1 1-million  invested 
by  newspapers  in  research  went 
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to  provide  advertisers  and  agen-  of  four  evenings.  A  silver  Paul 
cies  with  market,  product  and  Revere  bowl  is  presented  by  the 
brand  information,  and  to  study  News-Times  for  contestants 
ways  of  making  newspaper  getting  an  ace,  with  additional 
advertising  increasingly  effec-  prizes  for  the  best  shot  by  man, 
tive  as  a  selling  tool.  And  with  woman  and  child  each  evening 
at  least  217  different  news-  and  for  the  closest  to  the  pin 
papers  performing  some  kinds  during  the  event,  in  case  nob^y 
of  research,  there’s  data  avail-  drops  one  in  the  cup. 
able  on  a  broad  enough  basis  to  *  «  « 

provide  national  scope  to  the  CONTEST  _  The  Ottawa 

information.  \  o  tooA 


proviae  nauonai  scope  to  tne  CONTEST  _  The  Ottawa 

information.^  ^  ^  (O^t.)  Journal  offers  a  $200 

prize  for  the  nearest  to  correct 
COPY  DESK  —  Columnists,  forecast  of  total  attendance  at 
cartoonists  and  dashing  the  Canadian  Central  Exhibi- 
reporters,  of  course,  are  fre-  tion,  with  an  additional  $100  if 
quently  the  subject  matter  of  the  winner  is  a  Journal  sub¬ 
circulation  promotion  ads,  but  a  scriber  at  the  time  he  is 
recent  house  ad  in  the  Indian-  notified. 


apolis  (Ind.)  Star  plugs  the  oft- 
unsung  copy  editor.  Headline  on 


CONVENTION  SECTION— 


the  ad  promoting  the  Indian-  A  tabloid  two-color  section  of 
apolis  News  reads,  “Have  You  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
Seen  The  Headlines  Today?”  News  has  been  designed  for 
Featured  is  a  four-column  photo  convention  delegates,  as  a  guide 
of  News  chief  copy  editor  Leon  to  their  stay  in  the  “Evergreen 
M.  Stanley.  Above  Mr.  Stanley’s  Empire.”  The  section  contains 
signature  the  copy  reads:  features  on  facilities  for  meet- 

“The  Indianapolis  News  is  ings  and  events,  hotels  and 
known  for  headlines  that  tell  the  motels,  recreational  and  sports 
story  .  .  .  for  bright  sparkling  activities,  transportation  and 
headlines  that  inform  at  a  shopping. 
glance.  Expert  copy  editors  of  • 

The  News — a  dozen  of  them —  finK 

unite  the  headlines  about  Berlin,  nuibe 

the  President's  speeches  to  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

nation,  Grissom,  schools,  wed-  Carrier  subscription  rates  for 

dings,  fires,  county  fairs — news  the  Twin  Falls  Times-News 


of  the  day. 


were  raised  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 


“These  specialists  are  the  P®*'  "?"th  effective  Sept.  1.  It 
newspaper’s  professors  of  jour-  ^^s  the  first  subscription  rate 
nalism.  In  addition  to  writing  increase  since  1^3  for  the  news- 
headlines,  they  check  spelling,  P^Pf  of  20,000  circulation. 
punctuation  and  all  the  factors  summer  the  news- 

of  good  grammar,  and  they  seek  ^ 

to  make  every  story  as  clear  as  ^ 
possible  for  the  reader.  i  r'j. 

“You  can  depend  on  the  News  ChuTCn  Editor 
for  headlines  and  stories  which  Dallas 

are  well  written,  up-to-the-  Jack  Castleman,  a  five-year 
minute  .  .  .  and  easy  to  under-  man  on  the  staff,  has  been  ap- 
stand.”  pointed  church  news  editor  of 

*  *  *  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  re- 

JACKPOT — “Three  big  num-  placing  Nina  McCain  who  join- 


bers  coming  up  for  you  in  the  ed  the  staff  of  Religious  News 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sunday  Tribune  Service  in  New  York. 

Magazine  of  Books,”  is  the  head- _ 

line  on  a  folder  announcing  three 

special  Tribune  Book  Sections  AIIQTDAl  I  A  ^  C 
in  the  next  four  months.  ;  ^ 

Announced  in  the  promotion  |  liL 

folder  featuring  a  drawing  of  a  |  tXponCr/n^l  eOftn 

one-armed  bandit  are:  Paper-  ;  Offers  OpporfunWeS 

back  Issue,  published  September 

24 ;  Books  for  Children,  Novem-  ♦*  JP* 

ber  12;  and  Books  for  Christmas,  crMM^popuia*on.‘i*nduatriai 

December  3.  davalopment.  high  standard 

of  living,  and  the  mounting 
■  uccesses  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companlea  that  are  operating 
and  have  S500.000.000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

le  keep  la  touch  with  tnarkstinq, 
aduortiilng,  publlihlng  and  graphic 
arti  In  Australia  read 


HOLE  IN  ONE— The  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times  has 
announced  its  second  annual 
Hole-In-One  Golf  Contest  at  a 
local  driving  range.  Any  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  paper’s  circulation 
area  is  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
free  tournament.  Entrants  get 
three  shots  at  the  target  of  100 
yards  for  adults,  50  yards  for 
juniors  12  or  under.  The  event 
is  held  for  four  hours  on  each 
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FnhHshad  /artnightiy 

Annual  Snbacription  to  U.  S.  |S 

II  H— Ifai  St.,  Sydaoy,  Aaitrala 


Air  Crash 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

story  with  Bob  Olmstead,  Bob 
NeflF  and  Ben  Stevens  doing 
rewrite.  AP  photographers 
included  Louis  Okmin,  free¬ 
lancer;  Larry  Stoddard,  Ed 
Kirth  and  Charles  Knoblock,  the 
latter  doing  aerial  photos.  Earl 
Aykroid,  acting  city  editor,  and 
Marvin  Tonkin,  bureau  chief, 
took  charge  of  the  Friday  folo 
file,  with  Russ  Lane  doing  the 
day  leads  and  Bill  Conway 
writing  the  overnight  lead. 

United  Press  International 
staffers  worked  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gene  Gillete,  division 
news  manager,  and  Dave 
Smothers,  day  news  editor,  with 
the  latter  writing  the  main  leads. 
At  the  scene  were  Gene  Bludeau, 
Pat  Craig  and  Robert  Ginsburg. 

Craig  works  for  the  UPI 
national  radio  wire  and  did  not 
have  a  Chicago  police  reporter’s 
card,  nor  did  Ginsburg.  They 
were  stopped  at  the  police  lines 
upon  arrival  at  the  disaster. 
Craig  got  clearance  via  radio 
mobile  unit  from  a  Page  County 
deputy.  Ginsburg  merely  showed 
the  stub  of  his  UPI  paycheck 
and  followed  Craig  into  the 
muddy  field.  Also  covering  for 
UPI  were  Robert  Loughran,  Tim 
Williams,  Bruce  Bakke  and  Hal 
Maertz. 

UPI  cameramen  included  Tom 
Shafer,  chief  photographer; 
John  Quinn  and  Roy  Miller.  Al 
Bellerive,  darkroom  printer  for 
UPI,  who  lives  within  five  miles 
of  the  crash  area,  was  digging 
worms  to  go  fishing  when  he  saw 
the  flash  and  heard  the  explo¬ 
sion.  He  rushed  to  the  scene, 
telephoning  in  first  eye-witness 
accounts  and  then  using  his 
daughter’s  old-fashioned  camera 
to  take  some  time  exposure  shots, 
several  of  which  were  used. 
Peter  Willett,  division  picture 
manager,  was  enroute  home  from 
Peoria  when  he  got  the  news 
via  car  radio.  He  and  Peter 
Harris,  bureau  manager, 
directed  photo  coverage. 

At  the  scene,  where  only 
flashlights  penetrated  the  smoky 
blackness  of  early  morning,  a 
mobile  phone  truck  moved  into 
Farmer  Broz’s  cornfield.  It  was 
part  of  the  emergency  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  rushed  to  the 
area  by  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

Joe  O’Brien,  Illinois  Bell  news 
service  manager,  ordered  the 
mobile  press  center  bus, 
equipped  with  20  telephones,  to 
scene  within  a  half  hour  of  the 
crash.  Five  mobile  radio  phone 
cars  were  rushed  to  the  areas, 
where  two  75  foot  transmitter 
towers  for  television  were 
erected  for  on-the-spot  pickups. 


R.  Henderson 
Dies;  Last  of 
Artist  Group 

WiNNSBORO,  N.  C. 

Russell  Henderson,  last  of  the 
coterie  of  famed  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  artists,  died  here 
Aug.  25. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  whimsical  folklore  and 
caricatures  were  an  unusual 
treat  for  readers  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  State  and  its  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine. 

It  was  unusual  in  the  quaint, 
.small  town  of  Winnsboro  to 
hear  him  reminisce  about  the 
Public  Ledger  (morning)  and 
Evening  Ledger  “which  around 
1925  had  the  finest  and  largest 
art  department  of  any  paper 
in  the  United  States.’’ 

Sixty  to  75  artists  were  work¬ 
ing  there.  Among  them  w’ere 
Bill  Sykes,  Jimmy  Hammond, 
William  Kreuger,  Charlie  Coll, 
William  Kreighoff,  North 
Stuart,  Roy  Williams,  Frank 
Godwin,  Ray  Rohn,  Lew  Ham¬ 
lin  and  several  other  “figure 
men” — all  of  w’hom  are  now 
dead.  The  “figure”  artists  were 
cartoonists  and  illustrators,  who 
could  really  draw'.  They  knew' 
anatomy  and  didn’t  fake  car¬ 
toons  by  just  draw'ing  big  heads 
and  big  feet,  Mr.  Henderson 
would  tell  you. 

Publi»>her*s  Ambition 

Art  Director  Leon  “Lucky” 
Holtzier  had  assembled  all  these 
men,  but  the  artwork  was  also 
a  prime  concern  of  Cyrus  Cur¬ 
tis,  owner  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  w'ho  took  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  active  interest  in  the 
papers,  according  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  in  a  recent  interview. 

“Mr.  Curtis  was  ambitious  to 
make  the  morning  Ledger  finer 
and  bigger  than  Adolph  Ochs’ 
New  York  Times,”  he  said.  “He 
pushed  his  product  close  to  the 
Times  but  couldn’t  quite  make 
it. 

“Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  short 
and  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox 
every  morning,  had  his  pent¬ 
house  and  private  restaurant 
on  top  of  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  a  twin  to  the 
magazine  building  facing  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square. 

“It  was  ironic  that  he  failed 
with  the  newspapers  for  he 
loved  them  better  than  the 
magazines.” 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Curtis  for  about 
10  years  in  the  mid  ’20’s,  was 
widely  knowm  for  his  political 
cartoons  and  humorous  w'ork. 
He  also  did  sports  cartoons,  a 


Sunday  feature  page  and  as¬ 
signment  work  in  that  day 
when  an  artist  rather  than  a 
photographer  would  be  sent  out 
on  spot  news  stories. 

He  was  so  facile  in  pen  and 
ink,  as  were  other  of  the  figure 
men,  that  he  could  turn  out  20 
drawings  in  one  day. 

Russell  Henderson  is  known 
in  the  fine  arts  field  for  his  oil 
painting  of  South  Carolina 
swamps  and  other  subjects,  his 
water  colors  and  coastal  and 
mountain  scenes,  his  stylized 
sketches  of  mountaineers,  Ne¬ 
groes  and  people  of  the  soil. 

Five  and  a  half  years  ago  he 
went  under  the  surgeon’s  knife 
for  cancer,  following  an  over¬ 
dose  of  X-ray  treatment.  As  a 
result,  he  talked  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  —  but  his  observations 
and  artist’s  outlook  were  razor 
keen. 

For  his  own  folklore  material, 
Mr.  Henderson  made  a  fetish 
of  authenticity.  You  can  know 
he  saw  a  mountain  cabin  and 
recorded  in  his  sharp  photo¬ 
graphic  memory  its  construc¬ 
tion  features,  its  exact  list  to 
port  or  starboard;  the  gourds 
hanging  by  the  well ;  the  precise 
harness  on  the  sway-backed 
mule  out  front. 

“All  pure  art  is  based  on 
fact,”  he  would  say.  He  liked 
to  feel  that  people  could  w'alk 
into  his  pictures. 

*  *  * 

Lowell  Smith,  54,  managing 
editor,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Caledonian-Record;  Aug.  29.  He 
came  to  the  paper  as  a  reporter 
in  1932,  and  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  the  past  12  years. 

*  *  * 

T.  S.  (Jack)  Adams,  59,  an 
Associated  Press  writer  for  32 
years  in  Chicago,  Washington, 
New  Orleans  and  Little  Rock; 

Aug.  28.  He  was  bureau  chief 

in  Washington  and  Chicago,  and 
for  the  past  dozen  years  cov¬ 
ered  the  Justice  Department, 
Federal  Communications  dlorn- 
mission  and  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Ck)mmission  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

*  *  * 

Gertrude  G.  'Treadway,  79, 
for  nearly  20  years  woman’s 
page  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  until  1931;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Harold  Rockefeller, 
51,  police  and  city  hall  reporter. 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News; 
Sept.  1.  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
the  Albany  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  sports  editor, 
Albany  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Israel,  44,  reporter. 
New  York  Daily  Mirror;  Sept,  1. 
He  had  been  with  the  Mirror 


for  eighteen  years,  covering 
Manhattan  police  headquarters. 
The  only  suvivor  is  a  brother, 
Leonard,  also  Mirror  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Arnole  Plummer, 
63,  retired  make-up  editor.  New 
York  Times;  Sept.  2.  A  news¬ 
paperman  for  35  years,  he 
started  his  career  with  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  later 
worked  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  as  news  and  copy  editor  on 
the  New  York  Journal.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1928,  later  became 
copy  editor  then  chief  of  make¬ 
up.  He  retired  in  1954. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Eldridce  a.  Spears,  79,  a 
new-sman  for  51  years;  recently. 
He  was  associated  first  with  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  and 
continued  with  the  paper  when 
it  merged  with  the  Herald- 
Dispatch.  He  also  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  many  upstate  New 
York  dailies,  reporting  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Utica.  Mr.  Spears  retired  in 
1959. 

*  *  * 

lAIUIS  R.  WASEY 

East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

Louis  R.  Wasey,  retired  board 
chairman  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  advertising  agency,  died 
Aug.  26  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  77. 

Mr.  Wasey,  who  specialized  in 
drug  advertising,  had  been  an 
officer  of  the  Barbasol,  Mus- 
terole  and  Olive  Tablet  tym¬ 
panies. 

He  entered  the  advertising 
field  in  Chicago  with  the  Lord 
&  Thomas  agency,  and  some  30 
years  ago  helped  to  found  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co. 

• 

Carrier  Boy  Injury 
Suit  Dismissal  Denied 

Denver 

District  Judge  Neil  Horan 
has  denied  a  motion  to  dismiss 
a  $360,000  suit  against  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  for  injuries  suffered  by 
a  newspaperboy  near  a  Post 
distribution  center  in  1956. 

The  Post  had  asked  the  dis¬ 
missal  in  a  hearing  before  Judge 
Horan  July  31. 

The  judge  granted  another 
Post  motion  for  a  more  definite 
statement  or  a  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  request  for  damages  is 
based  on  the  claim  that  the 
Post  has  a  responsibility  under 
common  law  to  provide  a  safe 
and  healthful  environment  for 
its  carrierboys. 

The  plaintiff  is  Curtis  H. 
Miller,  19,  who  is  reported  to 
have  suffered  permanent  in¬ 
juries  when  struck  in  the  head 
,  by  a  radio  aerial  pole  swung 
by  another  boy  near  the  distri- 
■  bution  shed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bob  Boyd- 
Comic  and 

By  Hob  Warner 

Bob  Boyd,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Joiir- 
<ial,  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  field 
of  press  photography — a  humor¬ 
ous  educator  and  a  lecturer  with 
1  serious  message  delivered  in 
vaudeville  style. 

We  caught  his  “act”  once  in 
San  Fiancisco  where  he  gave  a 
•alk  to  press  photographers 
failed:  “Is  One  Camera 
Enough  ?  ” 

After  Boyd  was  introduced,  he 
climbed  the  stage  carrying  one 
of  those  old,  over-sized  black 
suitcases,  which  resembles  a 
salesman’s  trunk.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tear  out  of  the  suit¬ 
case  more  cameras,  equipment 
and  accessories  than  can  be 
found  in  a  local  camera  shop 
while  keeping  up  a  steady 
stream  of  humorous  comment 
about  their  use  in  press  pho¬ 
tography.  The  suitcase  seemed 
to  be  a  bottomless  pit  of 
photographic  gadgets  which 
emerged  pell  mell  from  the 
trunk,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  40  or  50  clowns  stumble  out 
of  a  “Baby”  Austin  at  the 
circus. 

Demonstrating  the  use  of 
cameras,  tripods,  flood  lamps, 
home-made  flash  equipment  and 
extension  cords,  Boyd  stalked 
the  platform,  climbed  the  table 
(“You  can  always  tell  a  press 
photographer  from  an  amateur 
by  the  way  he  climbs  the 
table,”)  posed  subjects  brought 
up  from  the  audience  and  de¬ 
livered  gag  lines  with  a  sense 
of  timing  any  comedian  could 
envy. 

•Serious  Purpose 

Behind  these  shenanig^ans, 
however,  there  was  a  serious 
purpose.  Boyd  was  showing  his 
audience  just  how  resourceful 
an  alert  press  photographer 
can  he;  he  handled  a  maze  of 
equipment  with  a  light-hearted, 
almost  an  abstract  air  about 
him,  and  yet  everything  worked. 
He  didn’t  struggle  with  equip¬ 
ment  or  ponder  over  accessories. 
Everything  came  naturally  to 
him  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
8Teat  joy  in  the  intricacies  of 
camera  mechanics. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Boyd’s 
approach  to  lecturing  on  photo¬ 
journalism.  He  does  not  deliver 
a  complicated,  prepared  speech. 
He  tries  to  Simplify  the  whole 
subject  by  demonstrating  what 


-Educator, 

Lecturer 

he  does  as  a  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  And  he  ties  the  package 
up  with  a  humorous  ribbon  both 
to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  to  provide  it  with  gags 
which  later  will  serve  to  remind 
people  of  the  serious  points  he 
made. 

Boyd’s  philosophy  of  teaching 
photojournalism  is  neatly  .sum¬ 
med  UD  in  a  joke  he  likes  to  tell 
his  audiences.  He  will  pick  up  a 
camera  from  a  table  and  say: 
“You  know,  people  get  .so  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  photography  that  it’s  just 
like  the  poor,  old  Irish  cook  who 
came  to  work  for  the  young, 
married  couple.  The  couple  had 
a  new  baby  and  it  was  crying 
all  the  time.  They  were  con¬ 
stantly  reading  a  book  about 
how  you  should  do  this  and 
how  you  should  do  that  with  a 
new  baby  and  all  the  time  the 
baby  was  crying.  And  then  the 
old  cook  came  in  and  said,  ‘Lay 
down  the  book  and  pick  up  the 
baby.’  ” 

“And  so  that’s  the  one  I  use,” 
Boyd  .said.  “I  tell  them  to  lay 
down  the  book  and  pick  up  the 
baby  and  I  demonstrate  how  to 
do  it.” 

Teaching  Newcomers 

Boyd’s  teaching  methods  are 
designed  primarily  for  new¬ 
comers  to  photojournalism. 
When  they  are  anxious  about 
camera  cr^tsmanship  and  dark¬ 
room  techniques  and  the  fran¬ 
tic  search  for  perfect  print 
quality,  it  is  a  welcome  relief 
to  watch  Boyd  casually  develop 
a  roll  of  35mm  film  on  stage 
using  three  beer  cans  loaded 
with  chemical  solutions,  a 
changing  bag  and  a  pitcher  of 
water. 

In  this  act,  the  lack  of  any 
proper  darkroom  accoutrements 
never  phases  this  philosophical 
photographer.  He  takes  a  few 
pictures  on  stage;  unloads  the 
film,  and  using  a  changing  bag 
he  loads  it  in  a  developing  tank. 
Then,  with  a  casual  manner  and 
a  dead-pan  expression,  Boyd 
grabs  a  can  opener  and  plunges 
it  into  a  beer  can  which  has 
been  filled  with  developer  and 
soldered  together  agrain. 

Since  the  straight  Dektol  de¬ 
veloper  has  been  warmed  up  in 
a  bathroom  before  Boyd  comes 
on  stage,  16  seconds  is  about  all 
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the  film  needs.  Boyd  then  casu¬ 
ally  rinses  the  film  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water  and  pours  in 
the  second  can  of  beer  (hypo). 

At  this  point  the  film  is  ready 
to  come  out.  Boyd  is  always 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  it  is 
perfectly  developed.  He  happily 
dunks  it  in  the  pitcher  of  water 
and  swishes  it  around  in  the 
air  for  drying,  drawing  it  once 
or  twice  through  his  arm-pit 
for  good  measure. 

“The  idea  is.  I’m  groing  just 
the  opposite  from  everybody 
else,  see?”  Boyd  explained.  “We 
all  admit  that  you’ve  got  to  be 
very  careful  with  these  things, 
that  they  don’t  get  scratched  and 
all  that.  But  I’ve  got  some  good 
images  there  and  if  I  get  a 
scratch  across  the  face,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference.  So 
I  ignore  the  usual  techniques 
and  I  go  the  other  way.  I  dip  it 
in  water,  I  swish  it  around  this 
way  and  that  and  I’ve  never  had 
a  scratch  on  one  yet.  But  I 
wouldn’t  advise  anyone  to  do 
this  with  a  good  dramatic 
picture.” 

'The  59-year-old  photographer 
has  spent  27  years  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  has  been 
lecturing  for  the  past  16.  His 
public  speaking  career  began  in 
the  late  1940s  when  a  friend 
who  edited  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Wisconsin  invited  him  to 
speak  to  a  conference  of  weekly 
editors  about  how  to  take 
pictures. 

“I  had  never  spoken  to  a 
group  before,”  Boyd  recalled. 
“I  went  over  there  with  a  nice 
prepared  speech.  'There  were 
only  12  people  in  the  room  and 
a  manufacturer’s  representative 
was  on  ahead  of  me. 

“This  fellow  went  on  and  on 
on  and  on.  He  had  a  couple  of 
them  sleeping  and  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  developing  to  gamma 
and  so  forth  when  these  fellows 
took  the  stuff  down  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  drug  store.  And  they’d  take 


pictures  of  their  eighth  grade 
graduations  and  run  them  in 
their  weekly  papers. 

“So  I  saw  this  fellow  giving 
them  the  business  about  a  lot 
of  fancy  development  and  by 
the  time  my  turn  came  along 
I  threw  away  my  speech. 

No  Talk,  Just  Fix 

“I  told  them,  ‘I’m  not  going 
to  talk  to  you  people.  I  guess  I 
better  show  you  how  I  make  a 
picture;  maybe  that  will  help.’ 
I  took  off  my  coat  and  hung  it 
on  a  chair,  got  my  camera  and 
showed  them  how  I  made  a 
picture. 

“Everything  developed  from 
that  day.  'The  next  year  they 
asked  me  back  again  and  I 
elaborated  a  little  more.  An¬ 
other  year  there  were  a  few 
more  people,  maybe  50  to  60, 
and  I  had  stage  fright.  But  I 
got  up  there  and  all  of  sudden 
I  discovered  I  had  something  I 
didn’t  know  I  had.  I  could  talk 
without  getting  bothered  and  I 
believe  I  can  even  think  a  little 
bit  when  I’m  on  the  stage,  which 
apparently  is  something  which 
you  have  or  you  don’t  have.” 

Since  then  Bob  Boyd  has 
talked  to  a  great  many  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  He’s  a  popular  lecturer 
among  press  photographers  and 
he  frequently  addresses  writers’ 
associations,  church  groups, 
men’s  and  women’s  clubs.  He 
teaches  a  class  in  photography 
at  the  Layton  .Art  School  in 
Milwaukee. 

Basic  Craft 

It  is  through  his  speaking, 
that  Boyd  makes  his  biggest 
contribution  to  photojournalism. 
He  sums  it  up  this  way: 

“The  thing  I  attempt  to  do  is 
to  cover  the  most  basic  parts  of 
news  photography.  I  think  I’m 
especially  helpful  to  new  pho¬ 
tographers  just  starting  out  be¬ 
cause  everybody  has  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  the  basic 
things.  'The  old  fellows?  Well, 
I  just  remind  them  of  the  thingfs 
they’ve  forgotten. 

“George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
said:  ‘Any  damn  fool  can  make 
a  dramatic  picture  and  a  lot  of 
them  do.’  Now  I  can’t  teach 
anyone  how  to  take  a  dramatic 
picture  because  those  things 
come  along  once  in  a  lifetime. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  the  posed, 
undramatic  things  that  we  do 
day  after  day.  But  you  learn 
your  craft,  you  learn  your  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  you  become  just  a 
tripod  for  the  camera,  and  then, 
when  the  time  comes,  when  the 
big  dramatic  thing  happens,  you 
don’t  have  to  look  at  the 
camera.  You  just  operate  it 
automatically.” 
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UPI  Studies 
Fast  Market 
Table  System 

United  Press  International  is 
continuing  its  five-year  research 
into  six  different  systems  of 
automatic  computation  and 
high-speed  transmission  of  stock 
exchange  tables  from  the  major 
markets  of  the  country,  Harry 
R.  Flory,  general  manager  of 
communications,  said  this  week. 

Research  Contracts 

“As  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  UPI,  revealed  to  a 
New  York  meeting  of  UPI 
newspaper  subscribers  on  April 
25,  1960,”  Mr.  Flory  said,  “we 
augmented  our  own  research  by 
contracting  for  the  services  of 
two  of  the  nation’s  leading 
electronic  engineering  organ¬ 
izations.” 

These  were  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment  and  Photon,  Inc. 

“Their  reports  were  carefully 
evaluated,”  Mr.  Flory  said. 
“They  revealed  an  attractive 
and  seemingly  attainable  ob¬ 
jective — speed  for  the  ser\dce 
and  economy  for  our  newspaper 
subscribers. 

“We  are  as  a  result  in  cur¬ 
rent  contact  with  Remington 
Rand.  R.C.A.,  Royal  McBee, 
I.B.M.,  and  several  private 
engineering  laboratories.” 

Obsolescence  a  Factor 

Mr.  Flory  continued: 

“Each  system  presently  avail¬ 
able  has  its  separate  ad¬ 
vantages.  However,  each  also 
has  at  this  point  certain  basic 
drawbacks  from  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  requirements  of 
the  newspapers  we  serve. 

“We  have  therefore  resistd 
the  impulse  to  be  ‘first  in  space’ 
with  mechanized  computation. 

“Our  own  firsthand  research 
and  that  of  our  consultants  has 
shown  that  in  the  intricate  de¬ 
vices,  involved,  which  take 
months  to  build,  certain  sys¬ 
tems  and  units  become  obsolete 
before  the  construction  job  is 
completed. 

“We  want  a  system  that  will 
be  geared  to  future  as  well  as 
present  needs.  Our  research 
continues  toward  this  goal. 

“We  have  not  made  prema¬ 
ture  commitments  nor  will  we 
make  premature  announce¬ 
ments. 

“But  we  will  be  fully  com¬ 
petitive  in  automatic  computa¬ 
tion  and  high-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  stock 
lists  and  the  related  major 
markets.” 


Centennial  Edition  Sees  World: 
Civil  War  to  Robots  in  Utopia 


Boston 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
published  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  of  200  pages 
Sunday,  Sept.  3.  An  80-page 
commemorative  rotogravure 
section  contained  a  lead 
story,  surrounded  by  photos 
ranging  the  period  from  1861 
to  1961,  written  by  George 
E.  Minot,  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald. 

Mr.  Minot  wrote:  “They 
were  a  farsighted  and  coura¬ 
geous  group  who  started  the 
Sunday  Herald  100  years 
ago.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in 
history  —  if  you  except  the 
present  —  had  the  Republic 
stood  in  such  danger.  A  new 
President  had  just  taken  of¬ 
fice,  the  first  to  call  himself 
a  Republican.  The  land  was 
split  from  North  to  South. 
Brother  turned  against  broth¬ 
er,  and  son  against  father. 

“The  daily  Herald  was 
then  15  years  old.  It  was  a 
thriving  youngster,  published 
on  Washington  Street.  Its 
front  page  was  covered  with 
medical  notices,  if  you  can 
so  dignify  them.  Its  inside 
were  columns  on  end  of  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  you  ever  saw. 

“Here  are  stories  of  bom¬ 
bardments,  of  troops  attacked 
while  marching  through 
cities,  of  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 


Times-Mirror  News 
Division  Stronger 

Los  Angeles 

Revenues  of  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Company  for  the  28  weeks 
ended  July  16  were  higher  than 
for  the  like  period  a  year  ago, 
but  earnings  were  moderately 
lower.  President  Norman 
Chandler  announced  this  week. 

Consolidated  revenues 
amounted  to  $63,288,670  com¬ 
pared  with  $5'i’,471,652  for  the 
28  weeks  ended  July  10,  1960. 
Consolidated  earnings  after 
taxes  and  minority  interests 
amounted  to  $2,379,802,  equal 
to  57  cents  a  share  on  the  4,199,- 
258  shares  of  common  stock  out¬ 
standing  at  July  16.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $2,578,666,  equal  to 
62  cents  a  share  on  the  4,179,- 
297  shares  outstanding  a  year 
earlier  adjusting  for  a  four  per 
cent  stock  dividend  paid  in 
January  1961. 

The  lingering  effects  of  the 
business  recession  had  an  im¬ 
pact  on  several  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations.  While  adver¬ 
tising  linage  of  the  Newspaper 


APME  Will 
Take  Look  at 
JFK’s  Year 

A  review  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  Dallas,  Nov.  14- 
18. 

Program  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Ed  Mur¬ 
ray  of  the  Phoenix  (.Ariz.) 
Republic,  APME  President,  and 
Ed  Stone  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  vicepresident  and 
program  committee  chairman. 

Panel  discussions  wrill  include 
“Censorship  in  the  Cold  War,”  a 
program  developed  by  William 
Dickinson  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  “What’s  Wrong  With 
Our  Sports  Pages?”,  with  sports 
editors  participating;  “Business 
News  for  Everybody,”  with 
Sylvia  Porter  leading  the  discus¬ 
sion  ;  “Crisis  in  Latin  America,” 
discussion  to  be  led  by  Gov.  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico; 
“Judicial  Barriers  to  News,” 
discussion  led  by  Paul  Ashley, 
president  of  the  Washingtim 
State  Bar  Association. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  Friday  Nov.  17  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel.  Also  on  the  social 
program  will  be  a  reception 
Tuesday  at  the  Chapparral  Club. 
On  Wednesday  editors’  wives 

■ . . . .!  will  attend  &  Neiman-Marcus 

T^.  .  .  ,  j  style  show  and  luncheon  at  the 

rr  Z  Stotler-Hilton  and  in  the  eve- 

with  the  like  period  last  year,  there  will  be  a  reception  at 

the  Sheraton-Dallas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  women  will  tour  the 
25  showrrooms  of  the  Decorative 
Center  and  that  evening  there 
will  be  a  visit  to  “Six  Flags 
Over  Texas,”  a  $10  million 
Disneyland-type  exposition.  The 
Friday  calendar  includes  a 


the  calling  of  volunteers  to 
the  colors,  the  first  battles 
of  the  civil  war,  special  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress  and  the 
Legislature,  the  creation  of 
an  insurrectionary  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  special  edition  carried 
facsimiles  of  three  front 
pages  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald:  one  of  1861,  one  of 
1961,  and  a  projection  of 
what  the  front  page  of  2061 
might  be  like.  The  2061  front 
page  had  a  banner  headline, 
“Robot  Explores  Universe 
3”  with  a  two-line  drop 
head,  “Earthlings  to  Follow 
from  Venus  Outpost  When 
Intergalactic  Nations  Lift 
Sanctions,”  followed  by  three- 
line  single  column  head, 
“Utopia  Board  Plans  Swift 
Development.” 

A  two  column  “coupon”  at 
the  top  left  of  the  front  page 
envisioned  that  some  sort  of 
television  will  be  operating 
on  a  closed  circuit  basis  in 
cooperation  with  newspapers : 
“Insert  this  coupon  in  Sensa- 
Vision  set  for  exclusive  Her¬ 
ald  Robrain  pictures  from 
Universe  No.  2.” 

Other  heads  on  the  front 
page  of  the  future:  “Com¬ 
puters  From  Mars  Whip 
Sox.”  “Happy  150th  Birth¬ 
day  to  President.”  “Scientists 
at  MIT  Hailed  For  Self-Re¬ 
pairing  Machine. 


an  increased  rate  structure  is 
in  effect.  The  Division  has 
strengthened  in  recent  weeks, 

Mr.  Chandler  said. 

• 

Oregonian  Press 
Scrapped  for  Zoo 

Portland,  Ore.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

The  40-year-old  color  press  ^^dies  luncheon  at  the  DallM 
owned  by  the  Oregonian  was  Trade  Mart  and  a  tour  of  the 
donated  to  the  Portland  Zoo  and  rooms. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  The  SMU-Arkansas  football 
and  auctioned  off  to  raise  money  game  will  be  played  Saturday 
for  the  museum.  afternoon. 

Adler  and  Son  Scrap  Metal  • 

Company  paid  $3,925  for  the  r»  •  a  »  tvt  i 
56-inch  web  press  and  two  drive  Duy***^  Agent  Named 
motors.  Chicago 

Hoe  press  units  from  the  Appointment  of  Paul  Dean 
Oregon  Journal  will  be  moved  as  purchasing  agent  for  the 
into  the  Oregonian  pressroom.  Chicago  Tribune  was  announced 
Foresight  on  the  part  of  the  by  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  busi- 
Oregonian  and  the  late  P.  L.  ness  manager  for  the  newspa- 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Jour-  per.  Mr.  Dean  succeeds  Charlei 
nal  in  1948  when  both  news-  B.  James,  who  retired  July  28 
papers  moved  into  new  plants,  after  31  years  of  service.  Mr. 
is  now  paying  off.  The  news-  Dean  joined  the  Tribune  i* 
papers  bought  identical  press  February,  1941,  as  a  member 
equipment.  of  its  merchandising  staff. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Repeat  Ads  Must  Run 
iVa  Times  for  Success 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Director,  Classified  Advertising,  New  York  Post 


Should  an  advertiser  be  en- 
touraped  to  change  his  copy 
iaily  even  though  this  results 
h  decreased  profit  for  the  news¬ 
paper? 

Will  he  get  better  results  if 
ie  changes  copy,  or  does  not 
change  copy? 

These  queries  were  put  to  a 
number  of  CAMs.  The  questions 
ire  more  than  academic.  Both 
advertisers  and  newspapers  have 
1  vital  stake  in  the  answers, 
rhe  C.4M  has  a  powerful  work¬ 
ing  tool  with  which  to  encour¬ 
age  either  frequent  change  of 
copy  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  ad — his  rate  card. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  we  shall 
see  both  points  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column.  Today, 
Eldred  R.  Garter,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  a 
staunch  advocate  of  no  copy 
changes  (except  minor  ones) 
until  results  are  obtained,  gives 
his  reasons  for  this  philosophy. 

The  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  he  says,  lie  not  in  de¬ 
creased  profit  for  the  newspaper 
nearly  as  much  as  decreased 
RESULTS  for  the  advertiser. 
As  far  as  the  newspaper’s  profit 
is  concerned  this  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  rate  structure. 

2- Way  Sliding  Scale 

“It  requires  an  average  of 
f‘/s  days  for  an  advertisement 
to  achieve  maximum  results,  so 
if  we  encourage  (in  any  way) 
daily  changes  (unless  maximum 
results  are  received  the  first 
day)  we  are,  in  effect,  encour¬ 
aging  poor  results,”  Mr.  Garter 
says. 

“In  Atlanta  we  have  a  2-way 
sliding  scale  rate  for  ALL  of 
Classified  -  General,  Non  -  con¬ 
tract,  Family  Ads  and  Contract 
ads.  Our  rate  per  line  per  day 
reduces  as  the  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  days  increase  and  our 
rate  decreases  as  the  number 
of  lines  increase.  In  other  words, 
«ach  ad  earns  its  own  rate  based 
upon  number  of  lines  and  num¬ 
ber  of  insertions. 

“Under  our  Rate  System  we 
fet  paid  for  what  we  do  for  the 
advertiser,  and  we  encourage 
him  to  leave  his  ad  in  the  paper 
long  enough  to  get  maximum 
results.” 

The  greatest  cost  to  the 
newspaper  occurs  on  the  first 
insertion.  Roughly,  Mr.  Garter 

editor  8c  publisher  1 


says,  there  are  11  steps  that 
produce  the  costs: 

1.  Taking  the  ad 

2.  Censorship 

3.  Credit  check 

4.  Setting 

5.  Proofreading  and 
corrections 

6.  Making-up 

7.  Stereo-typing 

8.  Printing 

9.  Paper  and  ink 

10.  Marking 

11.  Billing  and  collecting 

Each  additional  day  the  ad 

i-uns  you  repeat  steps  7-8-9  and 
10  which  are  the  least  expensive 
steps  in  the  whole  process.  So 
the  one-day  ad  should  be  your 
highest  rate. 

‘No  Incentive’ 

“Most  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Garter  continues,  “have  a  rate 
structure  that  encourages 
Family  Ads  to  run  on  a  multiple 
insertion,  but  when  it  comes  to 
Commercial  ads  (either  transi¬ 
ent  or  contract)  there  is  no  in¬ 
centive  for  the  ad  to  be  run 
more  than  one  day.  .  .  .  This 
does  not  make  sense.  In  fact, 
NO  ONE  can  justify  bulk  space 
rates  satisfactorily.  At  least 
I’ve  never  heard  such  a  justi¬ 
fication. 

“Here  in  Atlanta  our  adver¬ 
tisers  enjoy  a  very  low  milline 
rate,  yet  I’ll  bet  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  enjoy  a  much  high¬ 
er  Classified  net  revenue  than 
papers  2  or  3  times  our  milline 
rate — WHY”?  Because  we  get 
paid  for  what  we  do  from  the 
people  we  do  the  work  for. 

Results  in  Bigger  Ads 

“We  will  change  20%  of  the 
ad  and  maintain  the  consecutive 
insertion  rate.  This  results  in 
bigger  ads  for  longer  insertion, 
yet  keep  the  ad  fresh  because 
sold  items  are  removed  and 
new  items  are  added. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  we  are 
the  only  large  newspaper  to  in¬ 
stall  a  rate  structure  like  ours. 
Some  day  all  newspapers  will 
price  advertising  (General-Re¬ 
tail  and  Classified)  as  we  do 
our  Classified.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  it  will 
come  in  the  next  few  years.” 

While  CAM  Garter  favors 
consecutive  insertions  he  has  no 
illusions  about  the  pulling 
power  of  a  colorful,  strongly 


promoted  special  section  such 
as  the  Automotive  Guide  his 
newspaper  produced  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Aug.  22,  featuring  “End 
of  Year  Automotive  News, 
Views  and  Values”  in  tabloid 
format  with  page  one  in  two 
shades  of  red.  This  was  the 
first  auto  tab  ever  published  by 
the  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

Despite  low  auto  inventories, 
the  section  rang  up  1,500  inches 
of  advertising — over  $12,000  in 
revenue  and  the  dealers  are  so 
happy  about  it  that  CAM 
Garter  is  planning  a  repeat  in 
April  and  again  in  August. 

«  *  * 

SERVICE  DIRECTORY 

A  semi-weekly  classified  di¬ 
rectory  of  services  which  in¬ 
dividuals  and  firms  offer  to 


readers  is  now  being  published 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

More  than  half  of  the  50 
service  clasifications  covered  in 
the  directory  are  slanted  to 
needs  of  home  owners.  These 
cover  such  diverse  needs  as  air- 
conditioning,  bricklaying,  car¬ 
pentry,  electrical  service,  home 
appliance  repairs,  landscaping, 
painting  and  decorating,  plumb¬ 
ing  and  upholstering.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  directory  covers  such 
miscellaneous  services  as  auto 
repair,  beauty  shops,  business 
services,  dressmaking,  fur  re¬ 
pairs,  nurseries  and  play 
schools,  printing,  and  watch  re¬ 
pairing. 

1110  directory  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  each  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  neighborhood  news  edi¬ 
tions. 


Dallas  News  ‘Columntator’ 
Lynn  Landrum  Dies  at  70 


Dallas 

Lynn  W.  Landrum,  editorial 
columnist  for  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  for  23  years,  died 
Aug.  31  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
had  been  stricken  by  a  heart 
attack  Aug.  29  at  his  Oak  Cliff 
home — which  he  fondly  referred 
to  in  his  columns  as  “Billy  Goat 
Hill.” 

Past  time  for  regular  retire¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Landrum  never,  per¬ 
sonally,  liked  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  newspapering  so  long 
as  he  had  something  to  say. 
And  the  “Columntator”  wrote 
with  strong  conviction  in  con¬ 
troversies.  His  readers  either 
damned  him,  or  hymned  him. 
But  they  read  him. 

And  no  one  who  knew  him 
believed  that  he  ever  hated  any¬ 
one,  never  wrote  a  word  that 
he  didn’t  believe  in  his  heart 
and  mind  was  Gospel  true. 

Varied  Career 

By  his  own  admission,  Mr. 
Landrum  had  been  a  printer, 
laborer,  soldier,  harvest  hand, 
waiter,  coal  heaver  and  lawyer. 
But  first  and  foremost  he  was 
a  newspaper  editorial  writer. 
Even  his  dress — the  green  eye 
shade,  bow  ties  and  dark  suits — 
was  the  hallmark  of  the  editors 
of  his  generation. 

He  gave  no  quarter  when  he 
leveled  down  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  and  her  sons,  former  Texas 
Gov,  Pappy  O’Daniel,  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Harry  Tru¬ 
man,  Dean  Acheson,  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal  and  the 
New  Frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
quick  to  pass  out  editorial  bou¬ 
quets  when  he  felt  the  occasion 
or  person  merited  it. 

Bom  in  Whitewright,  Tex., 


Aug.  24,  1891,  he  attended 
schools  in  Texas  and  Tennessee, 
went  to  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  Daily  Texan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  other 
“First  Campers”  was  awarded 
his  law  degree  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  after  deserting  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  earn  a  World  War  I  com¬ 
mission  from  the  first  officers 
training  camp  at  Leon  Springs, 
Texas,  in  1917.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1919. 

After  the  war,  he  went  back 
to  newspaper  work  on  small 
town  papers.  He  came  to  the 
Dallas  News  from  Vernon. 

World  War  II  brought  a  sec¬ 
ond  interruption  to  his  newspa¬ 
per  career.  He  entered  the  Army 
in  September,  1942.  Until  1943 
he  was  in  the  officers  procure¬ 
ment  branch  of  the  Eighth  Serv¬ 
ice  Command.  Then,  after  at¬ 
tending  a  military  government 
school  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  was  sent  overseas  for 
service  in  that  branch  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany.  He 
was  discharged  in  December, 
1945,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
returned  immediately  to  the 
News. 

A  lay  reader  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  he  nevertheless  trounced 
it  on  occasion  for  harboring 
pinks.  A  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Dallas,  he 
was  also  the  only  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Episcobapterian 
Church,  which  existed  only  in 
his  column. 

He  was  married  to  the  former 
Anna  Belle  May  (familiar  to 
his  readers  as  the  Little  Lady). 
Their  one  son.  Dr.  Graham 
Landrum,  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Austin  College 
in  Sherman,  Tex. 
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School  Group 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


— The  college  preparatory  deal  wi 
program  in  the  high  school  is  lation 
robbing  the  high  school  publica-  delinqu 
tion  staffs  of  the  more  talented 
pupils. 

— The  high  school  joumali.sm  Davi( 
course  is  being  dropped  because  f/.  s. 
it  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  declare 
substitute  for  English  for  col-  of  trai 
lege  entrance.  imports 

— The  high  school  administra-  than  e’ 
tor  is  leaning  too  heavily  upon  today’s 
the  college-sponsored  publica-  newsm* 
tion  workshops  as  the  only  have  a 
training  necessary  for  high  field  of 
school  publication  staffs.  “Eco 

Noting  that  the  most  critical  today’s 
areas  at  the  moment  appear  to  ^ 

be  in  teacher  training  and  certi-  market 
fication  and  in  the  curricular  balance 
program  of  the  high  schools,  the  a,nd  th 
committee  recommended  co-  can’t  u 
operation  of  the  colleges  offer-  ja 
ing  journalism  instruction  in  undersi 
each  state  through  contacts  with  these.” 
the  secondary  school  admini-  Revi 
trators  and  English  department  trainin 
heads.  Associi 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor  «ja  th 
of  the  BuffaJo  Evening  News,  to  rept 
told  the  AEJ  delegates  that  jt.  int 

journalism  teachers  have  a  jofi _ 

responsibility  to  defend  the  portinf 
press  against  criticism.  “No^ 

He  said,  further,  that  jour-  ^len  i 
nalism  graduates  must  have  as  partisj 
much  respect  for  their  pro-  anothe 
fession  as  the  medical  gradu-  that  it 
ates  have  for  medicine.  The  best  closed 
answer  to  the  critics,  he  added,  added 
is  for  good  newsmen  to  do  the  to  a 
best  job  they  can  without  fear  viewpc 
or  favor.  really 

He  stressed  the  need  for  bet-  both.” 
ter  writing  exclusively  for  1 

newspapers.  The  major  tele-  l 
vision  networks,  he  explained,  tion  of 
have  budgeted  50  million  dollars  Societ' 
a  year  for  news  coverage.  That  Admir 
kind  of  competition  hurts  and  passed 
“we  need  better,  more  precise  mg  n 
and  less  stuffy  writing,  more  affairs 
in  conformity  with  what  a  bet-  Ken 
ter  educated  public  wants.”  sity  o1 


SCHOLARS — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  has  his  pieturs 
taken  with  two  scholarship  winners  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  «f 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  They  are  Judith  Blakely,  left,  of  the  Tuiss 
World,  and  Harold  Y.  Jones  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  San  Diego. 
Both  are  studying  for  a  year  in  Argentina  under  grants  of  the  Intw- 
American  Press  Association. 


JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraistls 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


Prep  School 
Football  Fails 
To  Have  Kick 

Louisviixe,  Ky. 

Dean  Eaf?le,  sports  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  went  to 
the  readers  to  find  out  what 


Faculty  ‘Mutiny’ 

Story  Wins  Prize 

South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Providence  and  New  Bedford 
newsmen  captured  the  chief 
awards  in  the  annual  writinj? 
contests  sponsored  by  the  New 
Enf^land  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association. 

In  the  educational  section, 
James  K.  Sunshine  and  Everett 
C.  Geissler  of  the  Providence 


Europe  Asia  Beam 

Tokyo 

United  Press  International 
has  started  a  radio-photo  beam- 
cast  direct  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
Ernest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia,  said  Fred  Zavattero, 
Asia  Division  newspicture  man¬ 
ager,  worked  out  the  technical 
arrangements. 


aid  L.  Hamm,  who  will  take  up 
a  staff  assignment  in  the  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  bureau.  Mr. 
FI  inner,  a  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  joined  UPI 
in  June,  1960. 

• 

Carr  to  Become 
Partner  in  Agency 

William  Carr,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Million  Market  News- 


I  m*  papers,  will  become  executive 

oanoke  Manager  {dcVesident  of  Kirkgasser- 

Atlanta  Drew,  Chicago  advertising 

Charles  E.  Flinner  has  been  agency.  Sept.  1.  The  40-year-old 


sports  they  like  to  read  about.  Journal  and  Bulletin  shared  first 

Mr.  Eagle  found,  not  surpris-  place  and  a  $75  cash  award, 

ingly  in  this  torrid  baseball  Their  winning  entry  consisted 

race,  that  articles  about  base-  of  reports  on  a  “mutiny”  of  some  ,  _ 

ball  were  most  popular.  Prep  University  of  Rhode  Island  named  manager  of  the  Roanoke  firm  will  change  its  name  to 

school  football  had  the  lowest  faculty  members  over  the  policies  (Va.)  Bureau  of  United  Press  Drew  &  Carr,  Inc.  Leslie  A. 

score.  of  the  university’s  administra-  International.  He  succeeds  Ron-  Drew  will  continue  as  president. 

To  get  readers’  reactions,  Mr.  tjon. 

Eagle  conducted  a  contest  Ewrett  S.  Allen  of  the  New 
through  his  column.  The  Press  Bedford  Standard-Times  cap- 

Box.  Eans  were  asked  to  guras  tur^  the  first  place  award  in 

who  would  brea.k  Babe  Ruth  s  single  story  category.  His 
home  run  record  and  when  the  winning  entry  reported  the 

new  slugging  king  would  turn  Harlem  visit  of  the  late  “Daddy” 

the  trick.  Winners  will  get  free  c^ace,  founder  of  the  House  of 

tickets  to  sporting  events  p^^yer  for  All  People. 

Responses  came  from  1,201 
readers.  The  top-10  sports,  with  ^ 

number  of  votes  on  a  point  ba¬ 
sis,  with  10  points  for  first,  nine  I.  I  1.  1 

for  second,  etc.:  binding  to  Publish 

Major  league  baseball  ...7,674  Circulation  Analysis 
College  basketball  . 6,273 

Pro  football  . 5,300  t,.  k  a-  a- 

College  football  . 5,017  .Thomas  A  Binding,  formerly 

Pro  basketball  . 2,554  v'eepresident  of  Johnson,  Kent, 

Horse  racing . 1,945  Smdmg,  Inc.  news- 

Basketball  (schoolboy)  . .  .1  877  representatives,  is  living 

Olympic  games  . 1,591  organization  to  head  his 

Pm  wlf  1  .<^.<11  company,  American  News¬ 

paper  Markets,  offering  a  circu¬ 
lation  analysis  of  U.S.  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  a  single 
book. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton.  Kansas 


C»NFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


★A  36  years'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irk 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


WILL  SELL  big  California  semi¬ 
weekly  to  experienced  publisher  with 
proved  financial  ability  to  handle  fast- 
growing  area.  Impeccable  personal, 
l>ank  references  required.  $41,000  down. 
Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

i>tabli8hed  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


C.VLIFORNIA  PAPERS 


Daily  in  competitive  and  expanding 
field,  down  iiayment  less  than  $100,000 
but  buyer  should  have  another  UOO.OOO 
for  e.\pansion. 

Semi-weekly  in  choice,  semi-isolated 
market,  grossing  $150,000.  This  is  op- 
iwrtunity  for  immediate  net  profit  and 
capital  gain  through  growth. 

Controlled  circulation,  grossing  half 
million  with  18%  cash  flow. 

Rural  weekly,  unopposed,  with  ABC 
paid  circulation,  $100,000  gross. 

Weekly  for  Jewish  readers,  with  state¬ 
wide  distribution.  $29,000  down. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579.  Gadsden.  Alabama 


Pro  Football  Forecast 

The  Scripps-Howard  News-  Moore  New  V  P 

papers  have  published  for  the 

first  time  this  year  a  Profes-  Succeeding  Mr.  Binding  as 
sional  Football  Forecast.  It  vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
contains  the  opinions  and  predic-  Chicago  office  of  the  newspaper 
tions  of  sports  editors  and  foot-  representative  firm  is  Robert 
ball  writers  throughout  the  Moore,  formerly  national  sales 
organization  on  the  upcoming  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
NFL  and  AFL  races.  The  vertising,  ANPA. 
writers  predict  new  champions  First  publication  of  “Circula- 
in  both  leagues — Cleveland  in  tion  ’62”  is  set  for  April,  1962. 
the  NFL  and  Dallas  in  the  Offices  of  ANM  are  at  333  N. 
American  Football  League.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


bun- 

anon 


FLORIDA  &  SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHING  PROPERTIES 
Box  7,  Pinellas  Park,  Florida 


WESTERN  NBWSPAPHHIS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  nighti 


Semi-weekly,  7500  paid  subscription, 
grossing  $275,000. 

Identity  of  these  papers  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  provided  only  to 
"active"  qualified  buyers. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Vernon  V.  Paine, 
P.O.  Box  266,  Upland 
So,  Calif. 


DIAL 

"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  S,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 


J.  Clifton  Toney. 

).  Box  359,  Fairfield, 
No.  C^if. 


WE  KNOW  CAUF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers-  and  they  know  us.  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newspaper  property,  let  us  show 
you  how  our  iwrsonal  service  operates. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlingrton  Avenue 
Riversi<le  California 


with  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 


Newspapers  Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily. 
(If  weekly,  gross  $75-$150M)  Substan¬ 
tial  down  for  progressive  town.  Con¬ 
sider  all  locations.  A.  L.  D..  345 

Donner  Rd.,  N.,  North  Canton  20, 
Ohio. 


LEiiOit-  CAU, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


REISPONSIBLE,  financially  qualified 
buyer  seeks  sound  weekly  newspaper. 
Price,  size,  location  open.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence  and  answered. 
Reply  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  .ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-607,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


COLOR  BLEND — A  white  ceramic  solar  screen  with  concrete  pilasters 
sets  off  the  front  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call  building.  Inside, 
walls  have  harmonizing  colors  of  cedar  rose,  tulip  yellow,  sorento  blue, 
and  canyon  tan.  Walls  are  of  Masonite  and  doors  are  by  Mengel,  both 
manufacturing  plants  being  located  in  Laurel.  Furniture  is  of  modular 
steel.  The  paper,  now  a  member  of  the  Thomson  Group,  began  in  191 1. 

It  is  printed  on  a  32-page  duplex  tubular  press. 
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CENTURY  OLD  WEEKLY  Newspaper 
chain  in  fast  growing  southeastern 
New  York  State ;  modern  equipment, 
gross  over  $70,000.  Substantial  down 
payment.  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Butinett  Opportunities 


60%  OWNERSHIP.  100%  control,  free, 
to  proven  go-gietter  with  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial,  etc.,  ability  to  develop  metro¬ 
politan  weekly.  Daily  iK>tential.  No 
shop,  we  will  print  for  you.  Free  office 
space.  Old  newspaper  seeking  new 
blood.  Need  $15M  minimum  to  take 
this  on.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN  i 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUIZ-PUZZLE  ON  POLITICS 
LIFE  AND  UTERATURE: 
Answers  to  a  dozen  questions  form  a 
provocative  saying.  Long-run.  Write 
for  22  samples.  Box  311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 

U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rofw  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payible  with 
«Vtr)  4  tisiet  Q  55c  per  line  each 
iMsrtion;  3  times  9  70c:  2  9  80c; 
1  •  95c.  Add  25c  for  B«x  Service. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
•(  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
anvtieps  to  E&P  Classified  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $L00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  •  $1.15:  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
that  9  $1.45  per  lino.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•  1.00  OCRVICg  CHARGg  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEAOUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  WodRosdoy.  4  p.M. 
Count  36  units  per  lino,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lino  for  boa  information.)  Boa 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Idence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  !■ 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 


Editor  &  Publisher 
•so  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLozo  2-7050 


I  Composing  Room  | 

UNOTYPE  Model  32  No.  61177  self  | 
quadder,  saw;  model  32  No.  66490;  I 
machines  fully  equipped  magazines, 
matrices.  Model  6  No.  61046,  manual;  ' 

■  model  5  No.  61047,  TTS  unit,  stand-  ! 

ard  perforator.  7  Vi  point  excelsior :  ! 
i  Ludlow  No.  5^0,  18  fonts  24  to  72  ' 

I  i>oint,  12  sticks,  steel  cabinet;  Elrod 
Model  F  No.  2263G,  14  molds;  Ham-  ' 
i  mond  Glider  saw  model  64B  No.  7310: 
Hammond  Easy  8  caster  page  size : 
equipment  good  condition.  Natchez  i 
Democrat,  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
,  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALI^ 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street, 

I  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  ^ 

j  Engraving  Department  | 

i  ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own*  taking  image  from  i 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic,  ' 
‘  Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19.  Indiana. 

Mail  Room 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE  j 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
'  savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  (niicago  6,  III.  Tel :  AN  34633  ; 

Press  Room 


Press  Room 

PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo.  ^ 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS  ' 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will  ■ 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16"’ 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing ;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal.  ! 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders : 

21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinders:  5 
Drives  and  Controls :  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Avaiiable  at  once  due  to  Mechaniul 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed:  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder:  End  Feed : 
A.  C.  Drive:  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX 

24-Pago  Tubular 
Model  2/1 
A.C.  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Available  immediately! 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%"  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%"  cut-off  paper  ■ 
rolls  each  end.  A  G  drive.  I 

200  FEETT  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and  ! 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press.  i 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  tubular 
newspaiier  press,  serial  No.  371,  2  to  1 
model.  General  Electric  drive.  Two 
color  fountains,  16  chases,  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Same  installation  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  tender  care  from  same  head 
pressman  since  new.  Many  press  work 
awards.  Does  fine  color  work.  Write 
Allan  Muchmore,  Ponca  City  News, 
Box  191,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACMMBaJT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841, 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra 
Knife :  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers, 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Oxnveyor — 260'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 
Motor. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRESS.  4-page. 
41"  X  54"  and  Omaha  Folder — %  and  J 
%  fold.  Both  excellent  condition.  See 
them  in  operation.  Press  now  running 
over  3600  daily  and  as  much  as  11.200 
one  day  a  week.  Ideal  for  weekly,  ^ 
bi-weekly  or  small  daily.  Sold  sep-  ; 
arately  or  in  combination.  Make  offer. 
Daily  Star,  Hammond,  Louisiana. 

24  PAGE  GOSS  straightline  press  plus  I 
all  curved  equipment  (21^  inch  cut-  i 
off)  $12,000,  if  purchasM  prior  to 
November  1,  1961.  For  additional  in-  I 
formation  phone  or  write  Bennington  i 
Banner,  Bennington.  Vermont.  j 

PAPER  ROLL  ARMS 

Roll  arms  for  use  on  3,  4  or  6  unit 
presses  for  one  floor  operation.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  17^  X  22%  Weberdorfer  | 
press  for  job  printing  and  other  uses.  , 
Write:  Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds.  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Tyi)e  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861:  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34 :  No.  62810:  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder ;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


I  DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
j  deck,  2  to  1  rtrodel,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

I  DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 

I  2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 

!  AC,  drive. 

;  GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 

>  22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  50 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

Fending  Machine 

•  FOR  SALE:  16  Single  Wire  racks  with 
I  coin  tubes  and  locks.  Like  new.  Tbs 
Daily  Journal,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

I  Att’n:  Leo  Schneider. 

I  Wanted  to  Buy 

I  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
I  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
j  TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  (Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

I  Tel.:  HArrison  1-6366 

24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  with 
color  capacity,  minimum  speed  20,000 
per  hour.  Write  Daily  Globe,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Minn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MAILROOM  I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
BUNN  'TYING  MACHINES  |  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE  j  “ 

PUSHERS  WANTED  TO  BUY :  Used  Diipateb 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS  ^-eyor^  w^J^r^h,^  ^imd  ^lW«y 

BELT  CONVEYORS  rise  with  90  degree  Conveyor  twist, 

JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH  for  16-page  Tubular  Duplex  Press. 

HINGED  GATE  Bruce  Meador,  P.O.  Box  30,  Abilene, 

Texas. 

RFN  QUIll  MAN  DUPLEX  'TUBULAR  PRESS,  stand- 

DUl  OnUUlllfll  ard  or  Unit  model,  %  &  %  fold.  John 

_ _  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avs., 

ASSOCIATES  ”■ - 

NORTHWESTERN  MOTOR 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  HiP-  ® 


Oxford  7-4590 


H.W.  76  A..  220  Volt,  60  CY. 
Box  329,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  9,  1961 


HELP 


WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER  for  20,000  circulation 
Weitern  daily.  This  ia  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity!  Do  not  reply  unless  you 
^ve  K'eneral  management  exi>erience. 
Box  3U5.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Artists 


art  DEPARTMEafT  CHIEF  for  PA- 
aFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in 
Tokyo  to  direct  staff  of  seven  in  sup- 
plyintt  art  needs  of  daily  newspaper 
and  16-page  weekly  magazine.  Must 
have  exiierience  on  daily  newspapers 
in  layout,  lettering,  sketching  and  re¬ 
touching.  Good  pay,  housing  and 
fringe  benefits.  Transportation  ad¬ 
vanced  and  need  not  be  repaid  after 
two  years  of  service.  Write  fully  to 
Eimest  A.  Richter,  Managing  Eiditor, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  94. 
San  E'rancisco,  Calif. 


Circulation 


aggressive,  experienced  organizer, 
home  delivery,  store  sales,  10,600  eve¬ 
ning  in  competitive  growing  market,  j 
Chart  Area  6.  EHill  details,  references,  : 
salary  required  in  first  letter.  Box 
246,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


M.  E.  S.  COMBINATION  in  60,000 
to  100,000  circulation  class  in  tough  i 
competitive  area  has  oi>ening  for  an  | 
experienced  circulation  promotion  mtm-  i 
sger.  Good  opportunity  for  advance-  ; 
ment  for  right  man. 

Write,  in  confidence,  giving  complete 
information  about  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  268,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


IHMESHATE  OPE^4ING  EX)R 
OLASSJFIED  MANAGER 
for  9.000  circulation  daily.  We  need  an 
experienced  layout  and  copy  man.  Per¬ 
manent  position — paid  vacation — good 
insurance  program — pleasant  working 
conditions.  Call  collect;  FVed  Koehl  or 
Scott  Penrod — Phone  3-1683.  Ashland 
Times  Gazette,  .\shland,  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  WANTED  ; 
Will  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
I  advertising  with  emphasis  on  soiling.  { 

I  Participation  in  overall  operations  as  i 
part  of  top  management  team  will  be  | 
encouraged.  Replies  in  strictest  con-  i 
I  fidence  to  John  M.  Tapers.  Taliahassee  | 

I  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Elorida. 

!  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  now  on  I 
!  24,000  West  Coast  daily — largest  in  i 
I  group  of  seven  newspapers.  Top  future  ' 
for  top-notch  salesman.  Elxcellent  living 
in  California  coastal  climate;  a  per-  j 
manent  job  on  excellent  staff  with  ' 
best  working  conditions.  E\ill  resume  ' 
to;  Kenneth  V.  M.  Murphy,  Adver-  ' 
tising  Director,  Star-Free  Press,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Calif. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  | 

Available  for  experienced  display  ad-  | 
vertising  salesman  on  progressive, 
growing,  prize-winning  Illinois  daily 
in  26,000  to  30,000  circulation  bracket. 
Higher  than  normal  starting  pay, 
merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per¬ 
manent  position.  Applicant  must  be 
aggressive,  able  to  hiuidle  major  ac-  | 
counts,  competent  in  copy  writing  and  i 
layout.  Send  references,  training  and 
experience  to  Box  238,  Eiditor  A  Pub-  > 
lisher.  I 


OPPORTUNITY 
18,000-daily  PM.  Chart  Area  2,  has  ! 
wonderful  opportunity  for  HARD-  : 
WORKING,  ambitious  circulation  man-  , 
ager.  Great  six>t  for  man  on  weekly  ' 
or  small  daily  ready  to  move  up.  Must  > 
be  strong  on  newsboys,  resourceful  to  | 
take  advanta^  of  unparalleled  growth  | 
potential.  Liberal  company  benefits, 
pension,  bonus;  start  at  S6.600.  Write 
to  Bo.x  320,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  an 
experienced  Classified  salesman  or  sales 
manager  who  has  ambition  to  become 
Classified  Manager  on  one  of  .America’s 
top  newspapers. 

We  want  a  man  with  imagination,  one 
who  is  experienced  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing, — and  has  the  ability  to  develop 
a  hard-hitting  agntressive  sales  staff. 

You  will  live  in  one  of  the  South’s 
largest  and  fastest  growing  cities, 
where  working  conditions  are  most  de¬ 
sirable.  Retirement  program,  insurance 
and  other  benefits  assure  a  secure  fu¬ 
ture.  This  is  an  outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Ali  replies  will  be  held 
confidential. 

Box  210  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

One  of  the  country's  largest  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
Classified  field,  is  looking  for  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  head  up 
and  direct  a  well  organized,  highly 
efficient,  smooth  running,  top  producing 
organization.  He  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  of  Classified.  Send  complete 
details  including  salary  expected.  All 
replies  confidential. 

Bo*  333  Eiditor  A  Publisher 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


MUST  ER^LARGE  OUR  STAFF!  I 
Fine  future  for  GOOD  advertising  man  i 
who  knows  HEIRCHANDISING  and 
can  help  accounts.  Good  salary  plus 
incentive.  EVinge  benefits,  excellent 
working  conditions,  fine  city.  Resume 
and  references  to;  Syd  E^shei,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Daily  Hfton  (Ga.) 
Gazette.  I 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  ' 
self-starter  in  thriving  northwest  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  and  weekly  combination, 
layout  a  must.  Salary,  expense,  bonus.  I 
commission.  Send  complete  details,  ex¬ 
perience,  availability  to  Box  284,  Eldi-  I 
tor  A  I^blisher. 


CALIF,  GROUP  buying  two  more  pa-  j 
pers  needs  experienced  :id  manager  ! 
and  salesmen.  Detail  experience  and  ! 
references.  P.  O.  Box  71,  Merced.  Calif.  ; 


NATIONAL  MANAGER! 
for  7-day,  medium-size  New  EIngland 
newspaper.  Prefer  second  man  on 
100,000  staff  or  national  manager  on 
small  daily.  Man  we  are  looking  for 
must  be  capable  of  building  national 
linage  through  constructive  thinking 
and  aggressive  selling.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  including  salary  requirement. 
Box  307,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIERfCBD  OOPYREADERt  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  3123.60  scale.  Neal 
A.  Bintz,  Managing  Eiditor,  Utica  Daily 
Press,  Utica,  New  York. 


BEGINNING  RER>ORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERtSONNED,  67  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  a 
sports  minded  city  of  67,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Evening  6  day  paper  in  area  6. 
Box  262,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  REIADERl  for  six  day  evening, 
medium  size  Ohio  daily.  Most  be  fast, 
accurate,  and  willing  to  work.  Should 
have  two  or  three  years  experience  to 
qualify.  Box  250,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

or  September  9,  1961 


Editorial 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  50,000  i 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  exiwrienced  reporter,  ' 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county.  | 
$125  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present  i 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern 
California  Republican  newspai>er.  Sub¬ 
mit  information  and  samples  of  writ-  > 
ing  to  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  Box  111,  i 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAraER.  Expe¬ 
rienced.  Good  Wages.  Must  give  refer¬ 
ences.  20,000  Cir,  Heart  of  recreation 
area.  Contact  Eld  Coyle,  Missoulian. 
Missoula,  Montana. 


REIPORTER  for  Chart  Area  Six.  Eve¬ 
ning  newsi>aper  of  27,000  circulation. 
Needs  to  have  at  least  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  |^X)d  newspaper  as 
background.  Might  be  beat  or  general 
assignment.  Box  25>1,  Eiditor  A  Ehib- 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  able 
also  to  cover  and  supervise  coverage 
of  high  school  sports.  Write  publisher, 
Carteret  County  News-Times,  More- 
head  City,  N.  C. 


WOMEN’S  NEIWS  ER3ITOR  —  Experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  in  news  writing,  devel¬ 
oping  features,  planning  makeup  and  : 
directing  staff  essential.  Best  working  j 
conditions!  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  | 
Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


AGGRESSIVE  MORNING  PAPER, 
indtiatrial  city  of  50,000,  wants  alert 
reporter  nowl  Some  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Good  job  benefits.  Eiditor,  Meri¬ 
den  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 

A  SMALL-TOWN  BOY,  with  a  small-  ^ 
town  boy’s  outlook  on  sports  and  j 
willingness  to  work  for  and  work  with  j 
I)eople  in  a  small  town,  is  what  wo 
need  to  become  the  sports  editor  of 
our  10,000  P.M.,  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2,  Salary  good,  conditions  above  aver¬ 
age.  Write  us  at  Box  294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COPYREIADERIS.  REPORTERIS  and 
rewritemen  for  future  vacancies  on 
PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in 
Tokyo.  Must  have  good  education  and 
at  ieaat  three  years  of  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  Good 
pay,  housing  and  fringe  benefits. 
Transportation  advanced  and  need  not 
be  repaid  after  two  years  of  service. 
Write  fully  to  EIrnest  A.  Richter.  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 
.\PO  94,  San  ETancisco,  Calif. 


Editorial 


COPYWRITER!.  Opening  on  or  before 
October  1  in  Promotion  Dept,  large 
metropolitan  eve.  and  Sun.  Chart  Area 
2.  Military  replacement.  Elxcellent  oi>- 
portunity  to  work  into  permanent  c^ 
reer  position.  Chance  to  take  part  in 
entire  promotion  effort  in  highiy  ag- 
srressive  dept,  in  competitive  market. 
Applicant  ^ould  have  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  either  in  promotion  or  edi¬ 
torial  assignments,  maturity  to  assume 
immediate  responsibilities  and  turn  out 
professional  news  copy.  Top  benefits 
and  salary,  latter  dependent  on  ex¬ 
perience.  TTiis  can  be  stepping  stone  to 
promotion  future  for  man  or  woman 
with  enough  experience  to  fill  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  and  then  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  heavy  departmental  load 
to  broaden  experience  and  assume  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  No  age  limit, 
although  young  person  should  find  ix>- 
sition  most  rewarding.  College  degree 
in  liberal  arts  or  journalism  or  equiva¬ 
lent  work  experience  and  self  educa¬ 
tion  a  must.  Send  complete  resume, 
samples  and  photo  to  Box  303,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher,  immediately. 


I  GOOD  COMBINATTON  MAN  for  wire 
I  editor-reporter  duties,  with  some  pho- 
'  tograi)hy.  Small  upstate  N.Y.  after- 
,  noon  daily.  Elxcellent  working  condi- 
I  tions ;  job  with  a  future  for  right 
man.  No  hop-skip-jumpers,  please. 
Fine  spot  for  man  with  news  sensi¬ 
tivity,  ability  with  words.  Write  Jour- 
nal-R«vister,  Medina.  N.Y..  with  full 
particulars  and  desired  salary  range. 


UVELY  CHART  AREW.  1  (No.  Cen¬ 
tral  Mass.)  17,000  daily  PM  looking 
for  a  permanent  man  with  background 
of  municipal  reporting.  Elxcellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  benefits.  Will  pay  $90 
or  more  to  right  man.  Cite  military 
status.  Only  competent  craftsmen  need 
apply.  Box  290,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORTER!;  also  Rural  Eiditor  to  han¬ 
dle  correspondents,  suburban  news  and 
features.  Ability  to  handle  camera  de¬ 
sirable.  Easton  Elliott,  Union-Sun  & 
Journal,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


1  REPORTER  for  daily.  Darkroom  ex- 
Iierience  essential.  Skagit  Valley  Her- 
I  aid.  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 


!  REPORTEIR-PHOTOG,  young  enough. 

to  be  eager,  old  enough  to  have  some 
I  sense  and  to  leave  the  booze  alone. 

Morning  paper.  19,000,  in  lush,  semi- 
'  tropical  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Write. 

'  telling  all,  to  T.  N.  Gaines,  M.E..  Val- 
I  ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREIA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HEIJ*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

REPORTER  for  small  city  afternoon 
daily,  use  car.  camera.  Should  know 
sports.  Box  285,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  Florida  , 
P.M.  Some  experience  desirable.  Box  ' 
323,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

GEOIERAL  ASSIGNME3IT  Reporter 
for  Western  Pennsylvania  daily,  23,000  ‘ 
circulation  clasa.  Must  have  at  least  | 
two  years’  experience.  Plant  offers  hos-  i 
pitalization  insurance  benefits.  r>-day 
week,  etc.  Box  300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPEatA’TOR  -  MACHINIST.  Qualified, 
experienced  in  maintenance.  Small,  5^ 
day  Northern  Ohio  daily.  Permanent 
position — good  conditions  for  right  man 
in  .5-machine  plant.  EVed  R.  I'ullis, 
Gallon  Inquirer.  Gallon,  Ohio. 

SMALL  NO.  OHIO  DAILY  needs  a 
work  horse  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  newsroom  work,  including 

CALIF.  GROUP  buying  two  more  pa-  1 
l«rs  needs  top-fiight  managing  editor  | 
and  reporters.  Give  detaile«i  ex|)erience  i 
and-  references.  P.O.  Box  71,  Merced,  [ 
Calif. 

Salesmen 

eye  lor  feature  play  are  a  must  for 

IMMEailA’TE  OPENINGS  for  (1)  RE- 

man  to  fill  this  #2  spot  on  5>man 
staff:  Write  Jerry  Campbell,  R^ector- 
Herald,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  includingr  clips,  references, 
salary  expected. 

CHART  AREA  1  PM  DAILY  of  13.000  ; 
wants  experienced  general  assignment  , 
reporter  with  knowledge  of  sports,  i 
Send  references,  salary  expected  first 
letter.  Box  328,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PORTER,  experience.!,  aggressive,  with 
lively  curiosity  and  style:  (2)  SPORTS 
WRITER,  solid,  all-round  man  with  | 
layout  experience  or  iwtential:  (3)  i 
COPYREIADEnt,  experienced,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  complete  resumes  and  ! 

SALEiSHAN  WANTE5D  to  sell  printing 
machines.  Good  pay  —  expenses  —  com¬ 
missions.  The  right  man  must  l«  re¬ 
sponsible,  over  30,  hard  worker,  re¬ 
liable,  willing  to  travel.  Send  qu.ilifiea- 
tions  to  Box  205,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SOCIBTTY  and  Woman’s  Page  Editor 
for  New  England  morning  newspaper, 
20,000  circulation.  Congenial  surround¬ 
ings.  Some  experience  required.  Elx- 
cellent  job  benefits.  Box  306,  Blditor  A 
Publisher. 

DEISKMAN  by  long-established,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  growing  Midwestern 
evening  daily.  Must  be  competent  to 
handle  AP  wire,  have  executive  ability 

Robert  G.  FMchenberg,  managing  editor. 
The  Knickerbocker  News,  Altony  1, 
N.  Y. 

SALESMAN 

to  supervise  staff  of  sixteen.  Real  op-  I 
l)ortunity  for  advancement  into  top 
executive  post.  Send  resume  of  man-  ! 
agerial  experience,  references  and  po-  i 
litieal  affiliations  to  Box  310,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  i 

NEWS  EailTOR  for  West  Coast  Metro-  ! 

WANTED 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

Top-ranked  afternoon  daily  wants  all¬ 
round  sports  desk  man,  capable  of 
developing  into  desk  and  makeup 
chief.  Preferences:  Under  35,  stable 
record,  growth  potential.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  270,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

politan  A.  M.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  telegraph  and  copy  desk  i 
operations — background  in  national  and  ; 
world  news — stability  under  pressure—  1 
and  proven  leadership,  ability.  Top  1 
salary  for  top  man.  Reply  Box  314, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  { 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  or  production 
manager  with  heavy  composing 
room  experience.  Our  men  among 
highest  paid  in  the  industry. 
Selling  experience  desireble  but 

EXPANDING  Southern  California  daily  | 
seeking  qualified  reporter  -  photogra-  j 
pher.  Send  resume  and  references  to:  ! 
dennel  Wilkinson,  The  Register,  Santa 
.\na,  Calif. 

1 

NEWSMAN  who  combines  youth  and  ‘ 
experience  with  a  feature  fiair  needed 
to  head  important  one-man  bureau  in  ; 

EXPERIENCED 
1>BSKMAN  AND  REPORTERS 

New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Box  335,  Editor  A  Publisher 

not  essential.  No  high  pressure 
selling  involved.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  "sales"  person- 
elity  and  practical  linecasting 
experience.  Considerable  travel 

UPSTATE  AFT.  DAILY  has  perma¬ 
nent  position  open  now  for  sports 
writer-^itor.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

fast-growing  Florida  area.  If  you’re 
talented  and  would  like  to  work  for 
a  Metropolitan  daily,  this  is  vour  on- 
portunity.  Write  full  details.  Harry  H. 
Horton.  Personnel  Dir.,  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida. 

GLASSiHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

■  1 

NEIWS  REPOR'TER  who  gathers  and 
delivers  news.  Must  have  journalism 
background,  college  degree,  know  iioth 
still  and  movie  cameras.  Radio  and 
TV  opening.  Send  details,  including 
tape.  Box  Editor  A  Publisher. 

in  exclusive  territory.  All  Inquiries 
confidential.  Send  full  details  to 

Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  NAME 

TRADE  .S4HOOI>S 

1 

1 

REPORTER 

Cover  major  news  in  village  of  19.000 
for  chain  of  five  award-winning  week- 

1  COMPANY  (If  any) 

Linotype  School 

1 

lies  on  Chicago's  North  Shore.  Excel¬ 
lent  future  with  growing  organization 
for  responsible  young  man.  Experience 

!  ADDRESS 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

EYee  Information 

;  : 
i  CITY.  STATE  1 

preferred.  David  Roe.  Hollister  Publi¬ 
cations,  Wilmette,  III. 

1 

1  Insert  my  classifieci  ad  for 

1 

insertions  l 

REPORTER,  experiencecl.  mature  sober, 
interested  in  settlinc:  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  10,000  PM  daily.  Write:  ^x 
181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

1 

1  Classificafion 

1 

Administrative 

1 

REPORTEIR  to  cover  suburban  shore 
community.  Car  essential,  (kmd  i>ay 
and  benefits.  Connecticut  P.M.  daily. 

NEWSPAPEm  EXECUTIVE  desires  to 
join  large  newspaper.  EVom  carrier  boy 
to  thirty  years  newspaper  experienot. 
Familiar  with  all  departments.  On 
present  small  daily  over  ten  years,  and 
at  present  its  general  manager.  Avail¬ 
able  on  sixty  day  notice  I  Box  178. 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

1 

S  COPY: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■ 

1 

REPORTER,  two  years’  minimum  ex¬ 
perience,  capable  of  handling  city  hall, 
courthouse  heats  or  general  assign- 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

ments.  Write:  iSditor,  American  Press, 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  giving  military 
status,  hourly  i>ay  expectXl,  40-hour 
week. 

NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL? 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  tHHt 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

,  TOP  TALENT 

j  We  are  expanding  and  are  looking  for 
two  young  men  who  want  to  grow, 

!  too.  Requirements:  General  college 
background  with  good  grades  and  pref¬ 
erably  with  some  journalism ;  not  more 
than  two  years  of  newspaper  experi- 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  ...  OR 
ADVEKTISING  DIRECTOR 

Presently  employed  as  vice-president 
and  advertising  director.  Well  versed 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  advertising 

1  and  management  from  successful  .\B0 
prize-winning  weekly  to  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Will  furnish  references 

i  i 

ence  (we  want  to  train  you);  a  defi¬ 
nite  liking  for  handling  words,  an  un¬ 
bending  desire  to  be  a  good  writer: 

from  present  employer  and  other  well- 
known  newspaper  executives — along 
with  a  proven  record  of  success.  Box 

■ 

1 

good  health  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  people.  This  afternoon  newspaper 
'  believes  in  integrity  of  its  news  col- 

334,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

1 

_ _  .  .  _  ....  I 

WE  WANT  JOBS  IN  VEatMONT. 

i  ■ 

1  ■ 

^  umns  and  has  solid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  lOO.OOO-plus  class.  Noted  for 
j  scope  and  variety  of  news  coverage. 

'  Husband-wife  team  under  50.  Fall 
.  know-how  weekly  business,  editorial, 

1  mechanical  depts.  Former  owners.  Box 

i  ■ 

■  ■ 

I  If  interested  in  Chart  Area  3  job. 
write  Box  315,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

i  331,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Production 

'  ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 

.  Seven  years’  trade  publication  experi- 
1  ence.  Complete  layout  and  makeup  of 
ads  from  conception  to  printer.  Own 

1  correspondent.  Work  under  pressure. 
Contact  personality.  Box  219,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  experienced: 
also  sports  and  humor  cartoons.  Box 
231,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

1 - - 

POLmCAL  CARTOONIST.  Young, 
energetic,  able.  Excellent  draftsman. 
Samples  and  resume  on  request.  Box 
262.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  9,  1961 

i  ■ 

1  ■ 

i  WANTE3D :  For  daily  —  extwrienced 
women’s  editor,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington, 

1 

1 

... 

Mechanical 

■  ■ 

1  G  Assign  a  box  number  and  nnail  replies  daily!  1 

1  ■ 

■  Mail  to:  * 

■  ■ 

OPEHIATOR-MACHINIST.  TTS  oper- 
'  ated  Intertypes.  $132.  Few  months  days, 

<  and  then  nights.  Open  shop.  J.  N. 

Anzel,  Inc.,  611  Broadway,  New  York 
i  City  12,  N.  Y. 

■  EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yorb  22,  N.Y.  | 

1  (For  ads  of  the  "Situations  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  srith  order.  1 

1  See  clauified  rate  structure.)  J 

62 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  small 
western  daily.  Cost  and  company-con¬ 
scious,  and  able  to  get  along  with 
men.  Must  be  union.  Fabulous  hunting 
and  fishing  in  beautiful  surrounding 
country.  Can  you  produce?  Write  Box 
282,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Circulation 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

aRGUI^VnON  MANAGER:  not 
^ke.  hungry,  or  jobless.  Craves  ex- 
eting  challenge.  Qualified,  hard  work- 
iig.  promotion  and  sales  minded — ag- 
•rcssive.  Rest  references.  Can  show 
olid  results.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liher. 

(IRCUUATION  MANAGER  —  experi- 
oced.  capable,  aggressive.  Write  for 
r>sume.  Box  298,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Clatufied  Advertising 

cam  —  Young,  ambitious,  highest 
ncord  sales,  promotion,  management 
tl  phases  small  daily.  Seek  larger 
4uly,  West  Coast.  $10, 060.  Box  278, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 

Trade  Papers — Newspapers 
Why  say  more?  Evelyn  (Kolojayl 
Walsh.  Box  .308,  flditor  A  Publisher 


(REDIT  MANAGER,  accounts  receiv- 
tble  manager.  Some  accounting  includ¬ 
ing  budgets.  30  yean’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  304,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Ither. 

Display  Advertising 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  OR  SALESMAN 

Strong  on  sales  at  local,  regional  and 
national  levels.  Knows  merchandising 
nnd  sales  presentations  and  how  to 
make  them  add  up  to  increased  linage. 
Builds  and  holds  repeat  business.  Chart 
Areas  4,  6.  9  and  10,  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Married,  middle  40’s.  Box  269, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY  SALESMAN.  30, 
desires  opportunity.  Can  invest.  $150 
minimum.  Box  317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

•;  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

M  W.  46  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
by  newsman,  25,  with  two  years’  solid 
experience  ^1  plumes  and  beats  on 
snail-medium  dailies.  Fast,  reputation 
for  accuracy  —  good  with  people.  ' 
Former  U.  S.  Army  German  interpre¬ 
ter.  Box  206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VOIIAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make- 
m,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate :  prefers  California  ' 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
154.000.  Box  176,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

WRITER-EDITOR 

PUBUCATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Graduate  degrees  in  Ehiglish,  journal-  > 
tun.  College  teaching  and  weekly  I 
sewspaper  tockground.  Over  15  years 
ia  government  and  industry  on  gen- 
oral,  educational,  and  technical  publi- 
mtions.  Have  supervised  staff  of  45. 
Gan  manage  your  entire  publications 
program.  Strong  on  anal^ical  writ- 
isg.  Excellent  feature,  column,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Currently  employed, 
bwhtly  younger  thsm  President  Ken- 
■sdy,  but  never  criticised  for  inexperi- 
nos.  Box  256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I^NICAL  WRITING,  rewriting, 
wting,  proofreading.  Box  234,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

EXPORTER,  hu  II  yesus’  experience. 
Owing  job  with  qusUity  newspaper 
o^ng  to  management  position.  Wwt 
o^ce  with  top  firm.  I  have  ability 
w  it  is  being  wasted.  Avsiilable 
“JOlsmber  18  to  Oct.  1.  Age  33.  Box 
157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR,  daily.  10  years 
experience  includes  publicity.  Sunday  i 
magasine  editor,  free  lance.  Degree. 
Box  261,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  8  YEARS  daily  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Award  winner,  strong 
on  features.  Box  237,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
lisher, 

GO  WEST.  YOUNG  WOMAN  1 
nVB-YEAR  TV  Editor,  news  feature 
writer,  now  with  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  change  to  medium-size  daily  in 
West.  Box  249,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  —  TOP  TALENT  Chart 
Area  5  wishes  to  relocate.  Background : 
copy  desk,  news  and  wire  editor;  lay¬ 
outs,  arresting  heads.  Available  within 
month.  Write:  Box  225,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REn»ORTER,  J-grad- 
uate,  seeks  responsible,  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Good  references.  Box  228,  Eidi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EUJUCA'nON  RElPORTEai 
Woman  —  10  years  of  reporting  edu¬ 
cation  facta  and  features  for  dailies, 
including  metroimlitan.  Wants  job  as 
education  reporter  or  in  education 
public  relations.  Background  also  of 
general  news  reporting  and  some  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2 
but  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box 
'  236,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  WEaiKLY  EDITOR.  35, 
seeks  desk  job  on  medium-size  daily. 
Prefers  Chart  Areas  7  or  11.  Winner 
of  17  better  newspapers  awards  in  10 
years.  Box  233,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  RE2»ORTER.  experi¬ 
enced.  with  photographic  equipment, 

I  seeks  challenging  news  position  in 
West  Coast  state.  College  graduate. 
E'amily.  All  beats,  police  and  city  hall 
strong.  Box  218,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EiDITOR  or  managing  editor  small  or 
medium  daily  or  weekly.  Southeast. 
Fhilly  experienced  on  medium  daily : 
now  wire  editor.  Family  man,  34.  Box 
301,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  GENERAL  MANAGE®. 
Chart  Area  2.  College,  experienced, 
available  now  I  Box  232,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NE3WSMAN.  27,  two 
years’  metro  daily,  seeks  top  weekly 
post.  Prefer  N.Y.  City  area.  Box  272, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REIADER-WINNING,  cost-cutting  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Standards,  results  high. 
Imaginative,  inspiring,  thorough,  vig¬ 
orous.  Successfully  running  good  sized 
daily  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Seek  larger 
opportunity  in  same  area. 

^x  286,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  ambi¬ 
tious,  wishes  position  on  medium  daily. 
Chart  Area  12.  College  grad.,  two 
years'  experience.  Box  166,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  seeks 
reporting  jobs.  Journalism  grads  — 
college  editors.  Husband  4Vj  years' 
part-time  N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  The 
AP;  wife  PR.  house  organ  experi- 
,  ence.  Available  November  2Qth.  Box 
I  279,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


An  uncommonly  profes¬ 
sional  editor  is  looking 
for  THE  job. 

This  newsman  learned  his  craft 
by  earning  his  living  (on  re¬ 
spected  papers)  at  reporting,  re¬ 
write.  makeup,  copy  desk,  pho¬ 
tography:  and  as  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  His  byline  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  the  world's 
best  papers  and  magazines,  but 
it  is  his  working,  shirt-sleeve 
knowledge  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  relevant  here. 

THE  job  will  involve  editor’s 
desk  on  paper  which  does  not 
hold  profitable  operation  incom- 
tMitible  with  news  enterprise  and 
integrity.  Size  of  paper  (either 
way)  not  important;  size  of 
opportunity  and  publisher’s  at¬ 
titude  are. 

This  is  neither  a  cut-rate  nor 
an  emergency  situation.  Tliis 
newsman — 48,  married,  politi¬ 
cally  (and  most  other  ways) 
independent — draws  modest  five 
figures  a  year  from  his  own 
PR  business,  despises  same  and 
thinks  it  high  time  he  got  back 
to  work. 

Your  inquiry  will  be  held  in 
confidence ;  further  discussion 
in  personal  interview,  please. 

Box  302  EMitor  A  Publisher 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  prefers 
change.  Vet,  26,  J-grad,  6  years’  ex- 
IMrience.  Sports  preferred  but  can  han¬ 
dle  any  assignment  including  features, 
general  news,  camera,  make-up.  Must 
offer  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Now  on  50,000  P.M.  Elxcellent  refer¬ 
ences,  clips.  Box  273,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUSTRALIAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST. 

'  fifteen  years  in  magazines,  syndicated 
,  in  TIME.  LOOK,  etc.,  now  has  illus¬ 
trative  studio  in  Melbourne  special-  > 

'  izing  in  travel  photography  for  ship- 
'  ping  lines,  tourist  bureaus  and  govern-  . 

ment.  Specific  assignments  sought  any-  | 

<  where  in  Pacific  area,  $100  |)er  day  { 
plus  expenses  ex-Melbourne.  Seven  days 
!  Barrier  Reef  $1,000  all  inclusive.  7.000  ^ 

I  color  subjects  ex-stock.  GORDON 
I  DETUSLE.  Box  5019y,  MELBOURNE!.  I 
Phone  XB3656. 

OOMPEH'ENT  OOPYREikDER.  Experi-  ' 
ence  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single.  48,  college.  Available 
now  I  Box  318,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

EIDITORIAL.  Bright  writer.  Elxtensive  i 
daily;  weekly;  popular  magazine  ex-  ' 
|)erience.  Handle  all  phases.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  332,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPEHUEINCEa)  EIDITOR- WRITER.  11  I 
years,  seeks  job  as  House  Organ  Editor, 
New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles  area. 
Have  written  over  100  features  syndi¬ 
cated  nationally  by  publicity  firm. 
Previously  editor-reporter  for  top  Man¬ 
hattan  weekly.  Box  312,  Eiditor  A  \ 

I  Publisher. 

EXP.  SPORTS  WRITER.  Self-em-  ' 
ployed  on  bowling  weekly.  Could  pro- 
,  duce  one-page  regular  or  two  tab  week-  j 
'  ly  home  job  from  rough  copy  for  Chart  ! 
Area  2  weekly.  Nineteen  years’  as  i 
daily,  weekly  sports  writer.  Box  321,  I 
Eiditor  A  Publisher,  ' 

'  GEIN.  ASSIGNMEINT  RERORTER,  six  ! 
'  years’  experience ;  now  with  15,000 
j  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Journalism  i 
grad,  26.  single.  No  military  obliga-  ' 
I  tion.  Box  316,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  | 

,  HARDWORKING  DESKMAN  wishes  to 
'  relocate  permanently  in  Chart  Area 
I  6.  8  or  10.  Strong  background  as  city 
I  editor  on  large  daily,  and  as  news 
'  and  managing  editor  on  smaller  dailies. 
Box  330,  Eiditor  A  I^lblisher. 

HOBO,  44.  seeks  desk,  rewrite  job  on 
Midwest  daily  near  tavern.  Bleary- 
eyed,  whiskery  sort,  rarely  lucid,  be- 
I  loved  by  shac^  on  Gila  Monster  route. 
Will  ride  guts  of  Flyer  Elast  for  right 
job.  Box  313,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

JCFURNALISM  QRAD  wants  to  prove 
true  value  as  reporter-photographer. 

.  I  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Active  duty  com- 
.  I  pleted.  Single,  new  car.  207  Franklin 
I  Avenue.  Malverne,  New  York, 


MIDDLE  -  ETFTY  METROPOLITAN 
STAET  EDITOR  WANTS  TO  RE¬ 
TURN  TO  .SMALLTOWN  AFTER¬ 
NOON  DAILY  DESK.  PRE1FER.\BLY 
IN  .SOUTH  OR  SOUTHWEIST.  WHITE. 
PROTEISTANT,  COLLEGE  GRADU¬ 
ATE,  .SINGLE.  SEIVEN  YEARS’ 
PRESENT  PLACEl.  BOX  326,  EIDI- 
TOR  A  PUBUSHER. 

TOP  RIM  MAN  on  115,000  circulation 
AM  seeks  larger  salary  and  chance 
for  advancement.  Can  work  slot,  re¬ 
write.  Managerial  ability.  Age  31.  Box 
319,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  TO  REILOCATE.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  direct  printing  methods,  spot 
and  process  color  work.  Good  leader¬ 
ship,  production,  and  quality  records. 
A-1  references.  36,  married.  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  260,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Available  November.  30  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  phases  Hot,  Cold  and  high¬ 
speed  composition.  Elnviable  coat  and 
production  record.  Any  size  plant.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  progressive  daily.  Box  248, 

>  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  E'OREM  AN— competent 
young  man.  17  years’  experience  press 
— stereo — color.  Good  record.  Seeks  fore- 
manship.  Box  281,  Eiditor  A  ^blisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  OPERATOR. 
Married;  willing  to  travel.  Contact: 
Elugene  Dahse,  29  Brown  Ave.,  Athens, 

,  Ohio.  LY  2C806. 

EXPERIEa^CED  COMPOSITOR.  Will- 
I  ing  to  travel.  Contact:  Chas.  E>b,  29 
I  Brown  Ave.,  Athens,  Ohio.  LY  20805. 

>  ITS.  Over  375  lines  hourly.  Days. 
West  Coast.  Box  324.  Eiditor  A  Pub- 

i  lisher. 


Photogra  phy 

FIRST  -  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  facets 
of  Newspaper,  Magazine,  T.V.  work. 
Five  years'  own  freelance  business. 
Own  several  cameras,  can  handle  any 
ttrpe.  Have  car.  Age  27.  married,  three 
children.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4.  9,  or  12.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Elox  193,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  on  photo 
staff  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  in¬ 
dustrial  journal.  M.U,  journalism  grad 
with  photo  major.  6  years’  experience, 
emphasis  on  shooting  and  preparing 
picture  stories  for  publication.  Military 
completed.  Will  travel.  Available  15 
day  notice.  Write  Dave  Warren,  Rt.  4. 
Box  312,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  INC.,  6  Elast  Madison  St..  <>1- 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-5670. 

"HEY,  LOOK  ME  OVERl”  Newsman 
with  PR  experience,  J-Grad,  Married, 
Vet,  32.  SmIc  Midwest  PR.  Quality 
work.  Box  186,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion,  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Ehepe- 
rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  p(V 
sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea¬ 
tures  are  attractive. 

Box  229  Eiditor  ft  Publisher 
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DICK’S  NOT  MAD 

Non-resident  member  Dick 
Nixon  of  the  National  Press 
Club  was  in  town  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  what  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  to  have  lunch 
with  old  friends  in  the  tap 
room? 

In  his  days  as  Vice  President, 
Nixon  often  asked  some  friend¬ 
ly  newsman  to  gather  reporters 
for  a  meal  so  “I  can  face  my 
accusers.”  In  the  latest  encoun¬ 
ter  this  was  the  theme:  “I  want 
to  show  them  I’m  not  mad  at 
anybody.” 

Grouped  with  Nixon  at  re¬ 
served  tables  were  Frank  Hole- 
man,  New  York  News;  Paul 
Martin,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Howard  Norton,  Baltimore  Sun; 
Alan  Emory,  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Times;  Bob  Richards,  Copley 
Press;  Willard  Edwards,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Bob  Hartmann, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Fletcher 
Knebel,  Cowles  Publications. 

The  lean,  tanned  Nixon  set  a 
tone  of  informality  by  hoisting  a 
vodka  and  tonic.  Word  of  the 
distinguished  visitor’s  presence 
passed  rapidly  in  the  crowded 
room  and  newsmen  drifted  by 
for  a  handshake  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornian. 

Final  test  of  Nixon’s  famed 
control  of  his  feelings:  a  hearty 
handshake  on  the  way  out  for 
Bill  Lawrence,  now  of  ABC, 
whose  writings  for  the  New 
York  Times  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  spurred  Nixon  to  many  a 
private  outburst  as  showing 
“pro-Kennedy-bias.” 

«  *  * 

S.4LT  .AND  PEPPER 

The  soft-throated  Senate 
Minority  Leader  floated  into  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  waiting  re¬ 
porters  and  took  a  slow  look 
around.  Spotting  May  Craig  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Newspapers 
(Maine),  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen 
said  kiddingly: 

“Well,  May,  I  see  you’ve 
joined  the  Peace  Corps.” 

A  day  or  so  before  May  had 
been  front  and  center  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  some  Corpsmen  at  the 
White  House. 

Dirksen  was  not  alone  in  spot¬ 
ting  the  picture.  It  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  eye  of  the  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
who  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  May  was  there  as 
a  note-taker,  not  a  leave-taker. 
He  wrote: 

“She  is  not  the  Peace  Corps 
type  and  is  much  needed  here  on 
the  home  front. 
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“There  is  nobody  like  the  pep¬ 
pery  May  for  taking  politicians 
down  a  peg.  If  ...  a  stuffed 
shirt  has  a  jugular  vein,  then 
her  instinct  for  it  beats  anything 
in  the  field  of  communications.” 

Warming  to  his  prose  (and 
his  typewriter),  the  editor  con¬ 
tinual  : 

“All  New  England  takes  pride 
in  May.  She  is  as  indigenous  to 
these  parts  as  Boston  baked 
beans,  fiddle-back  greens  in 
Maine,  fish  chowder  in  Little 
Rhody  .  .  .  And  in  the  way  for 
which  we  Yankees  like  to  feel 
famous,  she  keeps  her  salty, 
skeptical  character.” 

The  only  trouble  with  this 
line:  while  May  has  represented 
Maine  newspapers  here  for  a 
long  time,  she’s  actually  a  native 
of  South  Carolina. 

*  *  « 

CLIPPINGS  INTERPRETED 

Metamorphosed.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  describe  the  fast¬ 
growing,  intricate  clipping  serv¬ 
ice  industry.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  is  Press  Intelligence, 
Inc.,  Washington’s  member  of 
the  “Big  Four”  in  the  scissor 
and  eyeglass  field. 

Created  12  years  ago  by  two 
Columbia  school  buddies  turned 
Nazi  propaganda  analysts.  Press 
Intelligence  has  added  innova¬ 
tions  which  have  transformed 
clinping  services  from  the  pain¬ 
fully  slow  scrapbook  outfits  to 
an  efficient,  assembly  line  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant. 

“We  came  in  with  the  notion 
that  we  w'ould  be  very  fast,  deal 
in  subject  areas  instead  of  just 
names,  have  a  clear  knowledge 
of  w’hat  each  client  is  looking 
for,  do  no  subcontracting,  and 
mark  page  numbers,”  said  Paul 
M.  Lewis,  vicepresident  of  Press 
Intelligence. 

P.  1.  reads  all  the  United 
States  newspapers  written  in 
English,  1,755  dailies  and  9,300 
weeklies,  and  over  3,000  maga¬ 
zines,  for  1,000  clients  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  fee  of  $20  per  month,  15c 
per  clipping. 

Hunting  Harris,  corporation 
president  and  its  other  co¬ 
founder,  explains,  “It  would 
have  been  silly  to  go  in  with  the 
view  of  simply  cutting  pieces  of 
paper.” 

All  the  publications  are  mailed 
directly  to  the  724  9th  St.  NW 
office  (30  bags  a  day)  and  there 
they  are  read,  clipped,  tagged, 
and  mailed  out  within  10  days  at 
most. 

Two  eight-hou’’  shifts  of  read¬ 
ers  mark  the  articles  with  a  red 
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pencil  and  tear  out  the  page. 
The  tom  pages  go  to  a  cutting 
room  where  the  articles  are  cut 
out  and  set  on  top  of  the  page. 

Both  the  pages  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  then  sent  to  the  tagging 
room  where  cards  with  the 
client’s  name  are  already  made 
up.  The  name  of  the  paper,  its 
circulation,  the  page  number, 
and  the  date  are  put  on  the  card, 
and  the  card  is  then  attached  to 
the  article. 

The  tagged  articles  go  to  the 
filing  room  where  they  are  put 
in  the  portable  client  files.  These 
files  are  cleared  and  mailed  out 
first  class. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  some  clients 
who  are  after  press  reaction  or 
image  data  don’t  have  time  to  go 
through  all  the  clippings  the 
service  provides.  For  cases  like 
these  Press  Intelligence  will  in¬ 
terpret  and  give  monthly  reports 
on  the  clippings. 

*  *  « 

WHERE  THE  HEART  IS  . . . 

Gathering  dust  in  a  jumbled 
pile  in  the  White  House  press 
room  is  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  hung  on  the  walls 
before  the  room  was  renovated 
several  months  ago. 

Harry,  Ike,  Hoover,  Harding, 
Wilson  and  Taft  there  remain 
unnoticed.  But  some  hand  has  se¬ 
lected  from  the  pile — and  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place — a  photo 
of  FDR.  It’s  inscribed: 

“To  the  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents  from  their  still  de¬ 
voted  victim.” 

• 

O’Donnell  Retires 

Washington 

John  O’Donnell,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  News  since  1933,  retired 
officially  Sept.  1,  He  is  seriously 
ill  in  Georgetown  Hospital. 


Frederick  Murphy, 
Gravure  Pioneer,  Dies 

Frederick  Duncan  Murphy, 
77,  president  of  Art  Gravur*" 
Corporation,  died  Sept.  4  at  hii 
summer  home  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  lived  at  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  pioneer  in 
introducing  the  rotocrravure 
process  from  Europe  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper  field.  For 
several  years  before  he  formed 
Art  Gravure  he  managed  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  gra¬ 
vure  plant. 

His  widow  survives  with  i 
daughter,  Mrs.  Herman  H.  Bid¬ 
der,  wife  of  the  president  a( 
Bidder  Publications  and  pub-i 
Usher  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram. 

• 

Faber  in  Interior 

Washingtos 
James  N.  Faber,  former  Se¬ 
attle  newsman,  has  replaced 
Herschel  Schooley  as  Director  of 
Information  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Faber  had 
his  own  public  relations  office  in 
Seattle.  Mr.  Schooley  lias  been 
in  government  information  since 
1948.  He  is  now  press  assistant 
to  Senator  John  G.  Tower. 

• 

State  Job  Promotion 

Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Ralph  R.  Widner,  assistant  na¬ 
tional  news  editor  of  the  Nev 
York  Times  from  1956  to  1958, 
has  been  promoted  from  public 
affairs  assistant  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Forest* 
and  Waters  to  assistant  director 
of  the  Pa.  State  Planning  Board. 

• 

John  J.  Callaban 

W^ASHINGTON 
John  J.  Callahan,  72,  retired 
foreman  of  the  Washington 
Star’s  pressroom,  died  Sept  1- 
He  was  the  co-inventor  of  the 
Cecil  -  Callahan  Impression 
gauge. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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Hi-Fi  Typography 


Where  high  fidelity  in  typography  is  a  requirement,  no  method  is 
more  automatically  versatile  than  Linohlm.  The  operator  may  select 
his  own  typographic  refinements.  He  can  add  or  subtract  space  for 
an  individual  character.  He  can  tuck  a  lowercase  letter  beneath  a  cap 
letter  for  better  optical  positioning.  He  can  set  full-keming  charac¬ 
ters.  For  advertising  composition,  book  publishing,  job  printing  or 
rotogravure  work,  Linofilm  offers  you  typography  at  its  highest  fidel¬ 
ity.  From  Keyboard  to  Photo  Unit  to  Composer,  Linofilm  is  the 
world’s  only  complete  system  of  photocomposition!  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Headline  in  Linofilm  Trade  Gothic  Extended 
Text  in  linofilm  Timea  Roman 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Honors 


The  staff  of  The  Fort  Worth  Press  coni 
winning  ways  at  the  recent  awards  pre 
of  the  Sigma  Delti  Chi  chapter  in  Fort ' 

Top  winner  for  The  Press  was  Gene 
Chief  PhotoeraDher.  who  collected  first 
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